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UNDER THE CURRENT. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


Across the meadow stands the ruined mill, 
Guarded, as in a dream, 

By three lone poplars on a lonely hill, 
Above the sluggish stream. 


The pale, low clouds droop heavy, with the 
surge 
Of driving tempests vexed ; 
Like the chill fleeting forms that haunt the 
verge 
'Twixt this world and the next. 
Lies. the dsy dead within the sbrouded sky 
That broods the swollen plain? 
Darts there no bird with quick, convulsive cry 
Through the thick, slanting rain? 





Like one who walks by northern icy seas, 
O’er miles of drifted sleet, 

Till his lips stiffen and his eyelids freeze 
And pulses cease to beat— 


fo the chilled heart affrighted breathes the air 
Of this ghoul-haunted place ; 

And, pressing onward, glances here and there, 
And hurries on apace. 


. Here steals the stream; here stands the silent 
mill; 
Naught else doth vex the spot; 
And yet, what stirs the current, deep and still? 
What secret hath it got? 


What lies beneatb? Say! is it lily bloom 
That waveth to and fro? 
Or only the white garments that made room 
"Fer the white form below? 


Peer in the current! Look adown, adown. 
What rozketh by the sbore? 

Say ! is it floating hair, so long and brown— 
Is ’t only that—no more? 


Only the half-closed eyes, the idle hands, 
The tender, unkissed cheek! 

Only the outstretched limbs upon the sands, 
The lips that cannot speak! 


Only the vision of what once hath been 
A thing of joy and hfe. 

Only the answering answer to a sin; 
Only—nor maid nor wife! 


Only the night or stiller day profound 
Visits this lonely place ; 

Only the circling waters flickering round 
Kiss at the dead, cold face. 


Only a reckless plunge. Nay, do not start! 
Oaly Death’s poisdnous dew, 
That drenched the brain and froze the bursting 
heart ; 
Only a sob or two! 
New Yore City. 


IN LATE NOVEMBER. 


BY CLINTON SOOLLARD. 





I waLxeD afield one morn in Jate November ; 
The sun was hidden and the air was cbill ; 
And nut a sumach showed a glowing ember 
Along the windy summit of the hill; 
No lordly linden showered its gold above the 
swollen rill, 


I listened long to catch a birJ-note falling 
From out the somber spaces of the sky, 
And only heard a.grim rook hoarsely calling 
As toward the woodland be went wheeling by. 
The sere marsb rusbes seemed to breathe an 
echo to my sigh. 


When last I strayed this self-same pathway over, 
How every breeze was palpitant with song! 
The grass I trod was white with foamy 

clover, 
And bees went darting by, a burdened throng ; 
Now all was drear and desolate the whole wide 
vale along. . 
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I thought as one that o’er dead joyance 
Rrieves, 

Some lingering blossom symbol sweetly making 

A lnk between the reaped and unsown 
sheaves! 

When, lo, a violet still in bloom amid the 
withered leaves ! 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE KEY. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILIOX. 











AN unknown singer sang a joyful song ; 

A few light-hearted listeners hai be, 

Who paused, responsive to his notes of glee, 
Then tripped away to mingle with the throng. 


He sang of fame. One traveler, no more, 
Who sought for glory cn the hights, drew 
near, 
And for a moment lent attentive ear, 
Then hurried on, thrice swifter than before. 


He sang of sorrow ; and a mournful train 
Listened in sad-eyed silence to his song, 
Then wrung each other’s hands, and passed 
along, 
Their half-healed wounds re-opened by his 
strain. 


He sang of love; and kings and peasants came 
And flung their gold and homage at bis feet. 
All had known love, and all had found it 

sweet, 

And lo! the singer held the key to fame. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


THE ELECTION IN VIRGINIA. 


BY PROF, F. V. N. PAINTER. 











Tur result of the election in Virginia is 
more surprising than in any other state. It 
is asurprise no less to the victors than to 
the vanquished. The result, wholly unfore- 
seen by the professional politicians, has 
struck them with amazement. At the pre- 
ceding election, in 1884, only two Repub- 
licans wee elected in the ten Congressional 
districts of Virginia; the other eight rep- 
resentatives were Democrats. Now mark 
the change. The recent election resulted in 
the choice of six Republicans,one Knights- 
of Labor representative, and only three 
Democrats. This result shows a revolu- 
tion in political feeling. 

What were the causes that contributed 
to this astonishing change? This is the 
question discussed at present by the Demo- 
cratic press 01 the state. Various answers 
have been given. Leaving out of sight 
mere local influences, we find no less than 
six factors contributing to the Democratic 
defeat. ‘Taken singly, these factors are 
not of great weight; but, taken together, 
they have been of great power. They 
operated in silence; and, because their ag- 
gregate force was not appreciated, the pol- 
iticians were deceived. 

1. First of all we may note the monetary 
stringency existing throughout Virginia. 
Agricultural products of all kiads, repre- 
senting by far the Jargest. productive inter- 
est of the state, arelow. Tne condition of 
the rural districts is described by the 
phrase, ‘“‘hard times.” The scarcity of 
money is oppressive. By not a few the 
political party in power is supposed to be 
responsible for this depression in business; 
and, as a result, they naturally look toa 
change of administration for relief. 

2. Tnere is in Virgioia a widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the Internal Revenue sys- 
tem. Itis believed by many to impose un- 
just burdens on important productive in- 


. extensive minirg 


_zeal has suffered abatement, and through a 


sections are consequently depressed. The 
Democratic reprerentatives elected in 1884 
made no earnest and united eff srt to secure 
a reduction of the tobacco-tox. In return 
for what many regard as unfaithfulness to 
the interests of their constituents, they 
bave been rebuked at the polls. 

8. The tariff question and the Blair bill 
have not been without considerable in- 
fluence. During the past few years 
aud manufacturing 
interests have sprung up. in the 
state. In the Democratic Party of Vir- 
ginia, the Protective Tariff element is very 
strong. With this element the equivocal 
position of the national Democratic Party 
has tended to produce, in some measure, 
distrust and alienation. Again, a majority 
of the people favor the Blair bill, the pas- 
sage of which would secure them better 
schools for years to come. The support 
given that bill by some of the Democratic 
Congressmen from Virginia is believed by 
many not to have been sufficiently cordial 
and earnest. There is no interest over 
which the masses of Virginia watch more 
jealously than the public schools. 

4 There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with what is justly characterized as ‘* ma- 
chine politics.” The nominations for 
office are usually controlled by small poli- 
ticians at the county-seats, and in the 
larger towns and cities. The will of the 
masses is not allowed free and full expres- 
sion. The truth has been strongly set forth 
in a recent issue of the Lynchburg Virginian, 
a prominent Democratic daily paper: 
**The people throughout the state of Vir- 
ginia are thoroughly tired of the autocratic 
ussumption and presumption of self-con- 
stituted cliques who undertake to manage 
all public matters.” It is not strange, 
therefore, that some voters refuse to sup- 
port the machine nominations. 

5. It is undeniable that there exists in 
Virginia considerable dissatisfaction with 
President Cleveland’s Civil Service R-form. 
Many Democrats adhere to the maxim: 
‘To the victors belong the spoils.” Many 
who aspired to office when President 
Cleveland came into power have been dis- 
appointed. Asa consequence, their party 


Democratic defeat they hope to rebuke 
the present administration. Along with 
undue confidence in the certainty of 
victory, this explains tbe phenomenal 
apatny that characterized the election 
throughout the state. Saysa Norfolk corre- 
spondent of the Ri hmont Dispatch, the 
leading Democratic journal of Virginia: 
‘It is very obvious here now that the 
amazing apathy of Democrats of this sec- 
tion in regard to the election was due to 
the manner in which the administration 
has acted toward the party here, particu- 
larly in refusing to turn R»publicans out 
of the navy-yard, custom-house and at 
least one city post-office. Life-long Demo- 
crats boldly asserted their indifference to 
the election, and refused to go to the pulls.” 

6. There is a growing celf-consciousness 
on the part of what are cailed the laboring 
classes in Virginia as in other parts of our 
country. The philosophy or political econ- 
omy underlying the Koights of Labor and 
kindred organizations finds ready accept- 
tance with those whose interests it pro- 
fesses to advance, A remnant of what is 
termed Bourbonism is believed by some to 
cling to not a few of the Democratic leaders 








terests. The price of tobacco is low be- 
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votes were lost to the regular Democratic 


nominees, only to be transferred to other 
candidates that were thought to be in closer 
sympathy with labor. This was especially 
the case in the sixth district, where a 
Knights-of-Labor candidate was elected 
over,the Democratic nominee, though the 
latter was acknowledged on all hands to 
be a good and popular man. 

Such, it is believed, are the leading and 
co-operating causes that brought about 
the Democratic defeat in Virginia. It is 
impossible to forecast the political future 
of the state with certainty. The Demo- 
cratic newspapers and politicians are badly 
chagrined at the result. No doubt they 
will use every endeavor in the next cam- 
paign to regain what they have lost; and, 
hence, we may expect zeal to take the 
place of apathy, and organiza ion the place 
of disorganization. Whether such efforts 
will prove successful remains to be seen. 

SALEM, Va. 





THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 





BY JOHN HALL, D.D., IL.D., 


Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. . 





Wuen our Lord summoned his disciples 
to a survey of the harvest ficld, he said, we 
can easily imagine with pathos in his tones: 
‘* The laborers are few.” It is true they are 
now numerous compared with those of the 
day in which he spoke; but that is not the 
fact we have to look at. They are few to- 
day in comparison with the harvest, and in 
comparison with the opportunities enjoyed. 
This will not be re:lzed by those who have 
dwelt only on the pleasant generalities with 
which we are familiar about the ‘* Christian 
activity” of our age, about this and that 
‘* working Church,” and about the multi- 
tude of Christian agencies. 

We do not forget the progress that Chris- 
tiauity bas made. We are not blind to the 
Christian liberality of our time. We do not 
ignore, but hail with thankfulness, the loud 
calls made upon Christians for spiritual, 
aggressive work; but, after we have taken 
all this into account, we have still to deplore 
the lack of laborers in the world’s great 
harvest. They are few compared to the 
number of professing Coristians, few com. 
pared to the openings for work, few com- 
pared with the multitudes of the race. 

It would not be difficult to prove the last 
of these points. One might call up millions 
of heathens not reached, and of course not 
able to help one another on the right way. 
One might call to notice millions more of 
Mobammedans and of Hindus, not saveges 
by any means, but ignorant of Bible truth. 
Imight adduce natives and tribes under 
the sway of Rome, which has made the 
Word of God of none effect by her tradi- 
tions. But I do not dwell on these. I come 
to Christian lands and Protestant Churches, 
Take kingdoms like Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, and if we except the clergy—and 
of them we shail have sometbing to say— 
what a small number are laborers! Go to 
Protestant England and scrutinize her 
great cities. Whata proportion of the 
people are unreached by the truth! 
What a small proportion ot pro_ 
fessing_Christians are laborers! Go into 
ap ordinary parish, and-take away those 

who have a material or social interest 
at stake, and how few “laborers” are there! 
The peculiarities—otherwise indefensible, 





in this state. As a natural consequence, 


and the eccentricities—otherwise repulsive, 
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of this avd that body of volunteers will be 
tolerated by tbe average Christian witb the 
qualitcation: *‘ Well, so many are hving 
and dying ia ignorance it is good that avy- 
body, in any wav, approaches them.” Take 
our own country apd pass in review our 
cities and towrs, and maoy a wide area of 
peopled state and territorv, and how few 
are the laborers! The proportion cf them 
to the people is not large, and of these 
popularly se. down as at work—how many 
of us are in it pr_fessionally, how many so- 
cially, because it is the thing “in go-d 
form”; bow many simply because it is the 
way of living! Can these be called la 
borers? 

Come closer sti!]. Take a large and flour- 
ishing parisb, with a numerous Congrega. 
tion. How many among them can »e 
ca'led laborers ? Could one in ten? Could 
one in twenty? This review may well re- 
call the need of the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and the revival of region, that men 
and women brought under ‘the power of 
the world to come,” may labor, really labor 
for the salvation of others. 

Avd who may be expected to be labor°rs? 
As a matter of course, ministers of the G:s- 
pel are first thougut of. Nor is this unnat- 
ural. Toev are by their calling committed 
to work. But we are human, and there are 
many drawbacks to effective labor. Some 
go into the ministry as into law or med- 
icine, simp y as the best way to get on. 
There are spec'al facilities for reaching the 
pulpit. Ia lands where the Courch es'ab- 
hsbed by law is, as bas been ironically said, 
a “branch of the O.vil Service,” and where 
politic.! and property ivfluepces pu: men in- 
to the bignest places, this was to have been 
expected. Much spiritual ind ffereuce has 
marked such C urches ip Scandanavia, in 
Eog'and, in Wales and Ireland, in Scot- 
land, till outside iofluences told on the 
clerzy. But it is just possible that arti- 
ficial facilities g.ven candidates for the min- 
istry may work ioa like m‘schievous way. 
How mapvy of us are wanting in earnest- 
ness, in studied adaptation to the wants of 
the people} Mavy of us are chargeable 
with giving out what is grateful to us per- 
sonally—the intellectual, the philosophical, 
the etoical, the original, instead of ‘‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” Maoy of us 
are laborers ‘tin season”—on tbe Lord’s 
day. and at other regulation p: riods—but 
rarely ‘tout of ceasov,” at the t)mes and in 
the places where dying men and women 
can be sppruacbed. We keep up the ma- 
chinery of a church as we found it, and are 
content that no ground is being lost, as 
proved by col ections, churc} statistics, and 
social consideritions. Many of us are, 
half the time, like swallows on the houre- 
top, ready to fir, at a signal, elsewhere, 
as isproved by the vexatious multitude of 
applications for a “hearing” in any prom- 
inent vacant pulpit. Are we a!l laborers 
in the Master’s sense of the word? Thank- 
fulto the Lord of the harvest for a nobler 
and graoder army of preachers than ever the 
world bad befure, truth yet compels us to 
make this discount. 


And there is anvther side of this matter 
that 1s not to be overlooked. Mony 
earnest ministers, are, through faults some- 
where else than in themselves, unuble to 
give themselves ‘‘wholly” to labor. They 
are not freetodo it. They must “live,” 
and, in a dezree, on the sc.Je of comfort 
aod respectaoility which is conventiunally 
fixed for preacbers. Their tamilies must 
live, and their chiidren get education. Per- 
hap3 there are dependeats upoa them out- 
side their fimilies, to peglect whom, in 
comparative pover y, would be tosh un. 
lovely aad uncbristiao. 8» they have 
to turn aside from the lfe-we rk 
of their vows and consecrations to make 
some supplement to their income; por is 
this the on'y term of disccursgement. Toe 
apathy of their people, professing Caris- 
tians, the inability to get helpers to carry 
© .t plans imp!ying them, the want of means 
with which to begin, and tne need of c)n- 
centrating «!] energy on the ‘‘ support of 
ordicancer,” and such other drags, hold 
back the zen] and energy whicb, in more 
encouragiog aod favorable circums'ances, 
would have eff.cted some hirg. An atl: 
minster pot long ago moved from a splec- 
did tield because while there was no charge 
of neglect of it, many murmured over his 
laboring when others rested in what they 





called an ** outside effort.” He was in fact 
reaching a crowd approached with the 
truth in no other way. 

8» much bas been said, and more m'¢ht 
be, of the class to which the writer belongs 
and of which he speaks the more freely be- 
cause sharing with his order the need for 
covfession avd bumilativn before God. 
When the consecration of M: ses, the cour- 
age of Daniel, the tears of Jeremiah’s com- 
passion, the hero'sm of the Buptist, the 
gentleness of Jonn, and the versatile devo- 
tien of Paul, now weeping over godless, 
bypoerit'cal professors, pow rej ‘icing with 
jy uaspeskable over sufferings for Christ, 
aod over the j +y of others—when tbese are 
our models and ideal we may well be 
ashamed that we fall so far below them, 
woile our light is so great and our advapn- 
tages avd openings so splendid; for we 
have exc: pt‘onal freedom and we enjoy the 
innumerable aids that come to us from the 
generations of our predecessors. 

By the scriptural constitution of our 
cburcbes minis ers are not the only parties 
committed to Chrstian labor. Cauich 
officers cai'ed by various names (the deacon 
of New Eoglanoa is assigued substantially the 
duues of the Presbyterian elder) share in 
many of their respoosibilities, aud iu mapy 
ins’ances are truz labcurers, pot merely in 
their attendance at routine meetings and 
counsel ian matters of difficulty and disc’. 
pline. True it 1s that most of them, re- 
ceiviog po payment for service, aod being 
dependent on tne vsual industries of life, 
caa only give a part of th:irtime to die- 
tioctive Cur stian work. They, in tuis re- 
spec’, are pot uolike ministers who are ex- 
pected to co-operate in wany forms of be- 
nevolent work quite outside that to which 
they are ordained. Thoroughly earnest 
men in such positions will fiad time to Ja- 
bor by counsel, by supervision, by waraing 
and entresaty for the spiritual good of 
o bers. One may fivd exceptional unhappy 
cases where a church officer becomes a par- 
ti an and in opposition to the existing con- 
di ion of ‘hings, and the energy, time, in- 
genuity and i: fluence then expended in 
pusbing his favorite policy msy show how 
much can be done when tborougbly roused 
to exertion. Not oll cfiicers are laborers. 
Some ec-ept the call as an acknowledg- 
ment of their standing aud character. S»me 
are told tuat th-ir nemes will be a tower cf 
strength. Sume mean well, but drop into 
ind: lence, and some do not study adapta- 
tion ‘0 tue conditions of the people among 
whom they are supposed to work for 
Caorist. In many cases the officers have the 
ground eccupiea by the Church districted; 
so they come to visit and koow tbe people; 
for without such acquaintance little influ. 
erce can be exercised. But io many cases 
there is no tuch knowledge and no conse- 
quent influence. But it canoot be too 
deeply impressed on the mirds of such 
Caristian officers tbat there are powers to 
be exercised by them which the ordinary 
pasicr cannot empl.y. The average man 
assumes a certain uir and tone as fitting in 
the presence of a mivister, which he does 
not dcem necessary before a busivess ac- 
qu»iatance, as aa elder or deacon my be. 
S»o the latter knows him better than cin 
the former, Fu-thermore, when aminister 
speaks his word of faithful warving or en- 
trea'y to afelluw man the tempter’s whis- 
per ia the other ear is: **He is only aoing 
his professional duty, earning bh s salery.” 
Let a Cunstian vffi er, a banker, a lawyer, 
a faimcr, @ scoregeeper, in tbe spirit ofa 
Christian gen'leman, say the )ke words, 
and no such pleais possible. Au! what a 
power fur good sucn mena may be, if only 
aglow with tbe love: f Curist, and ready to 
worg as his laborers! 

O.1 all banas it is corceded that the 
Cuurch bas responsibiity f r ber p_or, in 
the tirst instance, and io the next for all 
the poor around—for ‘*a'l men as she has 
oppcrtunily, aod especially for them of tne 
bh: useholo of faith.” If meo and women 
discard the Courch they canpnot wooder if 
thr y be lef. 10 the compassion of the state, 
when dependent on others. The « fficers 
who, in wise and tai nfut kindoess. act as 
the almovers of the Lord’s people, have a 
teid of peculiar us funess betvre them, 
apd certain it is taut not a litie of the 
money tbat gs out in m scel avevus char- 
ities would effect more good if dispensed 
by such intelligent Curistian offizers. Gifts 





so given have Jess demoralizing effects 
tban when taken from a general charitable 
society, and wise and timely endeavor can 
tbus save maty from dependence. Cbris- 
tian peuple now sustain many a beneficent 
agency, for which Curistiavity gets no 
credit. It is right to connect the river and 
its fountain in the minas of men, so tbat 
they may appreciate the Saviour who, by 
example, teachiug, and power makes men 
pity and helo tbeir fellows, and so distin- 
guishes Christian from heathen lands. 
Here, too, the laborers are few. Most 
churches should have more cfficers than 
they have. Many gatherings of people are 
prevented from being organized into 
churches, because they have not, and 
cannot get, the men for such offices. 
Many are in the offices who do» little. We 
may truly say, here again, *‘the laborers 
are few.” 

Of Sabath-school teachers—a class of 
workers developed in the present century, 
and doing incalculable good—I will only 
say that we have not got encugh of them, 
nor, with all the aids furnish+d, enough of 
real laborers, seeking the salvation of their 
pupils one by one. Rather let a word he 
spoken to churchmem ers g¢ nera!ly, and as 
such. They are numbered by bundrds 
in our large congregations. They clain 
by their stan ting to be redeemed by Corist’s 
blood, on their way to Heaven, living mean- 
time by faitb, aad‘consecrated, soul, body 
and spiri', to their Lord. W:re their Lord 
to come into the average coogr ga‘ion, 
would he not still have to say * the labor- 
ersare few”? How rany continue with ove 
accord in prayer and supplication? How 
often does proposed aod needed labor fall 
tbrough for want of laborers? Are put 
faithful hearts sometimes cast down b: cause 
alone ia ¢ffurts that require aid? Of these 
things, Coristian reader, you prbaps 
ougbt to thiok. Are you lavoring? You 
are anemployer. How often and ia what 
ways bave y..u sought th» spiritusl good 
of those you empioy? You are a pretes- 
siunal man. How far have you influenced 
for Corist those to whcm you Came n arin 
your duties? You area young man. Are 
tuere any of your class fur whom you are 
laboring? You are rich ard influential and 
busy. Do any of your feliowmen say: 

‘Caristianity must be atrue divine power 
when it sets a man like him to labor fur th2 
souls of men”? Orare there hundregs of 
your ass cistes, woo know you weil, who 
coula say of you: ‘* Taere’s nothing against 
him; but nothing he has ever said, or d ne 
under our eyes would show that he loved 
Curist with all his beart and pitied the 
souls of men”? Dear readers! Curistians as 
you trust you are, attend the means of grace, 
but be laborers. Give your money, but be 
lab rers. Use your influence, but be labor- 
ers. Look out tue places in the harvest- 
tield where you can do somethiog—and do 
it. D> it not as uader man's eye, but Goa’s; 
pot as for the pastor, but as for the Caief 
Suepherd and Bishop of souls. Do it not 
in the force of your own will and bands, 
but in the power of God's spirit brought 
down to you while oa bended knee. Aaddo 
it not that your fellows may aopreciate and 
prai-e you, but that the Lord Jesus, woo 
loved, receemed aod sav.d yu, may “see 
of the travail ef his soui aud be satisfied.” 





WATER OR WINE? 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








RUNNING water bas always possersed a 
cbarm jor :be minds of men secord to no 
other influence tn out-door life. All through 
the old literatures, from the brooks of tve 
Bible tu tae resplendeot fountaips of Ho1- 
ace, we bear the bubbling of the transpareat 
streams aud feel tue coolness and tresnness 
of tueir currents, Whetuer we walk by tbe 
Jordap, or rest by the dreamy ** source of 
some sacred stream,” we never miss the dis- 
tinct and indivivaal fascinatiou—the melo- 
dious mystery of the ri; pling elemeot, so 
abuod:«nt avd yet so precious; tne tiakd, 
wuter-worn pebbles, the whie sand, the 
flashing minnows, the king fisher! 

The poets, tuose glorious jou gers by the 
brooks, lopg agu surprised tue rhytamic 
secret of ruupiug water: but they have 
never bern able to imprisoo in their lyrics 
that under tbrob, that liquid counterpoint 
which palpitates in every brouk aud rivulet 
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from Texas to Turkestan. Anacreon 
caught the gurgle of wine. and set in ex. 
quisi*e porasing the sensuous, luring de- 
lights of tbe mocker glowing red in the 
glass, and Keats, the restless, longing boy, 
has cried out: 


“Oh! for a beaker fulj of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blusnf1l Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And parple-staingd moath.” 

But the artless, heal:by soul would have 
thought of the bubbling spring, with the 
fragrant wint growing around it. [ remem. 
ber one, where the peppermint and cress 
aod calamus formed the frame for a pool, 
clearer and sweeter than that of Baodusia; 
and a gourd was the beaker, at whose brim 
the beaded bubbles winked. Oae who 
dravk there felt. the eoo!vess slowly steal 
throughout his freme, and it was as if Na 
ture had poured her fresbness through his 
veins. If wine is a mocker, water is a con. 
soler. If your nerves are tired, there is no 
medicine so good as the sound of a 
pure, swiftly-flowing brook. Toe re. 
s'orative effect comes of the lull. 
ing, soothing ripple-music. Insomnia is 
impossible whre this stream-bubbling 
can be heard. Tbe sweetest sleep 
that ever came to tired eyelids may be had 
by hanging your hammock (sme sultry 
summer n'ght) directly ab ve a nvisy rapid 
of some pure brook, or by thes a. I re- 
member many a night of delicious clumber 
on tbe cool, dry sand of a F.oridian coast- 
island. Tbe swash and bo.m of the At- 
lan'ic comes with the thought. The 
swee'est flowers and the most luxuriaat 
p'aats grow where water is; they seem to 
revel in the moisture, the coolness, the 
music and the pervadiog freshness. All 
the fuur-footei animals and the birds con- 
gregate at times near tbe springs and brooks, 
or ship shyly down to the stul pools to 
vathe. Tbe sbade is more refreshing and 
the sunshine is more antiseptic iu the little 
dells where the i: fluence of the rest'ess 
wa‘er-currents fills all tne air. What flagon 
with its mysterious philter can stay the 
very soul thirst hke a jug of water from 
the hill-side spring! Comfort me with a 
draught trom the *‘ moss-cover d bucket.” 
Even a picture of an old weil-sweep is cook 
ing and satisfying, a'most. 

But a bathin runving water! Have you 
wa'cved a fish in @ crystal-c’ear current, 
his beajiup stream, workiug his fiis jist 
enough to keeo bim stationary? Waat 
comfort is suzges‘ted! Every pore cf one’s 
skin, every ultimate pariicle of one’s nerve- 
tissue, every finer of On¢’s frame, clamors 
for the luxury that the fis: enjoys. See 
that wading-b'rd, a heroa or a sand-piper; 
how the sense of cooloess must steal up 
those stilt-lke legs and ripple out to the 
tip of every feather! Who doesn’t like to 
wade? I should almost doubt the honesty 
of him whose feet did not 1°:ca to fe.l the 
touch of fl»wing water. 

I once fc unl a brown thrush’s nest ona 
branch swivging about tnree feet above 
the surface of a noisy spring stream. I[ 
beard the male Yird sing bard by, aod then 
I knew where be had fouuad those wonder- 
ful liquid notes. If evolution i3 a trutao to 
its farthest limit, tnen we can trace the 
birds back to the fishes, and we might well 
imagine that bira-song 1s tae hereditary 
memory of runping wa’'er. 

lf a stream runs through a desert it is 
accompanied by ashiaing liae of green 
p'ants and we see wisps of birds filowing 
its wavering way. Woeno the glaciers re- 
treated frum tue tempera’e Z»0e our sivers 
were the first immigratioa lines of plants 
and animals. True, toe warm Gulf Stream 
enticed a fringe of gree: farup the Atlantic 
coast; but it,was tue Miss ssippi R ver that 
drew from its mouth to is svurce a great 
army of vegetativn which after vard spread 
over all the grea: valley and ous across the 
bighlaods. Next to srnligot and heat, 
water is the greatest life-z:ving force in 
Nature. Wuerever suoligut and water 
meet there is lux iriaat, gusuing life, 

Water is j>y; drouth is sorrow aod death. 
Life is a fever wish’ ut toe cooling sip, the 
sovtning draught trom tue well. Waat is 
the use of stimu ants, when, with most of 
us, the mere triztion of lfe’s cirrert io 
our veins is buroing us up? A stimeuce 
from every artifizial s'rain is com asaoded 
by Nature, and the commiod is imp icitly 
obeyed by all her subjects save man. A 
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fountain of the rarest old wine would never 

tempt my thrush, my mockingbird or my 

gay, green heron. Water, the soother, the 

quencher of fire, the controller of passion, 

jstheirdrink. There is a profound physi- 

ological meaning in this trite fact. The 

wild things do not know as much as we 

do about the good of this or the evil of 
that; but they never break old Nature’s 
laws. What is the meaning? It is equi- 

poise — steadfastness — hereditary habit. 

Looking into the far future and remem- 
bering how this hereditary habit is cre- 
ated, we may well draw the conclusion, 
and to-day begin laying the foundation 
for the steadfast character of future gen- 
erations. Shall dumb nature, working 
blindly, do more than human nature, work- 
ing in the full flood of intelligence and of 
Christian enlightenment? For countless 
ages the bird and the beast have kept faith 
with Nature; and who finds a wild bird 
with consumption or a wild beast with 
Bright’s disease? There is nothing vision- 
ary insuch a question. From my earliest 
boyhood I have becn a persistent, tireless 
roamer in the wild woods, a student by 
field and flood, and I never yet have found 
a sick wild thing, save those sick from 
wounds, nor have I ever found a dead wild 
thing which appeared to have died of 
disease or o!d age. This is significant, in 
view of man’s terrible lot. No one need 
rush to tbe extreme of the thought; but 
why may we not sensibly and safely infer 
enough to argue as follows: For years un- 
numbered the wild things have strictly fol- 
lowed the plain rules of Nature. As they 
have developed their habits have developed, 
so that a bird, for instance, and its life- 
habit are the results of parallel and just 
natural forces. Man and his habits might 
have been as justly ba'anced for perfect 
physical and moral sanity, if he had never 
transgressed. But transgression is already 
becoming a hereditament—I mean physi- 
cal transgression—and who does not see 
long dark lines runping down into the far 
future markivg the ways of weakness, dis- 
ease, suffering and crime, through count- 
less generations? 

Man has not been upon earth as long as 
the cther animals have. We canno: say, 
and I think science forbids us to say, that 
man has yet had time to develop any stead- 
fast human life-habit. But in the great fu- 
ture habit will crystallize and become per- 
manently hereditary. It appears to me 
that one of the highest offices of Christi- 
anity is to influence through the ages this 
crystallization of human habit. Man, the 
last and noblest of God’s creations, will, 
perhaps, some time in the awful future, 
reach a fixed stature, when (in no dimly 
figurative sense) his drink will be either 
water or wine. Nature, even human 
nature, is in God’s hand, and we 
must trust that, as he has led his 
older creatures to steadfas!ness in the 
simplest and safest habit of life, he will 
lead our younger and more precious race 
of beings safely into the highest state of 
moral and physical equilibrium. The water 
of lifeis a phrase balancing well between 
the meanings of science and the meanings 
of religion. There is no substitute for 
water anywhere in the economy of Nature, 
and its cleansing and soothing properties 
might well pass over into literature along 
with the word and typify the highest and 
purest influence that affects human life. 

If we could but view ourselves as the 
fountains of generations running perhaps 
millions of years into the future, and then 
rationally consider the enormous responsi- 
bility we assume when we adulterate the 
fountains, we should shudder that on our 
account a clear stream is rendered muddy 
and bitter to flow so far. 

What a brook, bordered by green wil- 
lows, winding away through the great 
Plain of the future, is a hereditary happi- 
ness! Robust health and steadfast quali- 
ties, based on sanity, purity, and sim- 
plicity! A clear stream of generations 
after generations, slowly but surely assum- 
ing the type-form of the race! 

Perhaps, after all, the universal delight 
in running water shown by mankind is but 
& manifestation of the great under-thought, 
the natural, spontaneous impulse toward 

‘the proper steadfast habit of life, the life 
of purity. 
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THREE UNIQUE BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. J. ©. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 








Tue third of the three ‘‘ Unique” books 
in ‘*Tbe Harris Collection of American 
Poetry,” is another of the early produc- 
tions of the pen of Cotton Mather. We 
give its full title. 

‘‘An|Elegy|on the Much-to-be deplored 
Death | of that never-to-be-forgotten Person | 

the Reverend | Mr. Nathanael Collins; | who 
After he had been many years a faithful | Pas- 
tor to the Church at Middletown of | Connecti- 
cutin New England, about the Forty third year 
of his Age Expired; | On 28th 10 moneth 1684 | 

Testor. Christianum hic de Christiano vera 
proferre, | Hier. Epist. Paulae.| Sic oculos, 
sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat | Diqnum laude 
virum musa vetat mori—Horat. | Boston in 
New England. | Printed by Richard Pierce for 
Obadiah Gill, | Anno Christi 1685.” 

On the first page, with a few lines of the 
second, is an *‘ Address” to the reader, 
signed with the initials of Cotton Mather, 
C.M. The elegy itself occupies pp. 1—20. 
With regard to this volume Brinley writes: 
‘‘Not in any public library. Have never 
heard of another copy.” Indorsed by so 
high an authority as this, I venture to 
call it a ‘‘unique.” Sabin speaks of it as 
‘*this extremely rare and curious poem.” 
I have the impression that Mr. Brinley’s 
copy, subsequently purchased by Mr. Har- 
ris, was the one to which he refers. It is 
possible, but not probable, that in the gar- 
ret of some old house at the ‘‘ North End” 
in Boston, there may be stowed away in 
chest or barrel a copy of the elegy. As, 
however, the attics of all the venerable 
mansions in the old sections of that city 
have been carefully ransacked in search of 
rare books or pamphlets, we may, I think, 
take it for granted that in ‘* The Harris Col- 
lection” is the only copy of the elegy in 
existence. 

It is quite safe to assume that very few 
persons know anything about the subject 
of the elegy, ‘‘the much-to-be-deplored,” 
the Rev. Nathanael Collins. Cotton Math- 
er is very confident that so (excellent an 
individual must, as a matter of course, 
long live in men’s memories, inasmuch as 
herefers to him as ‘that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Person.” The information we have 
concerning him is very scanty. He was 
born at Cambridge, Mass., March 7th, 
1641-2, was graduated at Harvard in 1660,and 
was ordained pastor of a church in Middle- 
town, Conn., formed November 4th, 1678. 
The meeting-house in which the ordination 
took place, we are told, was ‘‘ twenty feet 
equare, ten feet from sill to place, and 
enclosed with palisades, for a 
safeguard against Indians. This house 
stood eighteen years, and accommodated a 
population drawn from an area represented 
in 1870 by thirty different cong egations.” 
He died December 28th, 1684. One of his 
sons, John, married Mary Dixwell, daugh- 
ter of John Dixwel!, one of the regicide 
judges of Charles I. 

If the volume of which I speak is a 
“unique,” so is the “elegy” itself. It is 
doubtful if precisely another such a pro. 
duction, in its general ‘“‘get up,” can be 
found in any language, ancient or modern, 
Its extravagaut bombast is something fear- 
ful. 


‘* There were more wounds given to the whole 
Colony of Connecticut than the Body of Cesar 
did receive when he fell wounded in the Senate 
House. « « All the qualities of most exem- 
plary Piety, Extraordinary IJgenuity, obliging 
Affability, joined with the Accomplishments of 
an Extraordinary Preacher did render him truly 
Excellent.” : 


The writer of the eulogy seems to have 
had some suspicion that he may have been 
a little hasty in giving his poetical effusion 
to the world. In his address to the reader 
he speaks of it as having been 


‘born before its Time, from a Brain disus’d to 
such performances: in which I have been so farr 
from the accuracy of Virgil who having laid out 
eleven years upon his Aeneids, after all judged 
them not polished enough to be published, that a 
few stolen hours were all I had to shape them in 
and to which J could never have been drawn if 
the subject of these Khythms had like the Gentle- 
man in Thuanus upon his Death-bed, given suf- 
ficient caution. That his Herse should not be 
burdened with bad Faneral verses.” 


In “‘ The Harris Collection” we have sev- 





eral volumes the production of the so-called 
‘¢mad” McDonald Clarke, and, if I remem- 


ber aright, a volume or two written by in- 
mates of insane asylums. None of them, 
however, show such marked signs of a dis- 
ordered intellect as does thiselegy of Cot- 
ton Mather, yet no one ever thinks of Cot- 
ton Mather as a lunatic. Let the elegy, 
however, speak for itself. 
After deprecating the idea that Brother 
Collins should be gathered to his fathers 
without having some words of eulogy pro- 
nounced over his grave, his heart-broken 
friend proceeds to beseech Heaven to 
Showr 
On a bereaved Clod of Earth a pow’r 

To yield a spire of grass.” 
In a note the writer says (‘‘ Allusion 
to the poetical fancy of Ajax”): 


“Whereon may grow 
The name of Collins” 


i 





He bas a vision inthe ‘‘ howling desert,” 
to which he says: 
** Depriv’d of Charrets and of Horsemen too 
{II Kin@s, li, 12.) 

I on the wings of Contemplation flew.” 
The vision took on the form of an “ elect 
lady.” 
**Grov’ling in Ashes, with dishev’led hair 

Smiting her breast, black’d with a mourning 

dress 

Resembling Mother Sion in distress.” 
When he would know who this sorrowful 
one was: 


sé 





from above a voice did thunder: Here 
Pitty, the Church of Middletown bespeaks 
Set in the midst of sorrows and sobs and shrieks,” 


Faull of curiosity to know what was the 
cause of all this bitter grief, he says that: 
“ With Bowells full of it, I hastened to 

The Wet place, asking why she grieved 80; 

And had this Answer.” 
Some twelve pages are now devoted to 
the reply of the widowed church, who 
seems to be as much surprised that every- 
body had not heard what had happened, 
as was Cleopsas, who wondered that it 
should not have been generally known what 
had taken place in Jerusalem, when our 
Lurd was put to the shameful death of the 
cro:s. ‘Art thou only a stranger in Jeru- 
salem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there?” 
“ $Ir, Ask you this? Are you a sojourner 

Within New England’s bounds and know not why? 

I’ve lost great Collins, man! O that, O there, 

From this Tears-Fountain is my misery.” 

“The Rabbins say 

That when good old Methusela did die, 

His wife nine husbands lost in him that day.” 

There are sixty stanzas, of four lines each, 
through which Mother ‘‘ Middletown 
church” pours forth her grief in the most lu- 
gubrious strains. A few only of these stanzas 
can we quote. Taken as a whole, there is 
nothing to be compared with them ‘“‘ in 
the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth.” If it 
were not for the explanatory foot-notes, no 
angel or man could form the faintest con- 
ception of what it is to which allusion is 
made in some of the stanzas: 


** O that Appelles were my servant now 
To limn this Hero, but his utmost Al/ 
Would blush and draw a vail upon the Brow* 
Below whose Majesty his skill would fall.” 


‘T would that you, my Friend each drop of Ink 
Could fill with Elogyes no fewer then 
The little celst that. may swim in’t: I think 
The All should celebrate this Flow’r of men.” 
| would too that each syllable all around 
This Globe with perfum’d Air might fly about; 
Or your stentorophonic Tube} might sound 
The praise of admirable Collins out.” 
The following are ‘‘ Orphic utterances,” 
the meaning of which we have sought in 
vain to fathom: 
« Facetious Snow-balls from his candid breast 
With early Magic hence would captivate 
His near Familiars, so that he was blest 
Who could have leave to be his intimate, 


‘Hence from his Cradle clothes his neat discre- 
tion 
Mounted upon bridled Urbanity, 
Before a most obliging Disposition 
Triumphant rode in ev’ry company.” 


We defy the wisest of the ‘‘ Concord 
philosophers” to rival this. 

He goes on to eulogize the Reverend Mr. 
Collins’s ‘Faith, Love, Virtue, Knowl- 
edge,” under which last head he speaks of 
his wonderful attainments in ‘‘ Grammar, 
Rhet’ric, Logic, Arithmetic and Geometry.” 





“* As that painter did upon his Minerva.” 
“+Of which I can with my microscope see incredible 
hundreds playing about in one drop of water.” 
“¢ Which Speaking-Trumpet may be heard a vast 
way of." 





“ How right was his Arithmetic that knew 

Wisely to measure his own dayes! How right 
Was his Geometry, that found the true 

Bulk of the earth! a point* not with the sight. 
His ‘‘ Temperance” was wonderful, and 
that other virtue, ‘‘ Patience,” how marvel- 
ous it was in him. 
“For Patience whole beds and loads of it. 

In his soul flourisht. What A fliction meant 
He felt ag much as most do talk, and yet 

Groans might from him, but Grumblest ne’er be 

sent.” 

Acd then his ‘‘ Godliness,” his ‘‘ Brother- 
ly Kindness” and his ‘ Charity,” where 
could be found fitting words to describe 
these graces? Oh! how sad it is to be com- 
pelled to say that he in whose one person 
were thus concentrated all earthly ameni- 
ties and all heavenly graces, has, by the 
fell stroke of the King of Terrors, been 
taken away! Very tender is the memory 
of all this good pastor has done for his 
flock. 
**To save poor me and mine, Oh how severe 

His Labours were! how lasting his Renown 

Must to my Offspring be, once (saying) were 

Doves eyes within the locks of Middletown, 


** My neighborhood shar’d with me too; he gave 
Some Spirit unto them : and then his ‘* Haven” t 
He chose: So on the Day$ we used to have 
Heaven from him, from us he flew to Heaven.” 
The wail of the Church’s sorrow having 
been poured forth, we are told what next 
followed. 
“She said: Her heavy words were hardly out 
When as one planet-struck, a doleful shout 
Of the surviving Collinses detained 
Me from Replies to what had been complain’d. 
To fill the Stage there seem’d to throng a crowd 
Of his Relations to us, First aloud 
His Aged Parents with drench’d Hankerchiefs 
Saw and had cause thus to proclaim their Griefs.” 
There was one line in this parental la- 
ment, the meaning of which it greatly puz- 
zled the writer to decipher. The sorrow- 
ing parents wished to say that what beauti- 
fnl Paris was among the other cities of 
Europe, their beloved son was to them 
among their other children. It is thus that 
they express this touching thought in the 
words of adieu to which they give utter- 
ance: 
** Farewell, thou world of Dirt.” 
The idea awakened by the expression 
‘*world of Dirt,” seemed so utterly incon 
gruous with the idea awakened by the pe- 
rusal of the description of the exalted 
charms which were said to have marked 
the character of the reverend gentleman, 
that we found it impossible to reconcile 
the two. The informing note cleared up 
the mystery. The Latin of “Dirt,” or 
clay, is ‘‘ Lutum.” ‘lhe ancient name of 
Paris was ‘‘ Lutetia,” so called on account 
of the large beds of yellow clay or dirt 
found in the locality on which the town 
was originally built. Who but Cotton 
Mather, whose mind was always full and 
running over with just such odd conceits, 
would ever have thought of calling a fa- 
vorite son a ‘‘a world of Dirt!” 
Widow and orphans add their tears and 
lamentations to those of the parents of the 
departed one. After a time 


“Thick Mists amain 
About us gathering: a Murmur there 
Of the blest shade himself we then might hear.” 


In ten stanzas, the happy saint in glory 
speaks words of comfort to his sorrowing 
friends. 

‘Fond Mortals, wipe your eyes (said he) pray 
[keep] 

That liquor for yourselves—poor Envy ’tis 

Which prompts your Threnodies forme. To weep 

For my sake, is but to ignore my bliss,” 

He closes his song with an exhortation, the 
precise meaning of which no one can com- 
prehend without a very definite explana- 
tion. 

“ Souls, followme. Anon the Stare, the Sands, 

The Atoms of the Universe —— —— a Scrol 

Like Heaven filled with Nines tor cypher stands, 

Compar’d to the Long Joyes that over us may roll.’ 
Which means—‘ fill all Heaven with the 
figure nine, the largest of the numerals, 
and the great whole is but zero, in compar- 
ing eternity with time.” It will be noticed 
that the last line of the foregoing stanza is 
alongone. The writer apologizes for this 
length by sayiug in the notes: “A line 





“+ And an invisible point no doubt would it be to 
bumane eye in the Starry Heaven tho’ it probably 
contains above Ten Thousand Millions of cubic 
German leagues," 

“+ It was the sentence of a great saint under creat 
pain—I groan but d> not Grumble.” 

¢t Alluding to a religious service he had recently 
held in New Haven. 

§ He died on the Sabbath, 
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purposely too long for the verse, but too 
short not—” and here, in trimming the page 
the binder cut off a small part of it, and 
some one has tried to supply what is want- 
ing by writing some words, two or three of 
which are indistinct and leaving only: 
‘** Shaddow of Eternity.” 

The Elegy concludes with a petition— 
viz. : 
“ O save New Englands churches; Let them be 

Still Golden Candlesticks, belov’d by thee, 

Still Puritans ; still v’ry Pallaces. 

Keep up the Quickset Hedge about them. Please 

To keep the gladsome streams of them alive. 

Save Middletown, and cause thePlace to thrive 

Under Fat Clouds, still, and that Bochim let 

By thy Provision be a Bethel yet. 

Save ev’ry soul that reads this elegy ; 

Like Collins let us live, like Collins dy. 

Amen.” 

Could such a singular production as this 
elegy have been prunounced anywhere and 
at any time and by anybody save in Puri- 
tan New England, in the last half of the 
seventeenth century, and by Cotton Ma- 
ther? 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HARVARD'S QUARTER-MILLEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION. 
BY D. G. LYON, D.D., 


HMo.u.is PRoressor OF Divinity In HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 








Tue celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Har- 
vard College is an event of great interest 
to all American lovers of learning. Tunis 
interest is felt, not merely because Harvard 
is the oldest of our schools, but because it 
is an institution which shows the high esti- 
mate placed by the Puritan fathers on edu. 
cation; an institution founded in penury, 
amid the prayers, faith and hope of men 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich toward 
God; an institution where so many faithful 
servants of the Church and of the State 
have been nurtured, and one which, through 
its long course, from the days of small 
things down to its present greatness, has 
received in such abundant measure the 
livine benediction. 

The college was founded by a vote of the 
General Court of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, on Nov. 7th, 1636, but the 
generous gift of John Hrrvard came two 
years later. In celebrating the birth of the 
institution it was therefore natural and 
proper to remember both the original 
founders and him whose munificence gave 
it a new impulse, and whose name it bears. 

The anniversary celebration, as planned 
by the committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, covered four days, beginning Friday, 
Nov. 5th. Excepting the rain on Saturday, 
the weather during this time was perfect. 

The feature of the first day was an ora- 
tion byitne Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, before the newly formed associa- 
tion of the alumni of the Harvard Law 
School. This able address was naturally 
in large measure retrospective, and with 
filial devotion the orator considers the pres- 
ent methods of his alma mater in the law 
to be the ideal methods. He held that the 
greatest service which a legal training can 
do for the student is to impart to him cor- 
rect methods. The proper aim of a law 
school is not simply to teach law or to 
make lawyers, but to teach law in a grand 
manner, and to make great lawyers; not to 
make men smart, but to make them wisein 
their calling. 

The oration was followed by a collation, 
and the notable feature of the after-dinner 
speeches was the hearty indorsement given 
to the methods introduced by the Dean of 
the school, which the speakers considered 
as marking an epoch in the history of legal 
education. 

On Saturday, undergraduates’ day, the 
athletic sports which had been planned, in- 
cluded boat-races, a foot-ball game, and a 
torchlight procession. A dense fog lifted 
in time to make the boat-race possible; the 
foot-ball game with the students of Wes- 
leyan College, was played in a rain, while 
the weather made it necessary to postpone 
the procession until Monday night. The 
literary exercises of the day, held in San- 
ders Theater, the largest ha!l belonging to 
the college, included an oration, a poem, 
an address to the undergraduates and an 
ode, and were highly creditable per- 
formances. 

On Saturday afternoon the President of 








the university gave a reception to the in- 
vited guests and the members of the facul- 
ties. At this reception the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, dele- 
gate of the University of Cambridge, and 
the Rev. Dr. Mandell Creighton, professor 
of ecclesiastical history in Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and delegate from that 
institution, presented to Harvard Uni- 
versity Latin letters of congratulation from 
the mother university and the mother col- 
lege. 

To the religious and musical exercises on 
Sunday admission was obtained by badges, 
each bearing the dates 1686—1886. Each 
guest and graduate participating in the cel- 
ebration received one of these badges on 
registering his name at the office. Except- 
ing the seats reserved for guests, the choice 
was determined by the order of arrival, and 
hence the chapel and Sanders Theater 
were filled before the hours for beginning. 

The sermon in the morning was by 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, the introductory 
services being conducted by Prof. C. C. 
Everett, of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and President Dwight, of Yale University. 
The music, furnished by the organ and the 
anniversary chorus, included a commemo- 
ration hymn by Professor Paine; ‘* We 
Praise Thee, O God!” by Parker; ‘‘ Hzau- 
divit Dominus,” by Ford; ‘‘ Integer. Vite,” 
by Flemming; ‘‘ Sanctus,” by Gounod; and 
the hymns ‘‘Come thou almighty king,” 
and ‘* From all who dwell below the skies.” 
The Psalm selected was a portion of the 
115th—a Psalm of thanksgiving. The other 
Scripture selections were from Genesis xii, 
1—4 (call of Abram), I Kings, iii, 5—15 
(Solomon’s choice of wisdom), and Ephe- 
sians i, 8—23 (the mystery and blessedness 
of the salvation that is iu Christ). Presi- 
dent Dwight read the New Testament pas- 
sage and offered the prayer. 

The sermon was based on the text: 
‘*Even so would he have removed thee 
out of the strait into a broad place,” Job 
xxxvi, 16. To give an adequate account 
of this grand discourse in the space at my 
command would be impossible. The 
preacher had a noble theme, the occasion 
was full of inspiration, and no one, how- 
ever high his expectations may have been, 
can have been disappointed. The sermon 
naturally took the form of an historical 
retrospect, and showed, without going 
into detail, how the college, while never 
losing the spirit of the Puritans, had grad- 
ually freed itself from the limitations of 
Puritanism; how it had been saved from 
doctrinal tests; how its control, to the 
great gain of itself and the clergy, had 
passed from clerical hands; how the tone 
of moral manliness had grown among the 
students; how the Puritan view of life as 
an obligation had developed into the higher 
view of life as an opportunity; and how 
the same development had been reached in 
our views of religion. The discourse was 
at once classic in form and strong in 
thought, abounding in the finest sentiments 
and most striking antitheses; and must 
takeits rank among the great sermons, 

Inthe afternoon the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra charmed as many people as San- 
ders Theatre could hold by rendering over- 
ture No. 3 of Beethoven’s Leonora, John 
Sebastian Bach’s toccata (arranged by H. 
Esser), Handel’s Largo, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 4. The overture and the 
largo, that divinest of all compositions, 
were most appreciated, and the alumni 
association in arranging this rare feast won 
the hearty thanks of the distinguished vis- 
iting theologians, educators and other 
guests in attendance. 


A densely packed congregation assem- 
bled in the evening to hear the sermon of 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks on ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday and to-day and for- 
ever,” Heb. xiii, 8. The preliminary ser- 
vices were conducted by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body and President McCosh, of Princeton. 
The music by the great choir was no less 
notable than in the morning, and harmon- 
ized well with the beautiful Psalm of 
thanksgiving (103) and with the joyous New 
Testament passages concerning the birth of 
Jesus (Luke ii) and the excellence of love 
(I Cor. xiii). 

The philosophic basis of the sermon was 
the thought that no life attains to its best 
growth and good, except as it stands in 
close relationship to universal being and is 





enveloped in a life larger than its own. This 
is true of individuals and of institutions. 
We become more conscious of it at anni- 
versaries; but at all times an institution 
which lives healthily is throwing off the 
special and the temporal and is entering 
into broader relations with the eternal. 

The speaker then noted some of the 
epochs in tke life of the college,and showed 
that this had been the line of her develop- 
ment, passing from the narrower to the 
broader views of discipline, of experience, 
of dogma and of life, until now she stands 
free to draw in inspiration from and to ex- 
ercise influence over the whole activity of 
man. This development is the reconcilia- 
tion of the partial with the universal, the 
temporary with the eternal. 

This universal and eternal is ‘Jesus 
Christ, the meeting of the divine and the 
human, the presence of God in humanity, 
the perfection of humanity in God; the ex- 
pression, therefore, of the nearness and the 
love of God and of the possibility of man. 
Around all life is the loving deity and the 
ideal humanity. 

To inquire how the college stands to this 
element of the Christhood, to the goodness 
of God and the greatness of man, is a duty 
of the anniversary. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, her history has moved in this di- 
rection, and she has been in the guidance 
of holier hands than she knew. She has 
been unwilling to believe the highest things 
of herself. But as we to-day look deep into 
her life, and broad across her history, we 
can see that in it all God has been bearing 
testimony of his nearness and love and of 
the divineness of man as his child. 

Let us then reconsecrate her and let her 
give her whole future to the Christhood 
within, and surrender herself to it for:gov- 
ernment and help and blessing. To do this 
she must remember that Christ is jlaw as 
well as truth, that righteousness is the only 
doorway to the highest truth in Christ. 
And as ske goes onward to larger duty and 
larger truth, perpetually inspired by faith 
in God and faith in man, may he who has 
always been her master be ever more and 
more acknowledged, ever more and more 
obeyed, on even to the distant end. 

This brief outline gives but a poor con- 
ception of the grand sermon, so intense, so 
full of tenderness, so broad in its sweep, 
so philosophic in its conception, so funda- 
mental in its truth. 

Monday, November 8th, was alumni day. 
The exercises consisted of an oration by 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, 2 poem by Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the conferring of 
degrees by President Eliot, a collation, and 
at night a reception by the combined facul- 
ties to the guests and graduates of the 
University. The torch light procession of 
the students, postponed from Saturday, 
also took place in the evening. 

At an early hour in the morning the 
streets and the cullege,yard began to fill 
with spectators, attracted not only by the 
desire to see the procession of guests, offi- 
cers and graduates on its march to San- 
ders Theater, but perhaps, even more, to 
get a view of the expected President of the 
United States. Soon after ten o’clock, on 
the arrival of President Cleveland, the pro- 
cession began to move through the college 
yard toward Sanders Theater, the members 
of the faculties marching in academic gown 
and cap. In Sanders Theater the second 
gallery had been given to the ladies, the 
platform was occupied by the officers and 
guests of the university, while the rest of 
the building was filled to overflowing by 
the Alumni. Among the guests were Pres- 
dent Cleveland, Secret aries Bayard, Endi- 
cott, and Lamar; Senator Hoar, Governor 
Robinson and staff, of Massachusetts; del- 
egates from the universities of Cambridge 
and Edinburgh; the presidents of Yale 
University, Brown University, Dartmouth, 

Williams, Bowdoin, Amherst, Trinity, 
Tufts, Columbia, Cornell University, Johns 
Hopkins, and the University of Michigan; 
Mark Hopkins, Prof. E. A. Park, R. D. 
Hitchcock, Henry Drisler, G. W. Curtis, 
Egbert Smyth, B. L. Gildersleeve, 'Theo- 
dore Thomas, Rodolfo Lanciani, of the 
University of Rome, and numerous other 
scholars. 


Judge Charles Devens, president of the 
Alumni Association, in calling the assem- 
bly to order, welcomed President Cleveland 
to the festivities of the day, and the deaf- 
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ening and prolonged applause which fol. 
lowed the mention of the President’s name 
emphasized the heartiness of the welcome, 
Prof F. G. Peabody offered prayer. and 
the great chorus sang Gounod’s ‘‘ Domine 
Sulvam Fac.” Then followed the oration 
by Mr. Lowell. [This we publish else. 
where.—Eb. ] 

After the oration the chorus sang Beetho. 
ven’s ‘‘ The Heavens Proclaim Him,” and 
Mr. Holmes read the anniversary poem. 
Luther’s hymn, ‘* A Mighty Fortress is our 
God,” was sung aod President Eliot pro. 
ceeded to confer honorary degrees. Con- 
trary to past custom, and at his own re- 
quest, no degree was given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Another inno. 
vation was that President Eliot used the 
vernacular instead of Latin during the 
ceremony. Each of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen rose at the calling of his name, his 
work and his qualities were characterized 
in the highest terms by the President, and 
he then resumed his seat. Of President 
Dwight, for instance, the words used were: 
‘‘Teacher, prescher, New Testament 
scholar, President of Yale University and 
its delegate.” 

The degree LL.D. was given to Govern- 
or G. D. Robinson, L. Q. C. Lamar, G. F. 
Hoar, Charles Taylor, Mandell Creighton, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Timothy Dwight, E. G. 
Robinson, Joseph Leidy, C. K. Adams, 
Mark Hopkics, F. H. Hedge, E. A. Park, 
W..8. Tyler, J. J. Bowditch, E. E. Salis- 
bury, Charles Deane, J. D. Dana, James 
Hall, R. D. Hitchcock, Henry Drisler, L. 
F. Brigham, T. M. Cooley, 8. F. Bird, B. 
L. Gildersleeve, Asaph Hall, 8. W. Mitch. 
ell, H. L. Abbot, G. J. Brush, J. W. 
Powell, W. A. Field, J. 8. Billings, Rodolfo 
Lanciani, O. C. Marsh, M. E. Chevreul, T. 
D. Woolsey, J. G. Whittier. The last 
three, owing to distance or infirmity, could 
not be present. The degree D.D. was con- 
ferred on W. DeW. Hyde, G. P. Fisher, E. 
C. Smyth avd A. V. G. Allen. These im- 
pressive services, which had lasted, includ. 
ing the oration and the poem, for more 
than three hours, closed with the benedic- 
tion, by Dr. A. P. Peabody. 

The procession re-formed at quarter to 
3 o’clock, and marched to the large dining- 
room known as Memorial Hall. Twelve 
hundred men aere foun! seats, and the 
galleries and all available standing-places 
accommodated some hundreds of others. 
Divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie. About 4 o’clock 
Mrs. Cleveland, who had also been a spec- 
tator at the morning exercises, appeared 
with several other ladies in one of the gal- 
leries, and recognized with graceful bows 
the very hearty enthusiasm created by her 
entrance. 

To give an account of the speeches, which 
lasted from 4 till 7:30 o’clock, is here im- 
possible. The speakers were Judge Dev- 
ens, the chairman, President Eliot, Gover- 
nor Robinson, President Cleveland, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
President Dwight, President Angell, Mr. F. 
R. Rives, Senator Hoar, J. R. Lowell, O. 
W. Holmes, B. L. Gildersleeve, G. W. Cur- 
tis, Alexander Agassiz, Dr. Weir Mitchell 
and Prof. J. B. Thayer. 

The speech most enthusiastically received 
was that of President Cleveland, who made 
a fine impression by his plain, straightfor- 
ward, unassuming manner, by his down- 
right manliness, and by his tribute to learn- 
ing. Again and again did the walls shake 
with hurrahs and cries of ‘‘Good! good!’ 
Mrs. Cleveland captured by her charming 
face and bearing, not only the thousands 
of Harvard’s sons who were so fortunate as 
to see her, but the ladies of Cambridge who 
attended a reception in her honor given by 
Mrs. President Eliot speak words of high 
est praise. 


Of the students’ torchlight procession, a 
word. The classes were dressed in uniform: 
’87 wore a crimson Oxford gown and a 
mortar. board cap; ’88 wore the Continental 
uniform—three-cornered hat, colored vest, 
buff waistcoat, yellow breeches and black 
stockings; ’89 wore a square felt hat, Louis 
XV. coat, buckle breeches and dark stock- 
ings; the class of 90 were dressed to repre- 
sent the Union soldiers of the Civil War; 
the students of the Law School, who 
marched at the rear of the classes, repre- 
sented English judges, and wore wigs 
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crimson gowns and ermine. There were 
some interesting transparencies, and a con- 
tinued succession of rockets and other 
fireworks. A symbolic representation of 
“John Harvard’s Pas,” was a piece 
mounted on a wagon, in which were 
students dressed as a butcher, a baker, a 
tailor, and another representiog the statue 
of John Harvard on the College grounds. 
The transparency read: ‘‘We are John 
Harvard. Take your choice”; in allusion 
to the obscurity which hides Harvard’s his 
tory. The streets through which the pro 
cession moved were illuminated, and 
crowded with thousands of spectators. 
This very successful exhibition closed with 
a grand display of fireworks on the college 
grounds. 

The last act in the celebration was the 
reception given by the Faculties of the uni- 
versity to the guests and graduates, and 
made a filting close to the great anniversary- 
Let the old institution, over whose first 250 
years we have so much rejoiced, in the 
words of her president, ‘‘look backward 
with exultation and thanksgiving, and for- 
ward with confidence and high resolve!” 





THE BLACKS MUST NOT APPLY, 


BY THE REV. J. W. HAMILTON. 








PASTOR UNION SQUARE M. RK. CHURCH, SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 

Morse trouble! Where now? Same place. 
The University at Chattanooga has been 
solemnly dedicated to the gods of the hea- 
then, the preaching and practice not of an 
Oriental, but an Occidental caste; and the 
astounding discovery has been made that 
not only the University, but the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, ‘‘our bishops, secretaries, 
agents, editors, visiting laymen, resident 
members, white and black,” the General 
Conference, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are committed to a policy which, 
until now,has been repudiated—-suspiciously 
repudiated, itis granted—but repudiated by 
even the defenders of the ‘‘ white work in 
the South.” Stripped of all needless verbi- 
age, explanations, apologies, and extenua- 
tions, the only defense I have seen un- 
blushingly admits that ‘‘two colored men 
presented applications to the faculty of 
the Chattanooga University for admission 
as students. The faculty refused to take 
the responsibility of admitting them. 
Wherefore? Because they were black, and 
that color suggests a contemptible condition 
to a part, and a part only, of this great 
American people. 

*¢ Rattle his bones 
Over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper, 
Whom nobody owns.” 

Is it true that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a church edifice from which 
she excludes one of her members because 
he is black? The whole Church in the 
South repudiated the action of the ‘church 
or its pastor, in Birmingham, Alabama. Is 
it true that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has founded a great University, from which 
she will exclude one of the children of her 
own members, or, indeed, any struggling 
student, and merely because he was born 
black? The question is a plain aud simple 
one. Yes or no will answerit. The best 
authority, which would most naturally be 
consulted, says yes. And that authority 
affirms the university is at Chattanooga. 
Now defend it who can. It is admitted 
that ‘The policy of the Church in general, 
however, is not to reject students on ac- 
count of color, and this policy is to be car- 
ried out wherever it will not jeopardize the 
interests of the Church.” Think of the 
Church of the Wesleys come to such po- 
litical conniving! If the policy is wrong 
in general, who shall make it right in par- 
ticular? We are not considering a school 
of the Alphabet. There is a great ‘‘Cen- 
tral University,” representing the Holston, 
Central Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Virginia, and Biue Ridge Conferences, 
and the Freedmen’s Aid Society, closing 
its doors in the face of a student who 
May have been converted and _ bap- 
tized at the altar of some Methodist Epis- 
copal church, received into her commu- 
nion, licensed as an exhorter by some Meth- 
Odist pastor and as a local preacher by 
some Methodist Quarterly Conference, 
graduated from some Methodist academy, 
and himself a resident, possibly, of the 





city of Chattanooga! This is no imaginary 
case, if the University is committed to the 
un-Christian policy. I am not taking ac- 
count of cases which may or may not have 
been trumped up as ‘‘a malicious scheme 
to injure the school.” ‘‘ It is not claimed 
that these suspicions were the ground of 
the action of the faculty.” Hence all ref- 
erence to such extenuation is admittedly 
irrelevant. 

No. Methodism founds a great Univer- 
sity, and shuts the door against a student 
simply because he is black. There is a 
great arsenal wherein are housed the mili- 
tary stores for the conquest of a medieval 
civilization, the very nature of which stores 
-must mean the helping, instead of the 
hindering of such civilization. Think of 
| such disloyalty and conspiracy in a nation 
jcommitted by her constitutional amend. 
| ments to the defense of the rights of man! 
The general Government would not dare 
such assumption in her naval academies. 
See the marts of trade, and vehicles of 
travel, horse cars, steam cars, and palace 
cars, and a hundred other things in the 
very heart of the South, all yielding to 
the influences which are come out of 
the North—God’s country—and which all 
tend to an honorable equity among all men. 
Even the Methodist Episcopat Cuaurch, 
South, under the lead of a man honored at 
the North asin the South, announces the 
righteous restoration of equal privileges to 
‘*Our Brother in Black.” And anent this 
spirit of the age, Metnodism sets herself in 
the very mid channel, and assumes to *‘ dam 
up the waters of the Nile with bulrushes.” 
(lv is the feudal spirit of the Middle Ages 

laying ghost at Caattanooga. How it hu- 
Mmiliates a great Christian Caurch to have 

‘one of her boasted schools say to Harvard, 
| Yale, Princeton, even her own Wesleyan 
and Onio Wesleyan Universities, Dickinson 
and Allegheny Colleges, ‘‘I know you 
wouldn’t do it; but then I got $15,000 out 
of the citizens of Chattanooga by doing it, 
and a whole house full of students. See my 
magnificent property.” Let the men who 
commit a Christian (?) Church to such a 
policy for a few paltry pieces of silver, think 
on the epitaphs their children will write at 
their graves. Ye men in black, whose pa- 
tieace is known to all men, hold fast your 
faith; even the men whom ye now distrust 
have their ‘** lucid intervals.” Tis is only 
‘*a Cadmean victory.” A few weeks since 
the whole Church press, like the secular, 
was singing the praise of a teacher in the 
West, who withstood a community in de- 
manding that a young lady of color should 
graduate, when that community said she 
should not, and certainly not with the 
white ladies of the place. Let the same 
papers now sing over Chattanooga. 

Here is the defense which they make at 
Chattanooga: ‘‘The reason is not that one 
is black or that the other is white, but that 
Nature forbids a community of social in- 
terests.” Tell that to the marines. It is not 
true here in Boston, where the most of the 
colored people are imported direct from the 
South. Our common school system brings 
all our children, white and black, into the 
same schools. If ever this ‘‘ Nature” busi- 
ness was worked on theory, it has been 
worked on the Irish and African people, 
It is proverbial that they each hate the very 
ground on which the other stands, and yet 
four-fifths of all the marriages solemnized 
by the writer between the whites and the 
blacks, have been instances where fresh 
and comely Irish girls have been married to 
genuine Ethiopians. The South to-day has 
in every county of every state south of the 
Ohio river, some unlawful white husband 
of a black wife. And ‘‘so far as ethnolo- 
gists have been abie to learn,” I believe, 
they all admit that it is ‘“‘ Nature” which 
makes the trouble. No, my educational 
friends, it is an anti-Christian fiction, a 
mere accident of slavery which shuts the 
black man out of Chattanooga University. 
Just across the line, in Berea, Ky., is 
an irrefutable argument. Let Chattanooga 
ponder on that. Or Maryville in the same 
‘state would furnish food for reflection. 
Goldsmith has statedthe whole difficulty, 
in the familiar lines: 


* Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.’ 

But the gravest blunder is made by the 
Chattanoogians in the announcement that 
the right to exclude the black students from 





white schools was granted the local author- 


ities in such schools by the last General 
Conference, in the adoption of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Report. And in a copy of the 
Chattanroga Daily Times, giving some ac- 
count of the dedication of the University, the 
wri:er finds that one of the bishops is said 
to have read that report, and given his 
comments in connection with a reference 
to the exclusion of the two young men 
from the school, as if he desired his hearers 
to infer that the General Conference had 
givenits approval. There has been noticed, 
from time to time, a disposition upon the 
part of certain brethren to represent a 
conflict of authority in the two reports of 
the two great committees of the last Gen- 
eral Conference, both of which considered 
the entire work, white and colored, in the 
South. We are told, inasmuch as the work 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society during the 
previous quadrennium was approved by 
the General Conference, that the right to 
have white schools, where colored students 
should be excluded, if deemed best by the 
local boards of control, was guaranteed, 
thus assuming that such had been the 
policy of the Society previous to the time 
of the General Conference. And if 
the Bishop’s speech at the dedication 
of the University means anything as 
reported, it means the same thing. 
But the agents of the Freedmen’s Aid Soci- 
ety protested over and over before the Gen- 
eral Conference Committees that no stu- 
dent had been excluded from any school 
under the control of the Society, because of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. And both declared that no such ex- 
clusion ever was intended. The Rev. C. W. 
Howes, of Kentucky, affirmed, on the floor 
of the Conference, as reported in the Dai'y 
Advxa'e, ‘*No such state of things exists 
in the South.” Hence the approval of ad- 


ministration. 
Now, the writer was a member of both 


the Committee on the State of the Church 
and the Committee on the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. He has no recollection of being 
absent from a single meeting of either 
Committee. He wrote the report of the 
Committee on the State of the Church, 
which was adopted by the General Confer- 
ence, and he wrote a part of the report on 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, which was 
adopted. He voted for the report when it 
was adopted. The statements he now 
makes neither a Bishop nor any member of 
the General Conference will deny. 

That either report was hurried through 
the Committee or the Conference without 
proper consideration, and without being the 
intelligent decision of either body consid- 
ering it, isnot true. And yet both reports 
finally ‘‘went through” under the previous 
question. The resolution affirming the policy 
of the Church was the first report adopted. 
It was considered and debated in the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church for days, 
and by some of the ablest men of the 
Church, before it was adopted. It was not 
presented to the Conference for several 
days after it was adopted, because, for one 
reason, Governor Pattison, whose duty it 
was, as chairman of the Committee, to 
present the report, was called away from 
the Conference on official business at Har- 
risburg. It was, however, printed in the 
Daily Advocate as the adopted report of the 
Committee, and before it was presented to 
the Conference every possible parliamen- 
tary ruse was resorted to, for the purpose 
of a reconsideraiion, but in vain. It was 
overwhelmingly adopted by the Confer- 
ence. It is now affirmed that the Bishop 
at Chattanooga insists that it is aot legisla. 
tive, it is only declarative, and expressive 
of opinion. Let us see: Has a Bishop as- 
sumed such interpretation of the action of 
a great Committee of the General Confer- 
ence and the General Conference itself, for 
the purpose of encouraging a violation of 
both its letter and spirit? He must do the 
same thing to rid himself of the action of 
the Conference on the Freedmen’s Aid 
report. 

The report of the Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mittee was written by the Rev. Dr. Manker, 
of Tennessee—at least it came through his 
hands to the Committee. It was submitted 
to the writer before it was submitted to 
the Committee, and both privately andin 
the Committee, as on the floor of the Con- 
ference, the writer had stricken from the 





report everything which would conflict 





with the report of the Committee on the 
State of the Church. The majority of the 
Committee and the majority of the Confer- 
erence were with the writer in all his criti- 
cism3 of the report. His last criticism of 
the report, just before its adoption, when 
the chairman of the Committee granted his 
request, can be found in the proceedings of 
the Conference as published inthe Paily 
Aavocate. 

And the writer now challenges any read- 
er of the two reports to find any conflict 
whatever, or anything in the report of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, which will make 
it possible to authorize the exclusion of a 
student from any school of the Church, be- 
cause of his color. On the other hand, 
read that part of the Freedmen's Aid re- 
port which the Bishop did not read in his 
speech, as reported at the dedication of the 
Chattanooga University—viz, ‘‘Equal rights 
to the best facilities for intellectual and 
spiritual culture, equal rights in the eligi- 
bility to every position of honor and trust, 
and equal rights in the exercise of a free 
and unconstrained choice in all social re- 
lations, is a principle at once American, 
Methodistic, and Scriptural.” Then read 
in the same report the resolution upon 
which Chattanooga University assumes to 
exclude students who may apply, but who 
are black. Read the whole resolution, in- 
cluding the proviso which the writer insisted 
should be add-d, and which was added, before he 
would consent to its adoption, ‘ Reso.nd, 
3, That the question of separate or mixed 
schools, we consider one of expediency, 
which is to be left tothe choice and ad- 
ministration of those onthe ground and 
more immediately concerned, provided 
there shall be no interf-rence with the rights 
set forth in this preamble and these reso.utions.”’ 


THE HARVARD POEM AND ORA- 
TION. 








POEM BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THERE are patriarchs looking vaguely round 
For classmates’ faces, hardly kuown if found ; 
See the cold brow that rules the busy mart ; 
Close at its side the pallid son of art 
Whose purchased skill with borrewed meaning 
clothes, 
And stolen hues, the smirking face he loathes. 


Here is the patient scholar; in his looks 

You read the titles of his learned books ; 

What classic lore those spidery crows-feet speak, 
What problems figure on that wrinkled chee k ; 
For never thought but left its stiffened trace, 

Its fossil footprint, on the plastic face, 

As the swift record of a rain-drop stands 

Fixed on the tablet of the hardening sands. 


On every face as on the written page 

Each year renews the autograph of age ; 

One trait alone may wasting years defy— 

The fire still lingering in the poet’s eye. 

While Hope, the siren, sings her sweetest strain— } 
Non omnis moriar is its proud refrain. 


. * * . * * * 


Three grave professions in their sons appear, 
Whose words well studied all well pleased will 
hear. 


Palfrey ordained in varied walks to shine, 
Statesman, historian, critic and divine ; 

Solid and square behold majestic Shaw, 

A mass of wisdom and a mine of law; 

Warren, whose arm the doughtiest warriors fear, 
Asks of the startled crowd to lend its ear; 

Proud of his calling, him the world loves best 
Not as the coming, but the parting guest. 


* * * * * * - 


As to that hour with backward steps I turn, 
Midway I pause; behold a funeral urn. 

Ah! sad memorial, known but all too well 

Tne tale which thus its golden letters tell: 

This dust, once breathing, changed its joyous life 
For toil and hunger, wounds and mortal strife; 
Love, friendship, learning’s all-prevailing charms, 
For the cold bivouac and the clash of arms, 

The cause of freedom won, a race enslaved 
Called back to manhood and a nation saved, 
These sons of Harvard falling ere their prime 
Leave their proud memory to the coming time, 


* * . * * * . 


While in their stil) retreats our scholars turn 

The mildewed pages of the past, to jearn 

With endless labor of the sleepless brain, 

What once has been and ne’er shall be again, 

We reap the harvest of their patient toil 

And find a fragrance in their midnight oil. 

But let a purblind mortal dare the task 

The embryo future of itself to ask, 

The world reminds him, with a scornful laugh, 

That times have changed since Prospero broke 
his staff. 

Could all the wisdom of the schools foretell 

The dismal hour when Lisbon shook and fell, 

Or name the shuddering night that toppled down 

Our sister’s pride, beneath whose mural crowa 

Scarce had the scowl forgot its angry lines, 

When earth’s blind prisoners fired their fatal 
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New realms, new worlds, exulting science claims; 
Still the dim future unexplored remains, 
Her trembling scales the far-off planet weigh, 
Her torturing prisms its elements betray — 
We know what ores the fires of Sirius melt, 
What vaporous metals gild Orion’s belt; 
Angels, archangels, may have yet to learn 
Those hidden truths our Heaven-taught eyes discern; 
Yet vain is knowledge, with her mystic wand, 
To pierce the cloudy screen and read beyond ; 
Once to the silent stars the fates were known; 
To us they tell no secrets but their own. 

* * * * - * * 
How strange the prospect to my sight appears, 
Changed by the busy hands of fifty years! 
Full well I know our ocean-selted Charles, 
Filling and emptying through the sands and marls 
That wall his restless stream on either bank, 
Not all unlovely where the sedges rank 
Lend their coarse veil the sedgy ooze to hide, 
That bares its blackness with the ebbing tide. 
In other shapes to my illumined eyes 
Those ragged margins of our stream arise ; 
Through walls of stone the sparkling waters flow, 
In clearer depths the golden sunsets glow, 
In purer waves the Jamps of midnight gleam, 
That silver o’er the unpolluted stream. 
Along his shores what stately temples rise, 
What spires, what turrets print the shadowed skies. 
Our smiling mother sees her broad domain 
Spread its tall roofs along the western plain; 
Those blazoned windows blushing glories tell 
Of grateful hearts that loved her long and well; 
Yon gilded dome that glitters in the sun 
Was Dives’ gift—alas, his only one! 
These buttressed walls enshrine a banker’s name; 
That hallowed chapel hides a miser’s shame; 
Their wealth they left—their memory cannot fade 
Though age shall crumble every stone they laid. 

_ . + * a . * 
From high-arched alcoves, through resounding 

halls, 
Clad in full robes, majestic Science calls ; 
Tireless, unsleeping, still at Nature's feet, 
Whate’er she utters, fearless to repeat, 
Her lips at last from every cramp released 
That Israel’s prophet caught from Egypt’s priest. 
I see the statesman, firm, sagacious, bold, 
For life’s long conflict cast in amplest mould; 
Not his to clamor with the senseless throng 
That shouts unshamed,*‘Our party, right or wrong,” 
Bat ta the patriot’s never-ending fight 
To side with truth, who changes wrong to right 

* . . . . ’ * 

Let not the miter England’s prelate wears 
Next to the crown, whose regal pomp it shares, 
Though low before it courtly Christians bow, 
Leave its red mark on younger England’s brow. 
We love, we honor the materaal dame, 
But let her priesthood wear a modest name, 
While through the waters of the Pilgrim’s bay 
A new-born ** Mayflower ” shows her keels the way. 
Too old grew Britain for her mother’s beads— 
Must we be vecklaced with her children’s creeds? 
Welcome alike in surplice or in gown 
The loyal lieges of the Heavenly Crown! 
We greet with cheerful, not submissive, mien, 
A sister Church, but not a mitered Queen ! 





ORATION BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


It seems an odd anomaly that, while respect for 
age and deference to its opinions have diminished 
and are still sensibly diminishing, among us, the 
relish of antiquity should be more pungent, and the 
value set upon things, merely because they are old, 
should be greater in America than anywhere else 
It is merely a sentimental relish; for ours isa new 
country, in more senses than one, and like children, 
when they are fancying themselves this or that, we 
have to play very hard in order to believe that we 
are old. But we like the game none the worse, and 
multiply our anniversaries with honest zeal, as if we 
increased our centuries by the number of events we 
could congratulate on having happened a hundred 
years ago. There is something of instinct in this; 
and it is a wholesome instinct if it serves to quicken 
our consciousness of the forces that are gathered by 
duration and continuity; if it teaches us that, ride 
fast and far as we may, we carry the past on our 
crapper, as immovabiy seated there as the black 
care of the Roman poet, The generations of men 
are braided inextricably together, and the very trick 
of our gait may be countless generations older than 
we. 

I have sometimes wondered whether, as the faith 
of men ina future existence grew less confident, 
they might not be seeking some equivalent in the 
feeling of a retrospective duration. If not their 
own, at least that of theirrace. Yet even this con- 
tinuance is trifling and ephemeral. If the tablets 
unearthed and deciphered by geology have forced 
us to push back incalculably the birthday of man, 
they havein like proportion impoverished his re- 
corded annals, making even the Platonic year but 
as a single grain of sand in Time’s hour-glass, and 
the inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria modern as 
yesterday’s newspaper. Fancy flutters over these 
vague wastes like a butterfly blown out to sea, and 
finds no place to perch. Itis true that,if we may 
put as mucn faith in heredity as seems reasonable 
to many of us, we are all in some transcendental 
sense the coevals of primitive man, and Pythagoras 
may well have been present in Euphorbus at the 
siege of Troy. But this imputed and vicarious 
1 ongevity, though it may be obscurely operative in 
our lives and fortunes, is no valid offset for the 
shortness of our days, nor widens by a hair’s 
breadth the horizon of our memories. Man and his 
mopuments are of yesterday, and we, however 
we may play with our fancies, must content our. 
selves with being young. If youth be a defect, it is 
one that we outgrow only too soon. 

Mr. Ruskin said, the other day, that he could not 
live in a country that had neither castles nor cathe- 
drals, and donbtless men of imaginative temper 
find not only charm but inspiration in structures 
which Nature has adopted as her foster children, 
and on which Time has laid his hand only in bene- 
diction, It is not their antiquity but its association 








with mun that endows them with such sensitizing 
potency. Even the landscape sometimes bewitches 
us by this pathos of a human past, and the green 
pastures and golden slopes of England are sweeter 
both to the outward and to the inward eye, thatthe 
hand of man has immemorially cared for and 
caressed them. The nightingale sings with more pre- 
vailing passion in Greece that we first heard her from 
the thickets of a Euripidean chorus. For myself, I 
never felt the working of this spell so acutely as in 
those gray seclusions of the college quadrangles and 
cloisters at Oxford and Cambridge, conscious with 
venerable associations, and whose very stones seem 
happier for being there. The chapel pavement 
siill whispered with the blessed feet of that long 
procession of saints and sages and scholars and 
poets, who are all gone into a world of light, but 
whose memories seem to consecrate the soul from 
all ignoble companionship. 

Are we tosuppose that these memories were less 
dear and gracious to the Puritan scholars at whose 
instigation this college was founded, than to that 
other Puritan who sang in the dim religious light, 
the lopg-drawn aisles and fretted vaults, which 
these memories recalled? Doubtless, all these 
guings were present to their minds, but they were 
ready to forego them ali for the sake of that truth, 
whereof, as Milton says of himself, they were mem- 
bers incorporate. The pitiful contrast which they 
must have felt between the carven sanctuaries of 
learning they had left behind and the wattled foid 
they were rearing here on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, is to me more than tenderly—it is almost sub- 
limely—pathetic. When I think of their unpliable 
strength of purpose, their fidelity to their ideal, 
their faith in God and in themselves, I am inclined 
to say, with Donne, that 
** We are scarce our fathers’ shadows cast at noon.” 

Our past is well nigh desolate of esthetic stimu- 
lus. We have none, or next to none, of these aids 
to the imagination, of these coigns of vantage for 
the tendrils of memory or affection. Not one of our 
older buildings is venerable, or will ever become s0. 
Time refuses to console them. They all look as 
though they meant business, and nothing more. 
And it is precisely because this college meant 
business—business of the gravest import—and did 
that business as thoroughly as it might with no 
means that were not niggardly, except an abundant 
purpose to do its best, it is precisely for this that we 
have gathered to-day. Wecome back hither from 
the experiences of a richer life, as the son who has 
prospered returns to the household of his youth, to 
find its very homeliness a pulse, if not of deeper, 
certainly of fonder, emotion than any splendor 
could stir. “Dear old mother,” we say, ‘how 
charming you are in your plain cap and the drab 
silk that has been turned again since we saw you! 
You were constantly forced to remind us that yeu 
could n+t afford to give us this and that which some 
other boys had, but your discipline and diet were 
wholesome, and you sent us forth into the world 
with the sound constitutions and healthy appetites 
that are bred of simple fare.” 

It is good for us to commemorate this homespun past 
of ours; good in these days of reckless and swaggei- 
ing prosperity, to remind ourselves how poor our fa- 
thers were, and that we celebrate them because for 
themselves and their children they chose wisdom 
and understanding and the things that are of God 
rather than any other riches. This is our Founders’ 
Day, and we are come together to do honor to them 
all: First,to the Commonwealth, which laid our 
corner-stone ; next to the gentle and godiy youth 
from whom we took our name—himself scarce more 
than a name—and with them to the countless throng 
of benefactors, rich and poor, who have bui't us up 
to what we are. We cannot do it better than in the 
familiar words: “Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us. The Lord hath 
wrought great glory by them through his grea 
power from the beginning. Leaders of the people 
by their counsels, and, by their knowlege of learn- 
ing, meet for the people; wise and eloquent in their 
instructions. There be of them that have left a 
name behind them that their praises might be re- 
ported, And some there be which have no memo- 
ria), who are perished as though they had never 
been. Butthese were merciful men whose right- 
eousness hath not been forgotten. With their seed 
shall continually remain a good inheritance. Their 
seed standeth fast and their children for their 
sakes.” 

This two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our 
college is not remarkable as commemorating any 
venerable length of days. There is hardly a coun- 
try in Europe that cannot show us universities that 
were older than ours now is when ours was but a 
grammar school with Eaton as master. Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, were already famous schools when 
Dante visited them 600 years ago. Weare ancient, 
it is true,on our own continent ; ancient even as 
compared with several German universities more 
renowned than we. It is not, then, pmmarily the 
longevity of our alma mater upon which we are 
gathered here to congratulate her and each other. 
Kant says somewhere that, as the records of human 
transactions accumulate, the memory of man will 
have room only for those of supreme cosmopolitical 
importance. Can we claim for the birthday we are 
keeping a significance of so wide a bearing, and so 
longareach! If we may not do that, we may at 
least affirm confidently tnat the eveut it records and 
emphasizes is second in real import to none that has 
happened in this western hemisphere. The mate- 
nal growth of the colonies would have brought 
about their political separation from the mother 
country in the fullness of time, without that stain of 
blood which unhappily keeps its own memory green 
solong. But the foanding of the first English col- 
lege here was what saved New England from be- 
coming a mere geographical expression. It did 
more, for it insured, and I believe was meant to in- 
sure our intellectual independence of the old 
world. That independence has been long in coming, 
but it will come at last; and are not the names of 
the chiefest of those who have hastened its coming 
written on the roll of Harvard College? 


I think this foundation of ours quite an unexam- 








pled thing. Surely never were the bases of such & 
structure as this has become and was meant to be 
laid by acommunity of men so poor, in circum- 
stances so unprecedented, and under what seemed 
such sullen and averted stars. The colony was in 
danger of an Indian war, was in the toroes of that 
Antinomian controversy which threatened its very 
existence, yet the leaders of opinion on both sides 
were united in the resolve that sound learning and 
an educated clergy should never cease from among 
them or their descendants in the commonwealth 
they were building up. In the midst of such fears 
and such tumults, Harvard College was bevn. and 
not Marina herself had amore blusterous birth, or 
a more chiding nativity. The prevision of those 
men must have been as clear as their faith was 
steadfast. Well they knew and had laid to heart 
the wise man’s precept: ** Take fast hold of instruc 
tion ; let her n ot go, for she is thy life.” 

There can be little question that the action of tie 
Genera] Court received its impulse and direction 
from the clergy, men of eminent qualities and of 
well-deservedauthority. Among the Massachusetts 
Bay Colonists the proportion of ministers trained at 
Oxford and Cambridge was surprisingly large, and 
if we may trust the evidence of contemporaty 
secular literature, such men as Higginson, Cotton 
Wilson, Norton, Shephard, Bulkley, Davenport, to 
mention Lo more, were, in learning, intelligence, 
and general accomplishment, far above the average 
parson of the country aud the Church from which 
their consciences had driven them out. The pres- 
ence and influence of such men were of inestimable 
consequence to the fortunes of the colony. If they 
were narrow, it was as the sword of righteousness 
is narrow. If they had but one idea, it was as the 
leader of a forlorn hope bad but one, and can have 
no other—namely, to do the duty that is laid on him, 
and ask no questions. Our Puritan ancestors have 
been misrepresented and maligned by persons with- 
out imagination enough to make themselves con- 
temporary with, and therefore able to understand 
the men whose memories they strive to blacken. 
That happy breed of men who, both ia Church and 
State, led our first emigration, were children of the 
most splendid intellectual epoch that England has 
ever known. They were the coevals of a genera- 
tion which passed on,in scarcely diminished ra- 
diance, the torch of life kindled in great Eliza’s 
golden days. Out of the new learning, the new 
terment, alike religious and national, and the new 
discoveries with their suggestion of poundless por- 
sibility, the alembic of that age had distilled a po- 
tent elixir, either inspring or intoxicating, as the 
mind that imbibed it was strong or weak. Are we 
to suppose that the lips of the founders of New 
England alone were unwetted by a drop of that 
stimulating draught? That Milton was the only 
Puritan that had read S:akespeare and Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fietcher? I do not believe it, 
whoever may. Communities, as well as men, have 
a right to be judged by their best. We are justified 
in taking the elder Winthrop asa type of the lead 
ing emigrants; and the more we know him the 
more we learn to reverence his great qualities, 
whether of mind or character. The posterity of 
those earnest and single-minded men may have 
thrown the creed of their fathers into the waste- 
basket; but their fidelity to it, and to the duties 
they believed it to involve, is the most precious and 
potent drop in their transmitted blood. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that they did not make a strait- 
waistcoat of this creed for their new college. The 
more I meditate upon them, the more I am inclined 
to pardon the enthusiasm of our old historian when 
he said that God had sifted three kingdoms to plant 
New England. 

The Massachusetts Bay colony itself also was then 
and since without a parallel. 1t was established by 
a commercial company, whose members combined 
in themselves the two by no means incongruous 
elements of religious enthusiasm and business sagac- 
ity, the earthy ingredient, as in dynamite, holding 
in check its explosive partner, which yet could and 
did explode on sufficient concussion. They meant 
that their venture should be gainful, but at the same 
time believed that nothing could be long profitable 
for the body wherein the soul found not also her ad- 
vantage. They feared God, and kept their powder 
dry, because they feared him and meant that 
others should. I think their most remarkable char- 
acteristic was their public spirit, andin nothing did 
they show both that and the wise forecast that gives 
it its best life more clearly than when they re- 
solved to keep the higher education of youth in their 
own hands and under their own eye. This they pro- 
vided for in the college. Eleven years later they 
established their system of public schools, where 
reaiing and writing should be taught. This they 
did partly, no doubt, to provide feeders for 
the more advanced schools, and so for the college, 
but even more, it may safely be iuferred, because 
they had found that the polity to which their ends, 
rough hew them as they might, must be shaped 
by the conditions under which they were forced to 
act, could be safe only in the hands of intelligent 
men, or, at worst, to men to whom they had given 
a chance to become such.§ 

In founding the college they had three objects: 
First, the teaching of the humanities and of He. 
brew as the hieratic language; second, the training 
of a learned as well as godly clergy; and, third, the 
education of the Indians, that they might serve as 
missionaries of a higher civilization and of a purer 
religion, as the necessary preliminary thereto. The 
third of these objects, after much effort and much 
tribulation, they were forced to abandon. Jobn 
Winthrop, Jr., in a letter written to the Hon. Rob- 
ert Boyle, in 1663, gives us an interesting glimpse 
of a pair of these dusky catechumens. “I make 
bold,” he says, **to send here inclosed a kind of rar- 
ity. . . . Itis two papers of Latin, composed 
by two Indians, now scollars in the colledge in this 
country, and the writing is with their own hands, 
. « + Possibly as a novelty of that kind it may be 
acceptable, being a reall fruit of that hopeful worke 
yt is begun amongst them . . . testifying thus much 
that I received them of those Indians out of their 
own hands, and had ready answers from them in 








Latin to many questions that I propounded to them 
in yt language, and heard them both express sever- 
al sentences in Greke also. 1 doubt not but those 
honorable Fautores Scientiarum (the Royal Society] 
will gladly receive the intelligence of such Vestigia 
Doctrine in this wilderness amongst such a barbar- 
ous people.” Alas, these Ves/iga became only too 
soon retrorsum! The Indians showed a far greater 
natural predisposition for disfurnishing the outside 
of other people’s heads than for furnishing the in- 
sides of theirown. Their own wild life must have 
been dear to them, the forest beckoned just outside 
the college door, and the first bluebird of spring 
whistled them back to the woods. They would have 
said to the president, with the gypsy steward in the 
the old play, when he heard the new-come nigbtin- 
gale: **Oh! sir, you hear, I am called.” At any 
rate, our college succeeded in keeping but one of 
these wild creatures long enough to make a gradu- 
ate of him, and he thereupon vanishes into the 
merciful shadow of the past. His name—but as 
there was only one Indian graduate, so there 1s only 
ne liviog man who can pronounce his unconverted 
name, and! leave the task to Dr. Hammond Trum- 
bull. 

I shall not attempt, even in brief, a history of the 
college. It has already been excellently done. A 
compendium of it would be mainly a list of unfa- 
miliar names, and Coleridge has said truly that such 
names * are non-conductors—they siopall interest.” 

The fame and usefulmss of all institutions of 
learning depend on the greatness of those who teach 
in them: 


** Queis arte benigna 
Et meliore luto finxit precordia Titan,” 
and great teachers are almost rarer than great 
poets. We can lay claim to none such (I must not 
speak of the living) unless it be Agassiz, whom we 
adopted; but we have had many devoted and rome 
eminent. It has not been their fault if they have 
not pushed further forward the boundanes of knowl- 
edge. Our professors have been compelled by the 
necessities of the case (as we are apt to call things 
which we ought to reform but do not) to do too 
much of work not properly theirs, and that of a kind 
so exacting as to consume the energy that might 
have been ample for higher service. They have been 
obliged to double the parts of professor and tutor. 
During the seventeenth century we had reason to 
think that the coilege kept pretty well uptothe 
standard of its contemporary colleges in England» 
so far as its poverty would allow. It seems to have 
enjoyed a certain fame abroad among men who 
sympathized with the theology it tauzht ; for I pos- 
sess a Hebrew Accidence dedicated some 200 years 
ago to the ‘illustrious academy at Boston in New 
England,” by a Dutch scholar, whom I cannot help 
thinking a very discerning person. That the stu- 
dents of that day had access to a fairly good library 
may be inferred from Cottun Mathei’s Magnalia, 
though he knew not how to make the beat use of it, 
and is a very nightmare of pedantry. That the col- 
lege had made New Engiand a good market for 
books is proved by John Dunton’s journey hither in 
the interests of his trade. During the eighteenth 
and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries I far cy 
the condition of things here to have been very much 
what it was in the smaller English colleges of the 
period, if we may trust the verses which Gray ad- 
dressed to the goddess Ignorance. Youngmen who 
were willing mainly to teach themselves might get 
something to their advantage, while the rest were 
put here by their parents as into a comfortable quar- 
antine, where they could wait till the gates of life 
were opened to them, safe from any contagion of 
learning, except such as might be developed from 
previous infection. I am speaking of a great while 
ago. Men are apt, 1 know, in after life, to lay the 
blame of their scholastic shortcomings at the door 
oftheir teachers. They are often wrong in thie, 
and Iam quite aware that there are some pupils 
who are knowledge-proof; but i gather from tra- 
dition, which I believe to be trustworthy, that there 
have been periods in the history of the college when 
the students might have sung with Bishop Golias: 
“ Hi noe docent, sed indocti, 
Hi nos docent, et nox nocti 
Indwat scientiam.” 


We have a means of testing the general culiure 
given here toward the middle of the last century in 

€gratulation presented by Harvard College on 
the accession of George III. It is not duller than 
such things usually are on the other side of the 
water, and it shows a pretty knack at tagging 
verses. Itis noteworthy that the Greek in it, if I 
remember rightly, is wholly or chiefly Gevernor 
Bernard’s. A few years earlier some of the tracts 
in the Whitfield controversy prove that the writers 
had got here a thorough training in English, at 
least. They had certainly not read their Swift in 
vain. 
But the chief service, as it was the chief office, 
of the college during all those years was to main- 
tain and hand down the traditions of how excellent 
a thing learning was, even if the teaching were not 
always adequate by way of illustration. And yet, so 
far as that teaching went, it was wise in tuis, that it 
gave its pupils some tincture of letters as distin- 
guished from mere scholarship. It aimed to teach 
them the authors, that is, the few great ones—the 
late Professor Popkin, whom the older of us remem- 
ber, would have allowed that title only tothe Greeks 
—and to teach them in sucha way as to enable the 
pupil to assimilate somewhat of their thought, sen- 
timent and style, rather than to master the minuter 
niceties of the language in which they wrote. It 
struck for their matter, as Montaigne advised, who 
would have men taught to love virtue instead of 
learning to decline virtue. It set more store by the 
marrow than by the bone that encased it. It made 
language, as it should be, a ladder to literature, and 
not literatare a ladder to language. How many & 
boy has hated, and rightly hated Homer and 
Horace, the pedagogues and grammarians, 
who would have loved Homer and Horace, the 
poets, had he been allowed to make their acquaint- 
ance, The eld method of instruction had the prime 
merit of enabling its pupils to conceive that there is 
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neither ancient nor modern on the narrow shelves 
of what istruly iterature. We owe a great debt to 
the Germans ; no one is more indebted to them than 
I; but is there not danger of misleading us into ped- 
antry? In his preface to an old French poem of the 
thirteenth century, lately published, the editor in- 
forms us sorrowfully that he had the advantage of 
listening only two and a half years to the lectures of 
Professor Gaston Paris, in which time he got no 
further than through the first three vowels. At this 
rate, to master the whole alphabet, consonants and 
all, would be a task fitter for the centurial adoles- 
cence of Methuselah than for our lees liberal ration 
of years. I was glad my editor had had this advan- 
tage, and I am quite willing that old French should 
get the benefit of such scrupulosity, but I think I see 
a tendency to train young men in the languages as 
if they were all to be editors and not lovers of polite 
literature. Education, we are often told, is a draw- 
ing out of the faculties. May they not be drawn too 
thin? I am not undervaluing philology 01 accuracy 
of scholarship. Both are excellent and admirable 
in their places. But philology is less beautiful to 
me than philosophy as Milton understood the word, 
and mere accuracy is to truth as a plaster-cast to the 
marble statue; it gives the facts, but not their 
meaning. If1I must choose, I had rather a young 
man should be intimate with the genius of the Greek 
dramatic poets than with the meters of their cho- 
ruses, though I should be glad to have him on easy 
terms with both. 

For more than 200 years, in its discipline and 
courses of study, the college followed mainly the 
lines traced by its founders. The influence of its 
first half century did more than any other, perhaps 
more than all others, to make New England what 
itis. During the 140 years preceding our Wa: of 
Independence it had supplied the schools of the 
greater part of New England with teachers. What 
was even more important, it had sent to every 
parish in Massachusetts one man,the clergyman, 
with a certain amount of scholarship, a belief in 
culture, and generally pretty sure to bring with him 
or to gather a considerable collection of books by 
no means wholly theological. Simple and godly men 
were they, the truest modern antitypes of Chaucer’s 
good parson, receiving much, sometimes all, of 
their scanty salary in kind, and eking it out by the 
drudgery of a cross-grained farm where the soi) 
seems all backbone. If there was no regular prac- 
titioner, they practiced without fee a grandmother- 
ly sort of medicine, probably not much more harm- 
ful (Odura messorum ilia) than the heroic treat. 
mentof the day. They contrived to save enough to 
send thier sons through college, to portion their 
daughters, decently trained in English literature of 
the most serious kind, and perfect in the duties of 
household and dairy, and to make modest provisions 
for the widow if they should leave one. With all 
this they gave their two sermons every Sunday of 
the yearand of a measure that would seem ruin. 
ously liberal to these less stalwart days, when scarce 
ten parsons together could lift thestones of Diomed, 
waich they hurled at Satan with the easy precision 
ofa lifelong practice. And if they,turned their barre} 
of discourses at the end of the Horatian ninth year, 
which of their parishioners was the wiser for it? 
Their one great holiday was commencement, which 
they punctually attended. They shared the many 
toils and the rare festivals, the joys and the sorrows 
of their townsmen, as bone of their bone and flesh 
of their flesh, for all were of one blood and of one 
faith. They dwelt on the same brotherly level with 
them as men, yet set apart from and above them by 
their sacred office. Preaching the most terrible 
of doctrines, as most of them did, they were 
humane and cheerful men, and when they came 
down from the pulpit, seemed to have been merely 
twisting their ‘cast-iron logic’ of despair, as 
Coleridge said of Donne, “into true love-knois.” 
Men of authority, wise in council, independent, for 
their settlement was a life tenure, they were living 
lessors of piety, industry, frugality and temper- 
ance, and with the magistrates, were a recognized 
aristocracy. Surely never was an aristocracy so sim, 
ple, so harmiess, so exemplary and so fittorule. I 
remember a few lingering survivors of them in my 
early boyhood, relics of a serious but not sullen 
past, of a community for which, in civic virtue, in_ 
telligence and general efficacy, I seek a parallel in 
vain :— 

Rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles . . docta . « « 
Versare glebas et severe 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes. 


I know too well the deductions to be made. It 
was a community without charm, or with a homely 
charm at best, and the life it led was visited by no 
muse, eveninadream. But it was the stuff out of 
which fortunate ancestors are made, and twenty- 
five years ago their sons showed in no diminished 
measure the qualities of the breed. In every 
household some brave boy was saying to his mother, 
as Iphigenia to hers: ** Thou borest me for all the 
Greeks, not for thyself alone.” Tnis hall commem- 
erates them, but their story is written in headstones 
all over the lane they saved. 

To the teaching and example of those reverend 
men whom Harvard bred and then planted inevery 
hamlet as pioneers and outposts of her doctrine, 
Massachusetts owes the better part of her moral 
and intellectual inheritance. They, too, were the 
progenitors of a numerous and valid race. My 
friend, Dr. Holmes, was, I believe, the first to point 
out how large a proportion of our men of light and 
leading sprang from their loins. The illustrious 
chief magistrate of the Republic, who honors us 
with his presence here to-day, has ancestors itali- 
cizedin our printed registers, and has shown him- 
self wortoy of his pedigree. 

During the present century,I believe that Har- 
vard received and welcomed the new learning from 
Germany at the hauds of Everett, Bancroft and 
Ticknor before it had been accepted by the more 
conservative universities of the Old Home. Ever- 
ett’s transiation of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar was 
reprinted in England with the ‘‘ Massachusetts” 
omitted after ‘‘ Cambridge” at the end of the pref- 





ace, to conceal its American origin. Emerson bas 
told us how his intellectual life was quickened by 
the eloquent enthusiasm of Everett’s teaching. Mr. 
Bancroft made strenuous efforts to introduce a more 
wholesome discipline and maturer methods of study, 
with the result of a rebellion of the freshmen class, 
who issued a manifesto of their wrongs written by 
the late Robert Rantoul, which ended thus: **Shall 
freemen bear this? Freshmen are freemen!” They, 
too, remembered revolutionary sires. Ticknor also 
strove earnestly to enlarge the scope of the collegi- 
ate courses of study, The foros of the new impulse 
did not last longor produce, unless indirectly, last- 
ing results. It was premature; the students were 
really school-boys, and the college was not yet ca- 
pabie of the larger university life. ‘The conditions 
of American life, too, Were such that young men 
looked upon scholarship neither as an end nor asa 
means, but simply as an accomplishment lke 
music or dancing, of which they were to acquire a 
little more or a little less, generally « little less, ac- 
cording to individual taste or circumstances. It 
has been mainly during the last twenty-five years 
that the college, having already the name, but by 
no means all the resources, of a university, has 
been trying to perform some, at least, of the func- 
tions which that title implies. 
“Now half appears 
The twany lion, pawing to get free,” 

Let us, then, no longer look backward, but for- 
ward, as our fathers did when they laid our hum- 
ble foundations in the wilderness. The motto first 
proposed for the college arms, was, as you know, 
“Veritas,” written across three open books. It 
was anoble one, and, if the full bearing of it was 
understood, as daring as it was noble. Perhaps it 
was discarded because an open book seemed hardly 
the fittest symbol for what is so hard to find, and if 
ever we fancy we have found it, so hard to decipher 
and translate into our own language and life. 
Pilate’s question still murmurs in the ear of every 
thoughtful, and Montaigne’s in that of every honest 
man. The motto finally substituted for that 
** Christo et Ecclesia,” is, when rightly interpreted, 
eubstantially the same; for it means that we are to 
devote ourselves to the highest conception we have 
of truth and to the preaching of it. Fortunately the 
Sphinx proposes her conundrums to us one at a 
time, and at intervals proportioned to our wits. 

Joseph de Maistre says that ‘‘un homie d’esprit 
esttenu de savior deux choses: Primo, ce qu’il est; 
secundo ouil est.” The questions for us are: In 
what sense are we become a university? And then, 
if we become so, what and to what end should a 
university aim toteach now and here in this Ameri- 
ca of eurs, Whose Meaning no Man can yet compre- 
hend? And, when we have settled what it 1s best to 
teach, comes the fuither question: How are we to 
teach it? Whether with an eye to its effect on de- 
veloping character or personal availability; that is 
to say, to its effect in the conduct of life, or in the 
chances of getting a livehood? Perhaps we shall 
find that we must have a care for both, and 1 cannot 
see why the two need be incompatible ; but, if they 
are, I should choose the former term of the alter- 
native. 

Ina not remote past, society had stil] certain 
recognized authoritative guides, and the college 
trained them as the fashion of the day required, 
But 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 


That ancient close corporation of official guides 
has been compelled to surrender its charter. We 
are pestered with as many volunteers as at Niagara, 
and, as there, if we follow any of them, may count 
on paying for it pretty dearly. The office of the 
higher instruction, neverthe:ess, continues to be, as 
it always was, the training of such guides, only it 
must now try to fit them out with as much more 
personal accomplishment and authority as may com- 
pensate the loss of hierarchi-al prestige. 

When President Walker, it must be now nearly 
thirty years ago, asked me, in common with my col- 
leagues, what my notion of a university was, I ans- 
wered; “A university is a place where nothing 
useful is taught; but @ university is possible only 
where a man may get his livelihood by digging 
Sanscrit roots.” What 1 meant was that the highest 
office of the somewhat complex thing so named 
was to distribute the true bread of life, the “‘ pane 
@egli angeli,” a8 Dante called it, and to breed an ap- 
petite for it; but that it should also have the means 
and appliances for teaching everything, as the me- 
dizeval universities aimed to do in their trivium and 
quadrivium. I had in mind the ideal and the prac- 
tical sides of the institution, and was thinking also 
whether such an institution was practicable, and, if 
so, whether it was desirable in a country like this. 
I think it eminently desirable; and, if it be, what 
should be its chief function? I choose rather to 
hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. But 
some opinion I am bound to have, either my own or 
another man’s, if I would be in the fashion, though 
I may not be wholly satisfied with the one or the 
other. Opinions are ** as handy,” to borrow our Yan- 
kee proverb, “‘ asa pocket in a shirt,” and I may add, 
as hard to b2 come at. I hope, tien, that the day 
will come when a competent professor may lecture 
here also for three years on the first three vowels of 
the Roman alphabet, and find fit audience, though 
few. I hope the day may never come when the 
weightier matters of a language, namely, such parts 
of its literature as have ovércome death by reason 
of their wisdom and of the beauty in which it is in- 
carnated, such parts as are universal by reason of 
their civilizing properties, their power to elevate 
aud fortify the mind—1 hope the day may never 
come when these are not predominant in the teach- 
ing givenhere. Let the humanities be maintained 
undimiuished in their ancient right. Leave in their 
traditional pre-eminence those aris that were 
rightly called liberal, those studies that kindie the 
imagination, and though it irritate the: reason, that 
manumitted the modern mind, those in which the 
brains of finest temper have found alike their stim- 
ulus and their response, taught by them that the 
power of intellect is hightened in proportion as it is 
made gracious by measure and symmetry. Giveus 





science, too, but give first of all, and last of all, the 
science that ennobles life and makes it generous. I 
stand here as a man of letters, and as a man Of let- 
ters I must speak. But I am speaking with no ex- 
clusive intention. No one believes more firmly than 
lin the usefulness, I might well say the necessity, 
of variety in study and of opening the freest scope 
possible to the prevailing bent of every mind when 
that bent shows itself to be so predominating as to 
warrant it. Many-sidedness of culture makes our 
vision clearer and keener in particulars. For, after 
all, the noblest definition of science is that breadth 
and impartiality of view which liberates the mind 
from specialties and enables it to organize whatever 
we learn so that it becomes real knowledge by be- 
ing brought into true and helpful relation with the 
rest. 

By far the most important change that has been 
introduced into the theory and practice of our 
teaching here by the new position in which we find 
ourselves has been that of the elective or voluntary 

yste m ofstudies. We have justified ourselves by 
the familiar problem that one man may lead a 
horse to water, but ten can’t make him drink. 
Proverbs are excellent things, but we should not 
leteven proverbs bully us, They are the wisdom 
of the understanding, not of the higher reason. 
There is another animal, which even Pindar could 
compliment only on the spindle side of his pedi- 
gree, and which ten men couldn’t lead to water, 
much less make him drink when they got him 
thither. Are we not trying to force university 
forms into college methods too narrow for them? 
There is some danger that the elective system may 
be pushed too far and too fast. There are not a 
few who thinkit has gone too far already. And 
they think so because we are in process of trans- 
formation, still in the noddledehoy period, 
not having ceased to be college, not yet having 
reached the full manhood of a university, so that 
we speak with that ambiguous voice, half-base, 
half-treble, or mixed of both, whichis proper to a 
certain stage of adolescence. We are trying to do 
two things with one tool, and that tool not spe- 
cially adapted to either. Are our students old 
enough thoroughly to understand the import of the 
choice they are called on to make, and, if old 
enough, are they wise enough? Shall their parents 
make the choice for them? Iam not sure that even 
parents are so wise as the unbroken experience and 
practice of mankind. We are comforted by being 
told that in this we are only complying with what 
is called the spirit of the age, which may be, afterall, 
only a finer name for the mischievous goblin, known 
to our forefathers as Puck. I have seen several 
spirits of the age in my time, of very different 
voices, and guiding in very different directions, but 
unanimous in their propensity toland us in the mire 
at last. Would it not be safer to make sure first 
whether the spirit of the age, who would be a very 
insignificant fellow if we docked him of his capi- 
tals, be not a lying spirit, eimce such there are? It 

at least curious that, while the more advanced 
teaching has a strong drift in the voluntary direc- 
tion, the compulsory system, as respects primary 
studies is gaining ground. Is it, indeed, so self- 
evident a proposition as it seems to many that “ you 
may,” is as wholesome a lesson for youth as “you 
must”? Is it so good a foreschooling for life, which 
will be a teacher of quite another mood, makipg us 
learn, rod in hand, precisely those lessons we should 
not have chosen? I have,to be sure, heard the 
late President Quincy (clarwm et venerabile nomen) 
say that if a young man came hither and did noth- 
ing more than rub his shoulders against the college 
buildirgs for four years he woud imbibe some 
tincture of sound learniog by an involuntary pro- 
cess of absorption. The founders of the college also 
believed in some impulsion toward science commu- 
nicated a terzo, but of sharper virtue, and accord- 
ingly armed their president with that ductor dubi- 
tantium which was wielded to such purpose by the 
Rev. James Bowyer, at Christ’s Hospital, in the 
days of Coleridge and Lamb. They believed, with 
the old poet, that whipping was *‘a wild benefit of 
nature,” and, could they have read Wordsworth’s 
exquisite stanza, 


** One impulse from a vernal wood 
Can teach us more of man, 
Of mora) evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can,” 


they would have struck out *‘ vernal” and inserted 
*birchen” on the margin. 

Iam not, of course, arguing in favor of a return 
to those vapulatory methods; but the birch, like 
many other things that have passed out of the 
region of the practical, may have another term 
of usefulness as a symbol after it has ceased to be 
a reality. 

One is sometimes tempted to think that all learn- 
ing is as repulsive to ingenuous youth as the multi- 
plication table to Scott’s little friend, Marjorie Fiem- 
ming, though this is due in great part to mechanical 
methods of teaching. ‘‘I am now going totell you,” 
she writes, ** the horrible and wretched plague that 
my multiplication table gives me; you can’t conceive 
it; the most devilish thing is eight times eight and 
seven times seven; it is what Nature itself can’t 
endure.” IkKnow that I am approaching treach- 
erous ashes which cover burning coals, but I must on 
Is not Greek, nay, even Latin, yet more unendur- 
able than poor Marjorie’s task? How many boys have 
not sympathized with Heine in hating the Romans 
because they invented Latin grammar? And they 
were quite right, for we begin the study of languages 
at the wrong end, at the end which Nature does not 
offer us, and are thoroughly tired of them before 
we arrive at them, if you will pardon the bull, But 
is that any reason for not studying them in the righ. 
way? Iam familiar with the arguments for makt 
ing the study of Greek, especially, a matter of 
choice or chance. I admit their plausibility and the 
honesty of those who urge them. I should be will- 
ing, also, to admit that the study of the ancient 
languages, without the hope or the prospect of go- 
ing on to what they contain, would be useful only as 
a form of intellectual gymnastics. Even so, they 
would be a8 servGeable as the higher mathematics 





to most of us. But I think that a wise teacher 
should adapt his tasks to the highest, and not the 
owest, capacities of the taught. For those lower, 
also, they would not be wholly without profit. When 
there is a tedious sermon, says George Herbert, 

‘** God takes a text and teaches patience,” 
not the least pregnant of lessons, One of the argu. 
ments against the compulsory study of Greek 
namely that it is wiser to give our time to modern 
languages and modern history than to dead lan- 
guages and ancient history, involves, I think, a 
verbal fallacy. Only those languages can properly 
be called dead in which nothing living has been 
written. Ifthe classic languages are dead, they yet 
Speak to us and with a clearer voice than that of any 
living tongue. 


‘“* Gratis ingeniwm, Gratis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, praeter laudem nullius avaris.” 

If their language is dead, yet the literature it en- 
shrines is rammed with life as, perhaps, no other 
writing, except Shakespeare’s, ever was or will be, 
Tt is as contemporary with to-day as with the ears 
it first enraptured, for it appeals not tothe man of 
then or now, but to the entire round of human na- 
ture itself. Men areeph alor eva it, but 
whatever page the authentic soul of man has 
touched with her immortalizing finger, no matter 
how long ago, is still young and fair as it was tothe 
world’s gray fathers. Oblivion looks in the face of 
the Grecian muse only to forget her purpose. Even 
for the mastering of our own tongue there is no ex- 
pedient so fruitfal as translation out of another; 
how much more when that other is a language at 
once so precise and so flexible as the Greek? 
Greek literature is also the most fruitful comment 
on our own. Coleridge has told us with what 
profit he was made to study Shakespeare and Milton 
in conjunction with the Greek dramatists. It is no 
sentimental argument for this study that the most 
justly balanced, the most serene and the most fe- 
cundating minds since the revival of learning have 
been saturated with Greek literature. We know not 
whither other studies will lead us,especially if disso- 
ciated from this : we do not know to what summits, 
far above our lower region of turmoil, this has led 
and what th: many-sided outlook thence. Will 
such studies make anachronisms of us? Unfit us 
for the duties and business of to-day? I can recall 
no writer more truly modern than Montaigne, who 
was almost more at home in Athens and Rome than 
in Paris. Yet he was athrifty manager of his estate 
and a most competent mayor of Bordeaux. I re- 
member passing once in London where demolition 
for a new thoroughfare was going on. Many houses 
left standing in the rear of those cleared away bore 
signs with the inscription, “ Ancient Lights.” This 
was the protest of their owners against being built 
out by the new improvements from-such glimpse 
of heaven as their fathers had, without adequate 
equivalent. I laid the moral to heart. 

I am speaking of the college as it has always ex- 
isted and still exists. Inso far as it may be driven 
to put on the forms of the university—I do not mean 
the four faculties merely, but in the modern sense 
—we shall naturally find ourselves compelled to 
assume the method with the function. Some day 
we shall offer here a chance, at least, to acquire the 
omne scibile. I shall be glad, as shall we ail, when 
the young American need no longer go abroad for 
any part ef his training, though that may not be 
always a disadvantage, if Shakespeare was right in 
thinking that 

** Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” } 


I should be still gladder if Harvard should be the 
place that offered the alternative. But we still 
mainly occupy the position of a German gymnasium. 
Under existing circumstances, therefore, and with 
the methods of teaching they enforce, I think tha 

special and advanced courses should be pushed on, 
as the other professional courses are, into the post- 
graduate period. The opportunity would be greater 
because the number would be less, and the teaching 
not only more thorough, but more vivifying through 
the more intimate relation of teacher and pupil. 
Under those conditions the voluntary system will 
not only be possible but will come of itself, for every 
student will know what he wants and where he 
may get it, and learning will be loved, as it should 
be, for its own sake as well as for what it gives. 
The friends of university training can do nothing 
that would forward it more than the founding of 
postgraduate fellowships and the building and en- 
dowing of a hall where the holders of them might 
be commensals, remembering that when Cardinal 
Wolsey built Christ Church at Oxford his first care 
was the kitchen. Nothing is so great a quickener of 
the faculties or so likely to prevent their being nar- 
rowed to a single groove as the frequent social com- 
mingling of men who are aiming at one goal by dif- 
ferent paths. If you would have really great schol- 
ars, and our life offers no prize for such, it would be 
well if the university could offer them. I have 
often been struck with the many-sided versatility of 
the fellows of English colleges who have kept their 
wits in training by continually fencing with an-~ 
other. 

During the first two centuries of her existence it 
may be affirmed that Harvard did sufficiently wel) 
the only work she was called on to do, perbaps the 
only work it was possible for her todo, She gave 
to Boston her scholarly impress, to the Common- 
wealth her scholasticimpulse, To the clergy of her 
training was mainly intrusted the oversight of the 
public schools; these were, as I have said, though 
indirectly, feeders of the college, for their teaching 
was of the plainest. But if a boy in any country 
village showed uncommon parts, the clergyman 
was sure to hear of it. He and the squire and the 
doctor, if there was one, talked it over, and that 
boy was sure to be helped onward to college, tor, 
next to the Five Points of Calvinism, our ancestors 
believed in a college education—that is, in the best 
education that was tobe had. The system, if sys. 
tem it should be called, was a good one,'a practical 
application of the doctrine of natural selection. Ah; 
how the parents, nay, the whole family, toiled and 
pinched that this boy might have the chance de- 
niedtothem. Mr, Matthew Arnold has told us thas 
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in contemporary France, which seems doomed to 
try every theory of enlightenment by which the 
fingers may be burned or the huuse set on fire, the 
children of the public echools are taught, in answer 
to the question, ** Who gives you all these things?” 
to say : “* The state.” Il) fares the state in which the 
parental image is replaced by an abstraction. The 
answer of the boy of whom I have beenspeaking 
would have been in a spirit better for the state and 
for the hope of his own future life: “I owe them 
under God tomy own industry, to the sacrifices of 
my father and mother, andto the sympathy o 
good men.” Nor was the boy’s self-respect lessened, 
for the aid was given by loans, to be repaid when 
possible. The times have changed, and it is no 
longer the ambition of a promising boy to go to 
college. They are taught to think that a common 
school education is good enough for all practical 
purposes ; apd so, perhaps, it is, but not for all ideal 
purposes. Our public schools teach too little or too 
much; too little if education is to go no further, 
0O many things if what is taught is to be taught 
thoroughly. Andthe more they seem to teach, the 
less likely is education to go further, for it is one of 
the prime weaknesses of a democracy to be satis- 
fied with the second best, if it appears to answer the 
purpose tolerably well, and to be cheaper—as it 
never is in the long run. 

Harvard has done much, by raisipg its standard, 
to force upward that also of the preparatory schools. 
The leaven thus infused will, let us hope, filter 
gradually downward, till it raises a terment in the 
lower grades as well. What we need more than 
anything else, is to increase the number of our 
highly cultivated men and thoroughly trained 
minds; for these, wherever they go, are sure to 
carry with them, consciously, or not, the seeds of 
sounder thinking and of higher ideals. The only 
way in which our civilization can be maintained, 
even at the level it has reached; the ovly wayin 
which that level can be made more general and be 
raised higher is by bringing the influence of the 
more cultivated to bear with more energy and di- 
rectness on the less cultivated, and by opening more 
inlets to those direct influences which make for re- 
finement of mind and body. Democracy must show 
its capacity for producing not a higher average 
man, but the highesi possible types of manhood in 
all its manifold varieties, or itis afailure. No mat- 
ter what it does for the body, if it do notin some 
sort satisfy that inextinguishable passion of the 
soul for something that lifts life away from prose, 
from the common and the vulgar, it is a failure. 
Unless it know how to make itself gracious and win- 
ning, it isa failure. Has it dune this? Is it doing 
this? Ortryingto doit? Not yet, I think, if one 
may judge by that commonplace of our newspa- 
pers, that an American who stays long enough in 
Europe is sure to find his own country unendurable 
when he comes back. This is not true, if I may 
judge from some little experience ; but It is inter- 
esting as implying a certain unconsciousness, which 
is of the most hopeful augury. But we must not 
be impatient ; itisa farcry from the dwellers in 
caves to even such civilization as we have achieved. 
Iam conscious thaj life has been trying to civilize 
me for now nearly seventy years, with what seems 
to me very inadequate results. We cannot afford 
to wait; but the race can. And whenI speak of 
civilization I mean those things that tend te develop 
the moral forces of man, and not merely to quicken 
his gsthetic sensibility, though there is often a 
nearer relation between the two thanis popularly 
believed. 

The tendency of a prosperous democracy—and 
hitherto we have had little to do but prosper—is 
toward an overweening confidence 1n itself and its 
homemade methods, an overestimate of material 
success and a corresponding indifference to the 
things of the mind. The popular ideal of success 
seems to be more than ever before the accumula- 
tion of riches. I say “seems,” for it may be only 
because the opportunities are greater. I am igno- 
rant that wealth is the great fertilizer of civiliza- 
tion and of the arte that beautify it. The very names 
of civilization and pgaeness show that the refine- 
ment of manners which Widde the arts possible is 
the birth of cities where weaith earliest accumu- 
lated because it found itself secure. Wealth may 
be an excellent thing, for it means power, it means 
leisure, it means liberty. 

But these, divorced from culture, that is, from 
intelligent purpose, become the very mockery of 
their own essence, not goods, but evils fatal to their 
possessor, and bring with them, like the Nibelung 
hoard, a doom instead of a blessing. I am saddened 
when I see our success as a nation measured by the 
number of acres under tillage, or of bushels of 
wheat exported; for the real value of the country 
must be weighed in scaies more delicate than the 
balance of trade. The gardens of Sicily are empty 
now, but the bees from all climes still fetch honey 
from the tiny garden plot of Theocritus. On a map 
of the world you may cover Judea with your thumb, 
Athens witha finger tip, and neither of them fig- 
ures in the prices current; but they still lord it in 
the thought and action of every civilized man. Did 
not Dante cover with his hood all that was Italy 
600 years ago? And, if we go back a century, 
where was Germany uplessin Weimar? Material 
success is good, but only as the necessary preiimi- 
nary of better things. The measure of a nation’s 
true success is the amount it has contributed to 
the thought, the moral energy, the intellectual 
happiness, the spiritual hope and consolation of 
mankind. There is no other, let our candidates 
flatter us as they may. We still make a confusion 
between huge and great. I know that I am repeating 
truisms, but they are truisms that need to be re- 
peated in season and out of season. 

The most precious property of culture and of a 
college as its trustee is to maintain higher ideals of 
life and its purpose, to keep trimmed and burning 
the lamps of that Pharos, built by wiser than we, 
which warns from the reefs and shallows of popular 
doctrine. In proportion as taere are more thor- 
oughly cultivated persons in a community will the 
finer uses of prosperity be taught and the vulgar 
esof it become disreputable. And it is such per 





sons that we are commissioned to send out with 
such consciousness of their fortunate vocation and 
such devotion to it as we may. Weare confronted 
with unexampled problems. First of all is democ- 
racy, and that under conditions in great part novel» 
with its hitherto imperfectly tabulated results, 
whether we consider its effect upon national char- 
acter, on popular thought, or on the functions of 
law and government. We have to deal with a time 
when the belief seems to be spreading that truth not 
only can, but should be settled by a show of hands 
rather than by a count of heads, and that one man 
is as good as another for all purposes—as, indeed, he 
is till a real man is needed; with a time when the 
press is more potent for good or for evil than ever 
any human agency was before, and yet is controlled 
more than ever before by its interests as a business 
than by its sense of duty as a teacher, giving news 
instead of intelligence ; with a time when divers and 
strange doctrines touching the greatest human in- 
terests are allowed to run about unmuzzled in 
greater number and variety than ever before since 
the reformation passed into its stage of putrefactive 
fermentation; with a time when the idols of the 
marketplace are more devoutly worshiped than ever 
Diana cf the Ephesians was; when the electric 
telegraph, by making public epinion simultaneous 
is also making it liable to those delusions, panics, 
and gregarious impulses which transform otherwise 
reasonable Men into a mob, and when, above 
all, the better mind of the country is said to 
be growipg more and more alienated from 
the highest of all sciences and services, the govern- 
ment of it I have drawn up a dreary catalogue, 
and the moral it points is this: That the college, in 
so far as it continues to be still a college, as in great 
part it does and must, is, and should be, limited by 
certain pre-existing conditions, and must consider 
first what the more general] objects of education are, 
without neglecting special aptitudes more than can 
be helped. That more general purp:se is, I 
take it, to set free, tosupple and to train the facul- 
ties in such wise as shall make them most effective 
for whatever task life may afterward set them, for 
the duties of life rather than for its business, and to 
open windows on every side of the mind where 
thickness of wall does not prevent it. Let our aim 
be as hitherto to give a good all-around education 
fitted to cope with as many exigencies of the day as 
possible. I had rather the college should turn out 
one of Aristotle’s four-square men, capable of hold- 
ing his own in whatever fleld he may be cast, than 
a score of lop-sided ones developed abnormally in 
one direction. Our scheme should be adapted to 
the wants of the majority of undergraduates, to the 
objects \hat drew them hither, and to such training 
as will make the most of them after they come. 
Special aptitudes are sure to take care of them- 
selves, but the latent possibilities of the average 
mind can only be discovered by experiment in many 
directions. When [ speak of the average mind I do 
not mean that the courses of study should be 
adapted to the average level of intelligence, but to 
the highest ; for in these matters it is wiser to grade 
upward than downward, since the best is the only 
thing that is good enough. To keep the wing-footed 
down to the pace of the leaden-soled disheartens 
the one without in the least encouraging the other. 
* Brains,” says Machiavelli, ‘‘are of three genera- 
tions, those that understand of themselves, those 
that understand when another shows them, and 
those that understand neither of themselves nor by 
the showing of others.” It 1s the first class that 
should set the stint; the second will get on better 
than if they had set it themselves, and the third will 
at least have the pleasure of watcning the others 
show their paces, 

In the college proper, I repeat—for it is the birth- 
day of the college that we are celebrating, it is the 
college that we love ani of which we are proud— 
let it continue to give such atraining as will fit the 
rich to be trusted with riches, and the poor to with- 
stand the temptations of poverty. Give to history, 
give topolitical economy the ample verge the times 
demand, but with nv detriment to those liberal arts 
which have formed open-minded men and good citi- 
zens in the past, nor have lost the skill to form 
them. Letit be our hope to make a gentieman 
of every youth who is put under our charge, not a 
conventional gentleman, but a man of culture, a 
man of intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, 
a man of refinement, with that good taste which is 
the conscience of the mind and that conscience 
which is the good taste of the soul. This we have 
tried to do in the past, this let us try to do in the fu- 
ture. We cannot do this for all at best; perhaps only 
for the few, but the influence for good of a highly 
trained intelligence and a harmoniously developed 
character is incalculable,for, though it be subtle and 
gradual! in its operation, itis as ‘pervasive as it is 
subtle. There may be few of these—there must be 
few—but 


* That few is all the world which with a few 
Doth ever live and move and work and stirre.” 


They who, on a tiny clearing pared from the edge 
of the woods, built here most probably from the 
timber hewed from the trees they felled, our earliest 
hall, with the solitude of ocean behind them, the 
mystery of forest before them, and all about 
them a desolation, most surely (si quis animis 
celestibis locus) share our gladness and our gratitude 
at the splendid fulfillment of their vision. If we 
could but have preserved the humble roof which 
housed so great a future, Mr. Ruskin himself would 
almost have admitted that no casile or cathedral 
was ever richer in sacred associations, in pathos of 
the past and in moral significance. They who 
reared it had the sublime prescience of that cour- 
age which fears only God, and could say confidently 
in the face of all discouragement and doubt: “He 
hath led us forth into a large place ; because he de- 
lighteth in me he hath delivered me.”” We cannot 
honor them too much; we can repay them only by 
showing, a8 occasions rise, that we do not under- 
value tbe worth of their example. ‘ 

Brethren of the alumni, it now becomes my duty 
to welcome in your name the guests who have come, 
some of them jo far, to share our congratulations 





and hopes to-day. I cannot name them all and give 
to each his fitting phrase. Thrice welcome to them 
all, and, as is fitting, first to those from abroad, 
representatives of illustrious universities that were 
old in usefulness and fame when ours was in 118 
cradle ; and next to those of our own land from col- 
leges and universities which, if not daughters of 
Harvard, are young enough to be so, and are one 
with her in heart and hope. I said that I should 
single out none by name ; but I should not represent 
you fitly if 1 gave no special greeting to the gentile- 
man who bringgthe message of John Harvard’s 
College Emmanuel. The welcome we give him 
could not be warmer than that which we >ffer to 
his colleagues ; but we cannot help feeliog that in 
pressing his hand our own instinctively closes a lit 
tle more tightly as with asense of nearer kindred. 
There is also one other name of which it would be 
indecorous not to make an exception. You ai] 
know thatI can mean only the President of our 
country. His presence is a signal honor to us all, 
and to us all I may saya personal gratification. We 
have no politics here ; but the sons of Harvard all 
belong to the party which admires courage, strength 
of purpose and fidelity to duty, and which respects, 
wherever he may be found, the 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
who knows how to withstand the 
Civium ardor prava jubentium. 


He has left the helm of state to be with us here ; 
and so long as itis intrusted to his hands we are 
sure that, should the storm come, he will say with 
Seneca’s pilot: ** Oh! Neptune! you may save me if 
you will; ycu may sink meif you will; but, what- 
ever happen, I shall keep my rudder true.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 


ITS CHARACTER AND WORK, WITH THE CHANGES 
AROUND IT AFTER FORTY YEARS OF PAS- 
TORAL SERVICE. 
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DELIVERED IN BROOKLYN, ON SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 
1498, 1886, 


BY RICHARD 8&8, STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MORNING DISCOURSE. 


“Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God; and are built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone; in whom all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto a holy 
temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded to- 
gether, for a habitation of God through the Spurit.”- 
EPHESIANS i1,19-22 

My dear Christian Friends:—The completion of 
forty years of continuous pastoral service in this 
Church inclines my theughts to-day, and possibly 
yours, with a natural impulse, toward a rapid sur- 
vey of what the Church has hitherto been, in its un- 
folding life and power, and of what it has done, or 
sought to do, in service to the Master. There may 
be nothing in such a survey of special interest or 
importance to others, but for us the story cannot 
fail of significance, and perhaps we may take incite- 
meat from it to finer, larger, and more fruitful work 
in the time which remains. The changes constantly 
occurring around us—never before so frequent or 
impressive in our community asin recept years— 
admonish us forcibly that such a sketch, by the 
only pastor whom the Church has yet had, should 
not be deferred to some other anniversary which 
for him may never come. With no other feeling, 
therefore, than one of humility in reviewing my 
partin the work here done, of profound affection 
toward those with whom I have been associated in 
the Church and congregation, and in their respec- 
tive official boards, and of grateful praise toward 
him who bas blest our common effort with 
the power and grace of divine benediction, I would 
recall some principal facts in our Church history, 
with some of the characteristic traits which have 
marked our Church life. If I ask your attention for 
a lupger time than is usually permitted to sermons, 
even when preached on special occasions, you will 
remember, I am sure, how wide a range the subject 
contemplates, how many particulars it must include, 
and how impossible it naturally is that another 
equal term of years should present itself for our 
common review. 

This Church was constituted, as a distinct Chris- 
tian society, in the love of Christ, and for the fur- 
therance of his earthly kingdom by men who not 
only believed his teachings, rejoiced in his offices, 
and worshiped his person, but who had a tender 
and reverent sense of the sacredness of the Church, 
as essentially related to the manifestation of his 
life in the world. The “congregation of faithful 
men” was not to them a mere assembly of persons 
statedly meeting to listen to discourses. It was not 
a simple human society, for self-cultivation in ethi- 
cal or philosophical knowledge, or even in religious 
thought, and in the graces and forces of character. 
It was to them, as it was to the Apostle by whom 
were written the words of the text, as it has been 
to us, the living and continuing Household of 
Christ, knit together and quickened by faith toward 
him, endowed by him with the riches of his truth 
and the treasure of his sacraments, in which he 
personally meets his disciples, to impart to them a 
heavenlier life than earth can offer, before which 
he opens celestial gates. Sacred fellowship with 
each other, a supreme and transforming conscious- 
ness of his presence, exulting and inspiring wor- 
ship, with joyful service rendered to his cause— 
these were therefore the aims of those who felt 
themselves drawn by the motion of his Spirit to 
form this Church. Every effort for it was to their 
apprehension an offering to him, whom God had 
set in the Heavenly places, to be the Head over all 
things to the Church. Vocal with bis praise, it was 
to be also vital with his life. They expected it to 
stand, in whatsoever local independence, in essen- 
tial alliance with all communions of those who 
sove him; and they expected it thus to stand, stil) 








* estitying of him, still pervaded by his gracious 
energy, and still in its measure serving the progress 
of his kingly cause, while generations should come 
and go. This tender and lofty conception of the 
Charch, with this aspiration concerning its spiritual 
work in the world, has been a constant molding 
force in its development. 

It has been constituted, from the first, of Chris- 
tian families, living for the most part in near neigh- 
borhood, while brought into closer spiritual connec- 
tion by their common faith in the Divine Master, and 
their common desire for the supreme and immortal 
attainments made possible by him. Under the im- 
pulse and law of the Gospel, with the approval of 
kindred churc.es, such families were here formally 
associated, for common worship, with instruction 
and prayer, and the due celebration of Christian 
sacraments, for mutual helpfulness to whatever is 
best in wisdom, knowledge, and holy affection 
and for united Christian labors. The Church has 
always continued to be what it thus was at first, a 
household-church; and the impression of the fact 
has been apparent in all its history. 

The very location of its house of worship,in a 
part of tue city occupied by residences, and re- 
moved from the avenues along which passengers 
are carried in cars, has contributed to keep it a 
church of families, socially as well as religiously 
allied. At one time, indeed, while this house was 
undergoing reconstruction, we worshiped for a 
year in the Academy of Music, at the point where 
several car-lines converge, and where very large 
congregations were assembled, gathered from every 
section of the city, and including elements as diverse 
a3 possible, in respect to religious opinion and 
character, as well as to residence, previous associa- 
tion, forms of occupation, social position. That 
formed an interesting episode in our history, which 
we gladly remember, for the widened opportunities 
which it afforded, with the happy effects which fol- 
lowed the exhibition of the Lord in the Gospel to 
wanderers and wayfarers as well as to clustered 
Christian housebolds. S me of us, perhaps, would 
not have been sorry if a similar opportunity, though 
not presentead by a similar occasion, had been 
opened to us again. But the Church was inten- 
tionally planted at first as a household-church; and 
such it has continued to be, with whatever of limit- 
ation, with whatever of advantage, belongs to this 
distinctive constitution. 

A certain reserve has, therefore, characterized it, 
such as used to be more common in churches than 
it has been of late. There has never been felt here 
the passion for publicity which finds the church hfe 
most exhilarating when public mention of it is fre- 
quent ; to which the church appears walking victo- 
riously on high places when the newspapers are 
occupied with what is said or done withinit. We 
have preferred to live in the privacy secured to us, 
and to do our work, in our special sphere, without 
proclamation. It has never been our wont to ad- 
vertise our services, except on the rarest public 
occasions; and the many strangers whom we have 
gladly welcomed to these have come from an im- 
pulse in themselves, not as attracted by notices in 
the papers. I imply in this no adverse criticism on 
a different plan. I see, indeed, that that may have 
advantages. Ispeak only of what our own custom 
has been, as naturally suggested by the particular 
composition of the Church. 

The famulies thus associated have by no means 
been wholly trom New Eugland, or descendants of 
the Puritan stock; nor have they been such only as 
had previously been accustomed to the Congrega- 
tional order or worship. English, Scotch, and Ger- 
man families have been as pleasantly at home in 
the Church as have been those of American origin. 
so have families of the Holland lineage, or those 
sprioging from a Huguenot ancestry; families from 
the north of Ireland, or from Canada, from the 
West, the Middle States, or the South, as well as 
those from New England. We have had among us, 
and have to-day, those born and trained in the Pres- 
byterian Church, in either of its reunited divisions. 
those brought up from childhood in the Episcopal 
Church, in the Methodist, the Baptist, the Reformed 
the Lutheran, the Unitarian, the Society of Friends, 
as well as those born and baptized in Congrega_ 
tional churches. They have dwelt together iu the 
happiest mutual confidenc? and sympathy, on the 
common foundation of faitn in the Master; and 
those who have come from other nationalities or 
from communions remote from ours have contrib- 
uted as much as any others to the furtherance of 
the Church, by wise counsels, liberal gifts, and an 
affectionate enthusiasm of spirit. To many of them ’ 
I know, tbis Church has become as familiar a home, 
as fondly beloved, asif they had never known any 
other; and the continual variety in unity which has 
marked the congregation has been toit a source of 
strength, to him who long has ministered to it an 
occasion of constant refreshment and joy. Two or 
three, certainly, have here worshiped who had 
been trained in the Jesuit schools; several are now 
here whose early discipline was in convents, 

Relatively, at least, this has been also a perma- 
nent congregation. Of course, changes continually 
occur in times like these and in communities like 
ours, where men easily move from place to place, 
and where very few are born 1n the bouses in which 
their parents had been children. The event o§ 
death sadly and suddenly scatters households ; 
while, aside from this, the reverses of prosperity, or 
rapid and large accumulations of wealth, the claims 
of business, new social attractions, sometimes, no 
doubt, the mere desire for novelty in environment, 
all contribute to multiply changes in a city congre- 
gation; and no one notices such changes more in- 
stantly, or feels them more keenly, than does the 
pastor, as familiar hands are loosened from his to 
grasp the unseen Hand above, or as he sees fami- 
lies to whom he is attached removed to cther cities, 
or to parts of our city so remote that attendance on 
our services becomes impossible. How many such 
changes have occurred among us I need not re 
mind you. We look in vain for many faces which 
used to be here, keen in attention, or suffused with 
joyful purpose and hope. 

Yet, as compared with many congregations situ 
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ated like this,in the midst of recent and mobile 
populations, this has been remarkably permanent. 
More than twenty families are represented among 
us which were here when I first stood in this pulpit; 
while the number of those who have been here for 
twenty or thirty years, is, of course, vastly larger. 
The Church bas had the same clerk, the game treas- 
urer, for nearly thirty yearseach. The treasurer of 
the society has so long had our fipances in his kind, 
faithful and punctual hands, that we hardly remem- 
per when his fanction began; and even the weekly 
care of the house in which we worship has been in 
the charge of one officer for a quarter of a century. 
While, therefore, the changes in the congregation 
have been frequent enough to keep us from settling 
nto ruts of routine, and to furnish all the time fresh 
hearers of the Word, they have not interrupted the 
essential continuity of the life of the Church, or 
impaired in the least its early sense of unity in tne 
spirit, and ef grateful and happy home attach- 
ment. 

There 1s more than beauty in such a comparative 
permanence of congregations. A persistent and 
powerful moral force comes to development with 
and through it. The Church has its impersonal 
consciousness. A certain invisible spiritual force 
associates its members, selects its aims, directs its 
conclusions, prompts or limits its organized action. 
It cannot become a revolving mirror, to reflect the 
idjosyncrasies of any one in the pulpit. Its in- 
fluence on the pastor is as definite and positive as is 
his upon it; and its essential self-propagating life 
will not cease to exhibit its power, and to work its 
effects, whatever minister comes or goes. Such a 
Church, with its roots in the past, and its living in- 
spiration from the mind of the Master, need not 
fear to face the coming years. Its strength is in- 
herent, not adventitious, and its history is 
prophetic. Walls of stone, pillars of oak, are its 
natural shelter, not buildings which may be moved 
hither and yon, like the tents of a circus; but the 
permanent and diffusive force of its light will sur- 
pass in endurance both stone and oak. 

That this has been also a harmonious Church 
hardly needs to be said; and the fact has been on 
the one hand a fruit, on the other hand a source 
of the interior continuity of its life, This harmony 
has by no means implied that any one in the Caurch, 
whether officer or member, has always had matters 
adjusted to his preference. We have all of us had 
occasionally to yield to a general judgmevt adverse 
toour views. Nor has it implied that no subjects 
for discussion have been presented, disclosing 
sharp differences of opinion or feeling. We have 
had, rather, our ful: share of such touching matters 
of the inner administration of church or society, or 
touching our relations to other churches, or to 
benevolent organizations. But frank, courteous 
and ample discussion, continued sometimes through 
successive sessions, has always brought consent in 
the end on the part of a majority, never, I think, on 
critical questions, of less than three-fourths of 
those voting upon them; and when such consent 
has been declared the minority has yielded with 
prompt compliauce. A factious minority in the 
Church has never existed. It is not impossible that 
some may have left it, at one time or another, be- 
cause their wishes had been overruled, though I can 
recall only four or five instances in which I have 
any reason to suppose this. But far the larger num- 
ber of those whose judgment or desire had failed 
to control our corp%rate action have continued as 
affectionately attached to the Church, and as eager 
for its welfare, as before such action had been 
taken. They have fully understood that the Chris- 
tian neighoors and long-time friends with whom they 
here worshiped were desirous to consult the best 
interests of all; that while the general mind of the 
Church must be commanding on a)] questions affect, 
ing its policy, there was no wish to restrain the ex- 
pression of adverse opinion, or to crowd a minority 
into a course obnoxious to them; and that, if expe- 
rience should show the inexpediency of any course 
of approved action, it would cheerfully be retraced, 
So they have uniformly acquiesced in what has 
been done; have born their part in accomplishing 
measures to which at first they had been disinclined; 
and have hoped, with others, for the good results 
which for themselves they could scarcely antici- 
pate, but which I think they have afterward gener- 
ally admitted to be realized. 

An incidental illustration of this prevalent har- 
mowuy is presented by the fact that while the term 
of office of Deacon in the Church is limited by our 
rules to six years, One honored brother—a man ot 
the strongest convictions and character, who was 
not unfrequently earnest in debate and inflexible in 
vote against measures which yet the Ghurch ac. 
cepted—was continued in that office, by successive 
re-elections, tor nearly forty years, would be in it 
to-day if he had not been called to go up higher; 
while of the present incumbents of the office each 
has held it since his first election, one of them for 
twenty-pine years, another for twenty-four. Many 
other churches have been larger than this, and more 
conspicuous. I doubt if any one can be found 
which has had a happier concord of feeling so long 
and so habitually prevalent in it. 

As a Church of affiliated Christian households 
this was not established, and it has not existed, asa 
center of either doctrinal or ecclesiastical propa- 
gandism; but it has consistently honored the faith 
in the acceptance of which it was founded, and the 
Special form of organization which at the outset it 
adopted. A Congregational Church, orthodox in 
doctrine while democratic in polity, was a distinct 
novelty here when this Church began. Congrega- 
tionalism was associated, in the general thought, 
either with Unitarian teaching, or with some va- 
Tiety of the then odious Perfectionist opinions. It 
Was widely expected that this Church would soon 
become absorbed in some established and command- 
ing communion, preceding it on this ground; or 
that, if developing on its own lines, it would take 
the attitude toward such communions of repel 
lence and menace. It was frequently suggested 
that its Confession of Faith would not long be main 
tained, but that some attractive rationalizing 
cheme would emerge in place of it. It may not be 





said, perhaps, that such tears, in either direction 
were then unnatural; but it may certainly, with 
emphasis, be said that no such fears have been 
justified by our history, that none such can now 
continue, 

We have not overvalued any special form of 
Church constitution. We have quite understood 
that no arrangement of ecclesiastical rules and 
rites can securely guard the inner Church life. The 
prelatical system, which naturally enough grew up 
in the Empire after the apostolic time, and which 
gave coherence and mutual support to the early 
congregations, has shown itself in history, and in 
its only positive modern development, in fatal sym- 
pathy witha system of doctrine which appears as 
unlike the majestic and tender message of the Gos- 
pels as the gilded and purpled Alpine ice is unlike 
the bloom of summer gardens. Even under the 
careful restrictive limitations on which Protestant- 
ism insists, it hardly supplies substantive support to 
a distinctly evangelical teacning. It accepts aod 
fosters the arts of beauty, in connection with its 
buildings; to a certain extent it enriches ceremoni- 
al, and adds stateliness to public church councils; 
it affords, I doubt not, valuable guidance in the 
missionary effort of a communion; it makes the 
voluntary withdrawal from it of ministers or 
churches more difficult and convulsive; and some- 
times it gives a higher prominence, a wider influ- 
ence, to fine and strong character, or to generous 
culture, in its principal officers. But it seems un- 
able to exclude from its pulpits either those who 
treat miracles as legends, the Word) of God 
as largely the product of a human literary 
craft, or those on the other hand who 
copy the dress, emulate the manner, mimic the 
rites, and covet the dogmas of Roman priests. A 
mere ethical theism, and a carnal or mystical doc- 
trine of grace conveyed by sacraments, appear 
equally at home intheshelter of its chancels; and 
while to some extent a common ritual is maintained, 
within that ritual conflicting opinions so face each 
other that astranger in one of its local congrega- 
tions can scarcely be assured beforehand whether 
he is to meet a self-asserting philosophy of doubt, 
or a scheme of sacerdotal manipulation, which at. 
fronts the intelligence and scouts the Reformation, 
or 4 clear and delightful exhibition of the Gospel. 
‘*The unity of the Faith” is largely and eloquently 
eulogized by the system, but it is by no me ins guar- 
auteed. On the other hand, it must equally be ad. 
mitted that more popular forms of Church constitu- 
tion, approaching more nearly the New Testament 
plan, are liable also to be insidiously invaded or 
forcibly over-swept by the insurgence of rash spec- 
ulation, or by tne subtler intrusion of that skeptical 
spirit which begins with doubt, and ends with fierce 
and wide denial. The only real barriers against 
either of these must be in the intelligent and expe- 
rienced faith of the body of believers. The essen- 
tial church life, undecaying, invincible to assault, 
canrest only on the immanent grace of the Divine 
Spirit. What carries disciples, churches, or com, 
munions back to that, in simple and strong reliance 
of the heart, is likeliest to keep them in accord with 
the Master, and in the perennial fellowship of the 
Faith. 

While honoring, t\erefore, the scheme of church- 
order which we have inherited, we have had no 
feud with any other. We value, for ourselves, the 
democratic equality of members, the open church 
meetings, for important discussions ; the wholly un- 
hindered conference of minas in the weekly re- 
ligious assemblies, the liberty we have in selecting 
and arranging our forms of worship; the careful 
provis‘on for intelligent church discipline, with the 
strict detenses of individual rights; the limited 
trusts commited to officers; and the insistence on 
personal leadership, arising from character, knowl- 
edge, consecration, as the warrant and measure of 
ministerial privilege. More than all we value that 
freedom from an extreme denominational spirit 
which is natural to achurch which governs itself, 
which desires that others should govern themselves, 
and which bas no ambition to gratify by magnifying 
the worth and extending the area of some elaborate 
external scheme. We have loved these elements 
and traits of our system, and have felt that they 
wrought beneficially with us; and we have re- 
joiced to aid as we could in fostering similar 
church institutions near or afar. We have been 
sensitive toany discredit which might be cast on 
them by what appeared the unworthy action 
of other churches; and when occasion re- 
quired we have taken some risks, accepted 
some censure—which has done us no harm— 
through efforts to prevent or remove such 
discredit. But no slur or suspicion has been cast by 
this Church on the forms of organization preferred 
and prevailing in other communions—the Presby- 
terian, the Methodist or the Episcopal. We nave 
frankly recognized what is excellent in them, and 
have seen with joy the growth and prosperity of con- 
gregations accustomed to them. Interlaced as we 
are with such congregations by innumerable ties, 
religious and social, our relations to them and to 
their pastors nave been candid and confiding. It has 
been natural that they should be; since no more 
complete contradiction can be fancied of the tunda- 
mental principle lying at the base of a church like 
this than would be offered by any denial of the liber- 
ty of others to associate themselves in Christian 
societies as they may prefer, under the general law 
of Christ. A partisan temper, a sharp and censori~ 
ous denominational zeal, must be to us intensely in- 
appropriate. Apy one of our households might as 
well insist that its neigobors shall live just like it 
self, and dress or build in the same precise fashion. 
Freedom of organization for Christian congrega- 
tions, in connection with any communion they se- 
lect, or outside of any if they prefer, is a principle 
vital to our scheme of order. I have no fear that a 
steadfast attachment to our way of working, with 
this cordial respect for any other which in experi- 
ence may prove itself effective, will ever here lan- 
guish or fail. 

While the Church has continued Congregational 
in order, it has also remained evangelical in faith, 
and has shown no tendency to yield or to modify 





the convictions of the truth, august and transcen- 
dental, in which it was founded. We have lived 
side by side, in the happiest fellowship as neighbors 
and friends, with the families of the Unitarian 
Church, which was here before us; we have de- 
lighted to unite with them in many large and beau- 
tiful works; and we have affectionately honored 
their pastors—him who already had passed middle 
life when I first came here, and who coutinues 
among us, venerable in a serene age, and him who 
uccee ded him, in a like earnest and honorable min- 
istry, and whom we regret to miss henceforth from 
our streets and soeieties. But nochange has oc- 
curred in our Faith, bringing it to a closer corre- 
spondence with theirs; while it has equally re- 
mained unaffected by any one of the fugitive opin- 
ions Which during our time have taken and lost in 
the public thought a transitory prominence. Our 
Confession of Faith remains what it was; and the 
practical power of the system of doctrine articulated 
in it for both minister and people is as positive as 
ever. 

The impression not unfrequently obtains that men 
and women of cultivated minds, and of agreeable 
social surroundings, are losing the hold which their 
fathers had upon the peculiar truths of the Gospel, 
and are substituting for them some one or other of 
the shifting schemes of rationalizing thought which 
are always in the air. 

But certanly such tendencies, if existing among 
us, have been singularly silent. We have had our 
full proportion, always, of those generously trained 
in seminaries, colleges, and the higher professional 
schools at home and abroad. Between two and 
three hundred men so educated have been personally 
known to me as attendants on vur worship, the ma- 
jority of them as communicants in the Church, 
many of them being in it to-day. They have been 
lawyers, judges, physicians, editors, authors, teach- 
ers, bankers, engineers, merchants, with occasion- 
ally retired ministers, of our communion or of 
others. At the same time among the cultivated wo- 
men, who have also had the special advantage of a 
generous education, have been writers, artists, 
teachers, as well as honored maidens and matrons. 
I by no means imply thas all of these, whether men 
or women, have held with clear and full conviction 
the doctrine here maintained and taught. I know 
that there have been distinct exceptions. But it is 
due to the truth to say that if any nave been drawn 
toward attractive speculations diverging from our 
prevalent faith, it has been with pain rather than 
with pride; that they have made no attempt what- 
ever to unsettle the convictions of those around 
them; and that most of those who might have been 
expected to feel themselves fettered by any limita- 
tion on the widest wanderings of thought have been 
as firm in their allegiance to the faith as have been 
disciples less cultured and alert. The Faith itself, 
as declared by the Church, has cuffered no change. 

The divine authority of the Lord Jesus Christ has 
been from the first its sovereign element, with the 
connected divine authority of the Scriptures which 
testify of him, and through which he is declared to 
the world. With the human nature which plainly 
appears in him we see united the essential personal 
pature of God, in a true and transcendent incarna- 
tion. What he declares is therefore for us the 
ultimate truth in the sphere of religion. His pre- 
cepts present for our minds the universal and eter- 
nal ethical law. Through his smiles and tears, his 
condemnation of evil, his sympathy with grief, his 
desire for human pulity and peace, his beneficent 
action, the heart of the Infinite is manifest to us. 
In his work of Redemption, consummated in his 
death, by the blood which was shed for the remis- 
sion of sins, by the life which was given for the life 
of the world, the divine compassions—rising to the 
climax of stupendous self-sacrifice—are set before 
us in intimate coincidence with immaculate holi- 
ness. The sinfulness of man’s nature, with the 
doom he has incurred, are terrifically illustrated in 
this unparalleled intervention from on high, which 
was the condition of his forgiveness. On the other 
band, the immortal possibilities of the soul, for 
character and power, are sublimely suggested by 
the incalculable offering of himself which he 
who knew that soul to the center was ready to 
make on its behalf. The Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion, and the present celestial! Kingship of the Lord. 
are only in the line, and on the majestic inaccessible 
level of all the associated facts of his life; and to 
us they are as certain as are starsin thesky. That 
his promise has been fulfilled in the gift of the 
grace of the Divine Spirit, to awaken, renew, and 
bring men to blessed fellowship with himself, is a 
fact of which we are certified by observation, are 
certified, I trust, by our happy experience. We ac- 
cept his statement of the Judgment to come, fol- 
lowing death, at which he will preside, with the 
fair and clear discriminations of character there to 
be made, and with the results of recompense or 
reward, for which Eternity is to offer the sphere, 
That God hada purpose, from the outset of history, 
concerning this astonishing mission of his Son, we 
cannot doubt ; nor that that purpose now contem- 
plates the effect of it in the world, on persons and 
on peoples. That he who yielded himself to the 
cross, and then arose to the skies, is to bring his 
kingdom of righteousness and peace to final and 
glorious consummation on earth, we are joyfully 
assured; and equally that in supernal realms of 
light and triumph, to which he has ascended, a home 
is prepared for the humblest and the weakest who 
follow him 1n faith. 

This Gospel of the Christ stands apart, to our 
thought, from every scheme of philosophy or ethics, 
from any human scheme of religion. We accept it 
as coming from the mind and will which fashioned 
the heavens, and which here have interposed to 
give direct and inestimable light on matters ot im- 
mortalconcern. If any one asks: “*Do you fully 
comprehend the marvelous facts which thus you 
affirm?” we cheerfully answer: ‘Certainly not; 
any more than we understand life, or mind, the 
power of the will, or the secret of sunbeams ; but 
we gladly accept them on what to us is the clear 
and sure witness of God.” If apy one asks: ‘*Are 
you not staggered, in the faculty of believing, by 


the story of miracles?” our reply is immediate : 
“Certainly not; since we recognize in them a di- 
vine power, intervening in history, on an adequate 
occasion, for a purpose as sublime as are the amaz- 
ing means employed ; and we can no more set limits 
to that power than we can count the moments of 
eternity.” Miracles, from God, are intrinsically as 
credible as is the poem or the picture to which ge 

nius gives birth, but which we cannot rival. The 
only questions which appear to us pertinent concern 
the ends which they subserve, with the testimony 
offered forthem. Or if we are asked: ** How the 
Father can be divine, the Son divine, and the Spirit 
divine, and yet but one God fill the immensities?’ 

our answer is, that the mystery only enhances to our 
thought the infinite glory, and opens into brighter 
depths the wonders of that exalted state where 
what we cannot know on earth shall be revealed to 
illuminated minds and purified hearts. 

The mystery in any of the truths of the Gospel is 
not for us a bar to believing. It is rather an en- 
couragement to such belief; since we do not expec 
to comprehend God, or to learn from him what is 
simply commonplace, In accepting such truths we 
are gratefully conscious of an immediate inteliect- 
ual ¢ ntact with the spiritua] sphere. From realms 
inaccessible to lenses or calculations descend upon 
our minds tnese high instructions. We seem to our- 
selves to communicate with the Soul from which 
ours have sprung, and before which extend the 
shining expanses of truth and of life. The earth 
becomes sacred because such revelations have 
opened above it celestial prospects. The order of 
history takes its vivid interpretation from the Di- 
vine Mission central in it ; while the premonitions 
of glory or of gloom which are shot upon responsive 
spirits trom the coming Immortality add solemnity 
to our worship, and the supreme intensity to our 
life. 

We have been conscious of no burden whatever, 
and of no confining limitations, in connection with 
our assured couviction of these primordial and su- 
perlative truths. The conviction has been imposed 
upon us by no outward authority. We have not 
even been beld to it by pleasant affiliations with a 
wide communion, from which we did not wish to 
withdraw. It has been our conviction because 
study and prayer, interpreting the Scriptures, have 
brought us to it ; because it corresponds with what- 
ever is loftiest in those aspirations which lift us 
toward God; because in the sorest crises of life its 
voice to us has rung as with cheer of heavenly 
trumpets; because we have found in it the pro- 
found and sovereign joy of our souls. Nor has it 
detained us from any related excursions of thougnt, 
in which the aspiring mental force might fruitfully 
work or playfully disport. I know of no congrega- 
tion in which minds have been more open than in 
this to whatever light science can give, or philoso 
phy, or history, on the themes of chiefest interest to 
man. I donot think that you ever have felt that 
the pulpit has been narrow in its range, imperious 
in its tone, or averse to considering whatever the 
greater minds of the world have thought and taught 
I have not been prodigal of historical or philosophi- 
cal discussion, I have wished to present the results 
ofthinking, rather than the processes; the gathered 
metal, instead of the lumps of earth and stone in 
which it has been lodged. But it has been part of 
the business of my life to investigate as widely and 
impartially as I could whatever movements, of ac- 
tion or thought, have had Christian significance ; 
and there are not many of them which have not at 
some time here been traced. But nothing in al] 
this has tended to unsettle our faith in the Gospel 
or to prompt us to displace it for recent ambitious 
and showy speculations. Ontbe contrary, the very 
variety of our studies has shown us that often what 
has called itself light has been but a deceptive glit- 
ter, born of decay ; that there are temporary fash- 
ions in thought, as there are in dress, or in the 
building of houses; that opinions which loom hke 
the mass of continents turn out, not unfrequently, 
to be vanishing mists; and that even the path lead- 
ing to Heaven, which the Master. opens, and in 
which the humble may joyfully walk, may be hid- 
den, as it has been, by fantastic speculations, which 
one age produced and the next age forgot. 

While ready, therefore, to welcome instruction 
from any quarter, we have not gone forth on rest- 
less quests after new theories. Itseems to us a 
temperate belief, warranted by the Bible, and sim- 
ply just to the author of that, that in religion as in 
science the supreme facts are fixed, and that we 
have only to adjust our minds tothem, If the es- 
sential] meaning of the Gospel is not evident in the 
Scriptures, and has not, been sufficiently illustrated 
in the vast experience and the various discussion of 
Christian centuries, it 1s idle to hope for certainty 
aboutit. Yet in such certainty is the spring of what- 
ever is noblest in action, or finest and divinest in 
achievements of character, While, therefore, at- 
tachment to the center of certainties has left us 
free for untrammeled speculation on themes which 
the certainties do not cover—no more manacled by 
our confidence than the astronomer is by his as- 
surance thatthe sunisa globe of substance and 
fire, not a painted balloon, or than the geographer 
is by his conviction that the continents of the earth 
are more than fringes of floating foam—we have 
not suffered from that vagrancy of mind which 
hates, constitutionally, to rest in conclusions; to 
which everything grandest and most serious in the 
universe remains a moot question; which is only 
conscious of gladness and force when in un- 
guided motion along dim and perilous tracks of 
hought; and which is almost certain to bring up at 
last where Paul says that in bis time some found 
their conclusion, in a “vain jang.ing,” “ under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they 
confidently affirm.” 

We prefer the old doctrine, which came with pre- 
lude of heavenly song, which he who is the Trath 
declared, whicn conquered the ancient Pagan 
society as sunshine conquers the flerceness of frost, 
which has blessed the earth, wherever it has touched 
it, as only a force from Heaven could, and which 
comes to us commended by successions of illusiri- - 





ous lives, as well as by the memories of fathers and 
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mothers whose hearts it had uphfted, whose person- 
al action it had nobly inspired. A world like ours} 
not made up either physically or morally of gar- 
dens and greenswards, which is rigid with granite, 
pestilent with morasses, swept by storm-winds, em- 
bosoming fire, needs such a religion, of grace and 
of marvel, with the thunder of divine authority in 
its tones. Blessed be God that for ages it has had 
it! That a Church even as recent as this is knit by 
its Faith in vital connection with the churches which 
aposties planted and watched. A dignity descends 
on its young life from beliefs sublimely honored 
aforetime by confessors and martyrs. It is spirit- 
ually upited, according to our conception of things, 
with the ever-expanding Communion of Saints, 
waitng on earth, triumphant on high, even with 
angelic spirits of light, who see in the mission of 
the Lord of the Gospel, more than in creation, the 
lovely and holy mystery of God. No uncertain 
order of historical occurrences, no imperfect ap- 
parent equivalence of forms, could unite us in a fel- 
lowship so vital and prophetic with multitudinous 
fraternities of beautiful souls. Until the entire life 
of the Church has essentially failed, this Faith 
which it has honored can no more lose the place of 
pre-eminence in it than the substance of the walls 
within which it worships can be resolved into 
painted glass or perishable tissues, 

It is related in the Memoirs of Bartoli, one of the 
distinguished Italian antiquarians, that when exca- 
vations were made at Rome on the Palatine Hill, at 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, under 
the pontificate of Innocent Tenth, a chamber was 
found, lined with a brilliant gold brocade, whose 
rich splendor almost dazzled the eye, but which 
faded as sunlight streamed upon it, till the fascina- 
ting brilliance had entirely disappeared. An apart- 
ment was found near this lined with silver; and an- 
other covered with sheets of lead. The silver was 
eagerly stripped from the walls; the lead was left. 
Bat when after a time tne Jead was removed, unsus- 
pected riches of coined gold were found securely 
lodged behind and hidden by it. A fair image seems 
here presented of the difference between theories 
which superficially attract and transiently dazzle, 
or schemes of opinion which havea value, but not 
the highest, and that mystery of the Gospel which 
»bchind a common and sober aspect conceals inesti- 
mable riches of truth and of heavenly promise, 
These riches we have assiduously sought. I trust, 
in some measure, their wealths we have found. 

Of the general character of the public teaching 
which has here been familiar it is not proper for me 
tw speak, except asa few words may ve permitted 
concerning its governing aim and method. 
Of course, with our conception of the Gospel, of 
the Lord whom it presents, and of the essential 
transformation to be wrought by him in the spirit 
of man, forensic teaching is not the chief means of 
building up among men the Kingdom of Christ. 
There is a common priesthood of believers which is 
to be especially exemplified in the pastor, by which 
spiritual impression passes in radiation from one to 
another, and a soul which is filled with the life of 
the Master communicates that, in immediate efflu- 
ence, to others whose centers of life it touches. 
However one may question the rites and rules of an 
earthly organization, arrogating to the minister the 
priestly pre-eminence which prelacy offers, he may, 
and he must, fulfil his duty to those who give him 
“the cure of souls” by such direct mediation for 
Christ. The pastoral office has in this its perpetual 
significance. The supremacy of character over 
learning or eloquence in the clerical equipment 
becomes self-evident. Courage, patience, gentie- 
ness, reverence, affectionateness of temper, habitu- 
al converse with things unseen these are more 
neediul to any minister than scholarship, logic, or 
an educated taste. Inthe masterful and diffusive 
energy of faith, pervading his life, isthe secret and 
measure of his success. His first duty is to keep 
his own soul in instaut and happy alliance with the 
Lord, that he may sympathetically transmit to 
others the gracious and elevating force which he 
gains. If he fails in this, the failure is vital, and 
nothing else can compensate for it. But with this 
is also closely associated the office of systematic 
public istrucfion; and how this has been managed 
I may briefly 1emind you, 

It is certainly nota trifling task to stand week by 
week, for forty years, in the presence of a numer- 
ous and cultured congregation, and to speak with- 
out copscious or frequent repetition, on subjects 
not always of equal importance, but always lying 
within the sphere of philosophical or practical re- 
iigion, Ia so prolonged a ministry to one people 
there is danger of an increasing monotooy, in 
forms of expression, and in the customary modes 
of exhibiting subjects, with a greater danger of mo- 
notonous recurrence of favorite themes, Against 
the first danger I guarded myself, as jar as I could, 
when twenty years since I substituted sermons 
prepared with care, but carefally unwritten, for the 
manuscript sermons which betore I had used. This 
was not tne result of a wish to save labor—it has 
uever done that; but of a desire to make public dis- 
course more natural, free, and flexibly vigorcus, less 
literary in tone, more direct and energetic. Imper- 
fect as the success has been, it has been sufficient, 
to my apprehension, to justify the change. Against 
the second danger, of limitation in range of thought, 
the congregation made watchful provision when it 
arranged the Pastor’s Study asa permanent part of 
its house of worship, and when, subsequently, with- 
Out solicitation, it laid the foundation of a pastoral 
library, to which annual appropriations have since 
been made, and which has become a rich collection 
of valuable books, in various languages, especially 
helpful to the study of the Scriptures, or of those 
significant developments in history which illustrate 
the progress of the Kingdom of God. The plan of 
teaching thus suggested, it has been my aim, though 
with ap imperfection which no one can have seen 
more clearly than myself, to carry out. 

T have always had in view a various instruction, 
for myself as for you, proceeding through years, 
rather then any rapid succession of startling ap- 
peals, such as might have been appropriate in & pro- 
mjscuous and unstable congregation ; an instruc. 





tion, too, on themes pertaining to the spiritual life, 
rather than on matters of temporary interest, which 
may be more aptly and sufficiently treated on plat- 
forms or in journals, 

I may perhaps fairly say, with the assurance of 
your assent, that the primary and inspiring aim of 
this ministry has been to set distinctly before you 
the Son of God, in his tenderness and his majesty, 
his unique personality, his supreme offices, his wel- 
coming invitations; in his proper lordship over the 
world, and in that glory with the Father to which he 
ascended, and into which he receives those who fol- 
low him i nfaith, This general purpose has practi- 
cally subordinated all things to itself, and has given 
to the preaching its motive andrule. Of course in 
the protracted and passionate debate on African 
Slavery this pulpit was not silent, conceiving that 
question to belong to Christianity, not only or chief- 
ly to secular statesmanship. In the storm and 
stress of the Civil War it was needfal that constant 
succors be ministered to spirits which would have 
felt too deeply the scar and scathe of the flery con- 
test, unless protected by a confidence in him to 
whose sublime plans for the welfare of the world the 
victory of liberty appeared indispensable. Inthe 
presence, too,of great tragical events—the copflagra- 
tion of cities, the swoop of pestilence, the assassi~ 
nation ot Presidents, the death of men illustrious in 
our history—the discussions of the pulpit have fol- 
lowed while seeking to elevate and enlighten, the 
thought of all minds. But in general the public 
teaching here has been limited to themes of a spirit- 
ual significance, especially to the person and the 
offices of Christ, and to the nature of the faith 
which personally associates the soul with him. It 
has been felt that herein lies the power to bless men 
and to lift them toward God; not in the realms of 
philosophical discussion, or amid the wide outlying 
spaces of archwological inquiry, or on any chance 
lines of eccentric thought. The written word, set- 
ting forth in fullness the living Word, that is, the 
power of God to salvation; though no one can 
know s0 fully as does he who tries to exhibit it how 
true are the lines of George Herbert: 


** Oh! that I knew howall thy lights combine, 
And the configurations of their glory! 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine, 
But all the constellations of the story !” 


Even the ethical and political questions which 
constantly challenge public attention have not here 
been largely treated. This has not been accidental, 
but the fruit of a distinct intention. If any things 
are plain on the face of the New Testament this 
seems to be among them, that neither the Lord nur 
his apostles entered as disputants into the political 
arena of their time, or undertook, by particular pre- 
cepts, to control and direct the action of disciples in 
secular affairs. A thousand questions of personal 
practice, in regard to amusements, social customs, 
business occupations, the household life, the duties 
of men in their public relations, were as prominent 
then, and in the centuries which immediately fol- 
lowed, as they have been since; and a sentence 
from the Master, or from either apostle, upon such 
questions, would have saved prolonged and perplex. 
ing debate. But the sentence was not spoken. 
They insist upon the duties of chastity, temperance, 
honesty, industry, fidelity to obligations, abstinence 
from impure associations with the world, a syste- 
matic effort for holiness in the spirit; but beyond 
this their plan is to push the impression of celestial 
realities, and of man’s need of transfiguring grace, 
into the intimate conviction of men; to bring them 
thus to penitent faith, to heavenly hopes, 
and to a conscious fellowship with the Lord; 
and then to leave the new moral life, so quick- 
ened and instructed to work itself out, in in- 
dividual expression, in their several social relations 
and activities. The ground rule is always the same: 
“If thine eye be single, thy whole body wiil be full 
of light.” The end aimed at is always the same: 
* That ye should show forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light.” I conceive this method the true one, lying, 
in fact at the foundation of personal moral educa- 
tion, and of Christian civilization ; and, while I have 
always exercised the right of free decision and un- 
feitered action, in matters of civic or social con- 
cern, I have left others as free as myself, and have 
not sought to use the pulpit for furthering my par- 
ticular opinions. Iam utterly certain that the one 
thing essential to a just and noble conduct of life, 
such as honors the Lord, and prepares for a career 
on higher levels, is the sense in men of the great- 
ness of Immortal'ty, of the glory of Christ, and of 
their personal relation: hip to bim as Saviour and 
Judge. Whatever commends itself to the believing 
and loving heart, under this illumination, cannot 
offend the law of the Spirit. To substitute for it 
any precise rubrical code of mandatory maxims 
does equal dishonor to the servant and to the 
Lord. 

Even on themes touching directly the Spiritual 
life, I have felt that a congregation constituted like 
this needed thoughtful suggestion, with the per- 
suasions of careful argument, quite as much as any 
immediate stress of appeal. Archbishop Whately 
has forcibly said thatthe appeal of a discourse isto 
its argument what the edge of a sabre is to its back. 
If the blade is all edge, it will break at a stroke; if 
all back, the blunt weapon will bruise but not cut. 
This fairly applies to the structure of a sermon, 
and while earnest exhortation has not, I am sure, 
been wanting here, I have desired to make no ap- 
peal which had not been justified by a fair and suffi. 
cient intellectual process. Perhaps I have erred in 
seeking too uniformly to enlist the judgment before 
attempting to animate feeling. I wholly agree with 
what Mr.Longfellow once said : “*To me a sermon is 
nosermon in which [ cannot hear the heart beat”; as 
I also agree with the remark of another, which he 
quoted with approval,that “ it is useless to apply the 
reasoning faculties to things beyond theic jurisdic. 
tion, in the realm of the affections.” But the gen- 
eral tone of the teaching here has seemed properly 
indicated by the character of the Church, as a per- 
manent assembly of associated cultured Christian 
households, It has not had it for its aim to silence 
the gainsaying, to rebuke the blaspheming, or to 





startle the ribald assailant of the Gospel. It has 
been educational, more than hortatory;an appea) 
tothe moral reason of men, and to their capacity 
for spiritual affection, rather than to their excited 
sensibilities, Variety has been sought, in theme 
and treatment, rather than intensity of particular 
appeal. The tone of the pulpit has been one, I 
trust, of affirmative conviction, with an eager de- 
sire for the welfare of men, and the honor of the 
Lord; but it has not been, as it well might have 
been in a different environmen!, of rebuking re- 
monstrance, of sharp invective against offensive 
opinions, or of continually exciting admonition. 

The tone of Christian feeling prevailing in the 
Church has been appropriate tothe Faith which it 
has honored, and to the general character of the 
teaching through which that Faith has been set 
forth. While characteristically cheerful and hope- 
ful, confident and courageous, rather thougttful 
than sentimental, rather strong in purpose than 
quick in emotion, it has been alse sympathetic, ener- 
getic, often impassioned, always intelligently and 
adoringly devout. I speak of it with assurance, be- 
cause I have watched it so many years. There 
have been times in our history when fervor of feel- 
ing rose to intensity, and when the swing of an im- 
pulsive enthusiasm was in all the religious activity 
of the Church. We have only to regret that such 
seasons have not been more frequent, that such 
states of feeling have not been permanent. There 
have been individuals among us, often, in whom 
the sorrowful sense of sin, justified by their view 
of the divine holiness, bas pierced and transfixed 
the sensitive spirit, making it for the time wholly 
incapable of confident hope; and there have been 
others in whom a certain mystical rapture—what 
they felt to be a miraculous peace—has followed 
grief, preceded great duty, become the incentive to 
great endurance, or the reward of supreme conse- 
cration. Sometimes, especially at the Sacrament, 
the very air of the Church has seemed charged with 
an influence from the unmeasured majesty, from 
the beauty beyond thought, of worlds unseen. It 
has seemed to us then as if the rush of angelic 
plumes were not far off; as if gleams were shot 
upon our faces from gates of pearl. 

. But in general the tone of feeling here has been, 
as I have said, if not always intense, yet not on the 
other hand inert or intermittent. It has been lib- 
eral, conscientious, resolute, hopeful ; with its peni- 
tence suffused by the light of the promises; its en- 
terprise inspired by the sense of accordance with a 
Divine plan; its affectionexalted by the clear ap- 
prehension of the sacrifice of the Lord; its quiet- 
ness of spirit replenished by assuranee of his su- 
premacy. The temper which couvts service a joy 
has been combined in it with the sweet expectation 
which finds the coming celestial felicities predicted 
in the heart, as well as foreshadowed in the images 
of prophecy, and sublimely foretold by the Cross. 
“ ] like the vital restfulness of this Church,” a lady 
saidto me years ago, who had recently come to it; 
*] seem, when I worship here, to be girt about by 
invisible helps, with the spirit braced on eternal 
realities.” ‘*I go from the Church,” many have 
said, “feeling more distinctly my immortal rela- 
tions with life more noble and sacred than before.” 
I have felt the same influence often present, in pri- 
vate as well asin public ministrations. It has faced 
me amid scenes as startling and sad as one ever 
meets on the pages of romance. It has been an 
elixir of life to the weak, and has conquered and 
dispersed the shadows of death. Radiant and 
memorable has been its expression on the faces of 
tsose who across the crumbling edges of Time were 
looking to the Immensities, wherein the Lord, 
sovereign and tender, seemed to rise before them in 
palpable presence. There have been emergencies 
in not a few lives, of those present or gone, where 
nothing could have helped except the religion here 
familiar. There are roomsin the city in which has 
appeared an almost visibl: glory, as from shining 
salients pushed forth in front of heavenly walls. If 
any one has needed fresh illustration of the power of 
the Gospel, under God’s grace, to inspire and nur- 
ture a spiritual life distinct from anything which 
society produces, or which learning, ethics, or art 
inspire,I cannot but feel that here it has been offered, 

A Church constituted like this, and free for any 
action that may tend to invigorate ard enrich its 
Church-life, has naturally made its Order of Worship 
represent its own judgment as to what for it would 
be happiest and best. Without haste, but with the 
timely and plastic touch of an intelligent choice, it 
has shaped and expanded this, till, without depart- 
ing essentially or largely from that adopted in 
other churches ofa non-prelatical constitution, the 
social element takes an increased prominence in it, 
and the office of worship b one of 
concern and attractive dignity, not a mere incident 
to the preaching of sermons. No preseribed forms 
of prayer have been used among us, except as the 
prayer of General Supplication is closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer, ia which the congregation audibly 
unites. Even this seemed at first, tosome who h d 
been bred in the Puritan traditions, an innovation of 
a questionable nature. Buta general feeling, rev- 
erent and resojute, insisted upon it, more than 
twenty years since. The responsive reading of the 
Psalms, at each gervice, by the pastor and the peo- 
ple, was associated with this; and, at a later time, 
the recital together of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
Gloria Patri, which follows the Creed, appropriately 
closes the opening worship, whish is exclusively of 
prayer and praise, with the direct Divine instruc- 
tlon conveyed by a lesson from the Scripture. The 
sermon which Is to follow is preceded by a hymn 
sung by the choir as a prelude to it, not by the 
congregation as an act of praise. In ren- 
dering this ;bymn the choir has a ministerial 
office peculiar, inspiring, of delightful significance. 
When sung with tenderness or majestic force, to 
music sympathetically selected or arranged, such a 
hymn has had often a memorable effect ; touching 
the heart with the pathos of penitence, or with 
glad aspiration, sometimes opening the heavens 
more clearly before us, through distincter vision of 
the Lord on his throne, and of the great Immortali- 
ty. I have been consciously animated by it, to 
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speak to congregations into whose minds it had put 
a fine and powerfnl impulse. With devout feeling, 
matching and crowning its musical culture, a choir 
has power, by such a service, to 1/Juminate and im- 
press the following sermon, perhaps beyond its own 
conception. WorthiJy performed, its office, on the 
earthly levels, is like that of the shining, minister- 
ing spirits who stand before God, and who go from 
his presence, on wings whose every beat is music, 
to speak glad tidings to the Church and the World, 

Aside from this choir hymn, giving musical ren; 
dering to a theme or feeling prelusive to the sermon, 
and aside from an opening anthem in the evening, 
the singing of the Church is a popular service, led 
by the choir, from the Doxology with which it com- 
mences, to the evening Doxology with which it 
concludes. In the evening, after the reading of the 
Psalter, a chant takes the place of the Creed; but it 
is one of a brief series of permanent chants, sung to 
appropriate ecclesiastical music, in which the as- 
sembled worshipers unite. It is never intended for 
artistic display, or to serve as the vehicle of musical 
novelties. 

The changes thus gradually made have not been 
designed, as they are not adapted, to make our wor- 
ship more ornamental, or More agreeable to an im- 
portunate wsthetic taste. Onthe other hand, each 
particular of change has been subordinated to the 
constant purpose of making the worship more rev- 
erent and harmonious, and of engagirg the largest 
number to take personal part in it. Of 
course the changes have not been designed 
to assimilate our mode of worship to that 
obtaining in any cOmmupbion using a liturgy; for 
to this, also, they are not adapted. We are not in- 
sensible to the various excellencies of the Anglican 
liturgy, its venerable associations, its rhythmic 
forms, the majestic cadences of its prayer and 
praise, the suggestions and incentives of devout 
feeling enfolded in phrases, some of which it trans- 
ports from the age of the Catacombs, Famularity 
with it is part of our English inheritance; and we 
quite understand, if we d» not share, the affectionate 
regard for it of those ;who would nuwise give it up, 
though they anxiously desire to make it more flexible 
and to add richness toit. But for ourselves we, as 
a body, distinctly prefer a form of worship in which 
prayer shall be free, offered by the minister * ac- 
cording to his ability,” as it was in the day of Justin 
Martyr, uttering directly the heart of the speaker to 
him who heareth, and carrying up the hearts of 
others on the fervent pleading of personal desire ; 
yet in which, al30, the social element shall have its 
proper and permanent place, children iaking part 
in it with their parents, and the assembled Christian 
households, united in faith, and im the service of 
grateful adoration, lifting spirit and voice in com- 
mon praise. The flower is n» more truly determined 
in form and fragrance by the seed from which it 
springs than is our particuiar Order of Worship by 
the socia! and spiritual character and culture of the 
Church which has shapedit. If it should be fur- 
ther modified, this will certainly be done under the 
same controlling law. Itis gratifiying to ever see how 
surely and widely a similar spirit in other churches 
is working itself into similar expression. In this 
as in all departments of life, the variety and rich- 
ness of diversified unity are the natural fruit of in- 
telligent freedom. 

It igs another tendency natural to a Church consti- 
tuted like this, and developed along its special l.nes, 
to attach peculiar tenderness and sacredness to the 
Baptism of children, to invest tnis with forms of a 
gracious solemnity, and to follow it with a service 
separate from itself, yet allied and supplemental. 
The days on which the rite is administered are those 
on which, at a later hour, the Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated. The initial rite has its proper place in the 
front of the morning service, succeeding directly 
the invocation. While the parents, with their chil- 
dren, are assembling at the font, organ and choir 
fill the Church with a welcoming chant. Before the 
baptism a public covenant is accepted by the 
parents, with God and with the Church, pledging 
them to train the children whom they present in the 
knowledge of Christ and for bis glory. After the 
baptism and the following prayer, a closing chant 
is sung by the choir, as the parents withdraw. The 
name of each child, with the date of its birth, the 
date of its baptism, and with the names of its 
parents, is permanently recorded on the register of 
the Church. 

So far, no doubt, the service in substance corre- 
sponds with that observed in other churches, our 
only aim bejng to make as distinct and impressive 
as we may the import and the promise, the sweet- 
ness and the dignity, which belong to the rite. But 
when the childrense baptized have reached the age 
of seven years, they are met by an additional ser- 
vice, arranged specially for them, to remind them 
that the Church holdsthem in its remembrance and 
its affectionate hope, and that it desires to open be- 
fore them, plainly and fully, the way of life. On 
the opening Sunday of each new year those who 
during the preceding year have passed from infancy 
mto childhood are again assembled around the 
font at which they were baptized, and each receives 
from the hands of the pastor a copy of tne Scrip- 
tures, in a beautiful and complete English edition, 
presented to it on behalf of the Cnurch. On the 
cover this bears the inscription ** The Charch of the 
Pilgrims, to a Child of the Covenant.” On the in- 
side the name of the childis written, with the date 
of its birth, the date of its baptism, and the signature 
of the pastor. After the Bibles have been distrib- 
uted, with a flower-token to every child, a prayer is 
offered, of thanksgiving for the contiaueda life of 
those thus reassambled, of renewed consecration of 
each of them to the Lord, with supplication for his 
blessing upon them, upon the households from 
which they come, and upon the Church to which 
they are bound by sacred ties,’ and with tender re- 
membrance of tho:e before whose tearful eyes the 
occasion brings up the vanished forms of children 
similarly consecrated as babes, and already gone to 
be with the saints. The pastor, for the Church, 
greets each child * with a holy kiss”; and after the 
benediction they are again dispersed to their places, 
in the joyful expectation that they will stand, in 
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after years, in an equal group, before the table of 
the Lord, and finally at his Marriage Supper. 

I know that we shall unite in saying that no 
service known among us is more delightful or im- 
pressive than this; and certainly no copies of the 
Bible, in the hands ‘of the young, or of those who, 
having received them in childhood, still retain them 


fally used. In not a few instances a child dying in 
faith and hope has wished the last words read in 
its hearing, or read by its coffin, to be read from its } ¢ 
beloved **Church Bible.” I only wonder that the | t¢ 
custom observed here for many years, and which } ¢' 
will here be as permanent as the Church, has not 
been elsewhere and widely adopted. 
It is only natural that this care for the children 
nurtared in our households should extend to the 
Sanday-school, and provide therein for their assidu- 
ous Christian training, It has sometimes been the | ; 
fact, it may be still in some congregations, that the 
Sunday-schoo! is, in a large measure, independent 
of the Church, having rules, officers, and methods 
of its own, with a distinctly self-centered life which 
repels instead of inviting or welcoming church 
supervision. I have no present criticism to make 
upon such an arrangement. I speak of it only to 
emphasize the difference in the relations with which 
we are familiar between the Church and the School. 
Here, the teaching body is simply the Church it- 
self, acting through selected representative mem- 
bers, to assist parents in training the young in 
spiritual things. The superintendent and assistant 
superintendent must, by ourrules, be members of the 
Church, who have previously had experience in the 
school; they can be designated only by those, also 
members of the Church, who have been associated 
with them in teaching; and this primary election 
is not valid until confirmed by the Church, at its 
Annual Meeting. The school, by its constitution, is 
under the constant oversight of the Church, with 
more of responsibility committed to the pastor in 
connectivn with its work than he has always been 
able to meet. Its reports are annually presented 
to the Church, and become a part of its permanent 
records, 
It has thus come io pass that the officers of the 
school have uniformly been of the most honored 
and beloved in the Church; that the beautiful 
commodious, and stately home-chapel appropriated 
to it has been emphatically the Children’s Church ; 
and that many have come from it, and are all the 
time coming, to sit with usat the holy Lord’s Sup- 
per. ‘The Home School of a Church like this can 
never be remarkable for numbers. In hasno adja- 
cent mission-fleld. Its range is limited to the cir- 
cuit of the parish; and the numer of househoids 
embraced in this, living in convenient proximity to 
the Church, and including young children, is not 
in the nature of the case very large. Numbers to 
pass out of the school, year by year, to chapel or 
mission, to take on themselves the work of teaching, 
leaving places not always at once supplied. The 
sshools which reckon their pupils by thousands 
would tierefore think ours, with au average of 
perhaps tnree hundred members, extremely small. 
But what we aim at, and fee! for us to be indispen- 
sable, is that the spirituallife of the Church shall 
pervade and animate the school, while the school, 
on the other hand, shall refresh, replenish, and 
continue that life, adding to our membership, while 
adding allthe time to the knowledge, faitn, and 
fervor of the Church. I gladly testify that ina 
measure very gratifying, certainly, if not unusual, 
these effects have here been attained. Scholars 
have found, as well as teachers, that 


** Sundays the pillars are 
On which Heaven’s palace arched lies.” 


Those Sundays have been made lovelier to their 
hearts by the sweet and gracious instruction which 
has met them, in things Divine; and into many 
households, as into my own, has come an influence 
beautiful and strong, from the teaching and prayer, 
and the jubilant praise, of the Sunday-school Chapel, 
The Church of the future is there being all the 
time trained and molded by the Church of the pres- 
ent, to follow, and I trust to surpass it. 

A few words may not be improper upon the social 
character of the Church. Composed as it is of 
Christian households, associated through their faith 
in the Master, by their purpose to serve him, and 
their desire to rise through him into a nobler spint- 
ual life, it ought to be pervaded by social sympa- 
thies quick and constant, knitting all in delightful 
union, and growing more intimate as the years pass 
op. In a measure, such natural expectations have 
been realized here, if not in any ideal completeness. 
We may hope that they point to a yet more full and 
charming develop t, to be reached by and by. 

Undoubtedly, if any have come to us, as some 
perhaps did come in our earlier history, expecting 
an instant effervescence of welcome, as to those 
whose aid was imminently needed, they have been 
disappointed, and may have felt that the spirit of 
the Church was indifferent and cool. I am sadly 
aware, too, that excellent families, who have tarried 

with us perhaps for years, but who have taken no 
personal part in our social reunions, or in the inte- 
rior activities of the Church, have felt sometning of 
reserve in its temper and tone, and have missed the 
subtile and corJial sympathies for which they had 
looked. Nor dol by any means imply that we have 
been without fault inthis. We live in an incessant 
hurry of affairs, at a center upon which converge 
the lines of continental enterprise, amid the unceas- 
ing and strenuous push of business and 
society. It is not easy to know, personally, 
all whom we should be glad to know ; 
while the intimate affiliations of sympathiz- 
ing minds must always be personal, not official, 
the spontaneous fruit of mutual acquaintance, not 
the purpused result of a conscious effort. The very 
permanence of such a congregation involves a 
danger, limiting or menacing, at just this point, the 
richest development of the common Church.life. 

Families long jated in it b by degrees so 

affectionately allied, and socontent in their happy 

relations, that they fail to reach out as promptly as 
‘they should to welcome others to a fellowship as 








which detains them from this, so much as an unde- 
fined passiveness of temper, which has found its 
Own rest in pleasant companionsbips, and which | b 
now expects others without hindrance or help to 
dothe same. It is by no means a beautiful spint, or | 0 
one befittiog a Christian Church ; 
grows up without purpose or notice, in a congrega- 
in middie life, are more fondly prized or more care- | tion of many years standing, whose position is se- 
cure, whose means are equal to its needs, and most 
of whose families have known each other long. Af- 


reaching back very likely to their earliest remem- 
brance, have easily felt themselves sojourners and 
strangers, parted from an old home, with no new 
one to greet them. 


tunities for acquaintanceship and friendship con- 
Stantly presented in our religious and social assem- 
blies, in the chapel-school, the home-school, the 
young people’s meetings or other organizations for 
counsel and work, I hazard nothing im saying that | t 
they have found themselves embosomed ere long in 
a welcoming regard most genial and sympathetic. 
They have often, i know, been themselves sur- 
prised at the readiness, even eagerness with which 
the congregation has expanded its fellowship to en- 
fold them as closely asif they had been of it from 
the beginning. And the fellowship has not been in 
form and in name, but the outreach of glad and 
saluting confidence. I know of no congregation 
where the spirit has prevailed more consistently 
than here, of affectionate thoughtfulness for those 
joined with us in worsmp and work, of earnest 
solicitude when sickness has threatened any of our 


but it easily 


er an interval it gives way; but in that interval 
hose who have come from villages or cities where 
heir social relations had been wide and delightful, 


But if they have continued with us, and, not hold- 
ng themselves shyly aloof, have sought the oppor- 


tamilies, of heartiest sympathy when grief has 
come. Your consciousness, I am sure, will in this 
respond to mine. { have oftentimes been freshly 
and delightfally reminded of the fact when those 
who have been here only for a time, and then 
had left for residence elsewhere, have spoken to 
me, or bave sent me word of the loving remem- 
brance in which they continue to hold the Church, 
for the happy fellowships which in it they had 
found, andthe spiritual help which those fellow- 
ships had brought. Nor doI think that this expe- 
rience has been at any time more general or spon- 
taneous than it is at this hour. 
I have spoken thus far, as it has seemed fit that I 
should, only of the inner Jife of the Church, as that 
nas appeared to those immediately familiar with it. 


ADDRESS OF THE EVENING. 


My dear Christian friends :—In the discourse, part 
of which was delivered this morning, I spoke of the 
interior life and character of this Church as it has 
been developed into maturity during the years of 
my pastoracy. 
The work attempted, and in a measure accom- 
plished by it, in its outward activities, we may also 
properly recall. We have not lived a cloistered life, 
We have not been disproportionately absorbed in 
high meditation or in devout revery. The pressure 
of the Gospel has been always upon us, prompting 
to immediate practical usefulness; and while we 
have done nothing the remembrance of which 
should stimulate pride, we may, I think, with mani- 
fold reason, offer praises to God for the opportuni- 
ties opened before us, and for the measure of power 
and consecration with which we have been enabled 
to use them. 
A Church composed of Christian households, 
neighboring in residence, and toucied by one im- 
pulse from the Master, must naturally be interested, 
actively and largely, in what concerns the prosper- 
ity of the city, in the midst of which its life goes 
on; especially in what tends to foster and further 
the liberal, humane, and religious institutions ap- 
pearing in the city, and to advance its generous cul- 
ture. Such an interest has been shown by this 
Church, with unabating and liberal vigor, since my 
acquaintauce with it begav. It has not been in 
pre-eminent degree a wealthy Chureh, though most 
of the families associated in it have teen Bitaper- 
ous in affairs, and it always has embraced some 
families of wealth. But the duty of usefulness has 
had general recognition; and the gifts proceeding 
from the congregation for the promotion of public 
interests have been constant and large. In its 
singularly rapid and wide expansion the city has 
needed, more than most, large outlays of money, 
as well as the push of a foreseeing and liberal en- 
terprise, to make its institutions keep abreast with 
the times. Itis pleasant to remember that in both 
forms of aid, financial and moral, we have done 
our full part. 
The only institutions here, of a literary or philan- 
thropic character, when my acquaintance with 
Brooklyn began, were the small and recent Orphan 
Asylum, then on Cumberland Street, the City Hos- 
pital, which had an act of incorporation but nothing 
besides, the Association for improving the condition 
of the Poor, still in its infancy, the Brooklyn Inati- 
tute on Washington Street, which had no promising 
pecuniary basis, and the Female Academy, which 
had been opened a few months before. Only a 
small nucleus of a library, for the use of subscrib- 
ers, existed in the city. The City Bible Society had 
scarcely aname to live; and what has been since 
the prosperous and efficient City Mission Society 
was a changing company of individual Christiana, 
volunteering year by year to distribute tracts. It 
had no legal organization, was limited in effort, 
aint in courage, always indebt. Its entire revenue 
for the year preceding the beginning of this pastor- 
ate was $113. 
The changes which have since been accomplished 
you have seen; and the record of them is one in 
which all who have had a part in securing them 
well may take pleasure. You know how the Orphan 
Asylum, in its better location, has been splendidly 
housed in its new building, a superb cathedral of 
charity, and how it is being not only sustained, in its 
continually expanding work, but is being slowly but 
surely endowed ; how the City Hospital has unfolded 
into a great institution, with ample equipment of 





gomplete. Itis not pride or a selfish exclusiveness, 


relief of the Poor has secured its commodious bui:d- 
ing, with its abundant annual revenue; and how the 


the ampler accommodation and the statelier beauty 


Out the land. You know, too, how other kindred 
institutions have been added to these, with a rapid- 
ity constantly surprising, yet in a strength which 
justifies glace admiration and hope. The Long 
Island College Hospital, the Homeopathic Hospital, } tive than this, and have seen some of them grow into 
splendid strength and fame. For many years we 
contributed annually thousands of dollars to the City 
Mission Society, besides giving important assistance 
in practical counsel and in stimulating purpose. 
With the increase in the number of churches 
co-operating in its work, with the augmented 
demands made upon us by our particular mis- 
sion field, I am sorry to add, with the passing from 
among us, by removal or death, of some to whom 
the Society had been dear, our contributions to it 
Society, the Home for Working Women, the Brook- | for several years have been seriously dimiuished. 
lyn Nursery, the Union for Christian Work, the | [ 
Home for Consumptives, the Bureau of Charities, 


the Eye and Ear Hospital, have been among these. 
The Methodist Hospital, to which a public-spirited 
gentleman, not of our communion, though then 
worshiping with us, gave four hundred thousand 
dollars, still awaits itg completion. 


Ladies’ Home, the Home for Aged Men, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Newsboys’ Home, the Diet 
Dispensary, the Industrial School Association, the 
Home for the Friendless, the Female Employment 


rangements for mothers and children among the 
poor, the Christian Association, with its magnificent 
building, and its important though inadequate fund 
of $150,000—all these have been established withio 
this term of forty years. 89 have equally the lit- 
erary or educational institutions—tbhe Polytechnic 
Institute, with its constantly enriched and multiplied 
courses, the Adelphi Academy, the Historical So- 
ciety, the Philharmonic Society, the Brooklyn Li- 
brary, the Art Association, the Academy of Music, 
besides flourishing and useful private institutions, 
for culture or for literary pleasure. As no other 
community along the sea-board has increased like 
this, from small beginnings to an aggregate popu- 
lation of nearly or quite three-quarters of a million, 
in these forty years, so in no other have such inces- 
sant demands been made on those liberally disposed 
for large contributions toward the equipment which 


urned Female Academy rose from its ashes, into 


f the Packer Institute, known and honored through, 


Of more general humane institutions, the Old 


he Seaside Home, with its delightfal summer ar- 


a great city needs. In Boston, in New York, in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, in smaller cities like Hart- 
ford o: Providence, a considerable proportion of 
such institutions now existing have been inherited 
from the past. They have needed only to be main- 
tained, or perhaps more abundantly equipped. Here 
they have had to be built from the base; and the 
burden of doing it has been laid upon a people not 
usually wealthy, not commonly native to the soil, 
hardly capable, b. its recent and changeful compo- 
sition, ofbeing pervaded by that public spirit which 
comes a8 a tradition to those long resident in a 
town, whose parents, perhaps, were there before 
them. 
As a matier of course much of the work has had 
to be done by comp: ratively few. It has had to ve 
done almost wholly by the living, since importani 
legacies to public institutions from the wealth of 
the dying have been distressingly few. It has 
brought its privilege to those who have done it, but 
jt also has laid heavy duties upon them. On no 
other continent could an equal achievement have 
been proposed—to supply a vast city, within a tew 
years, by voluntary gifts, with the needful institu- 
tious for training its intelligence, moicing its char- 
acter, organizing its charity, ennobling its future. 
The work is by no means wholly done ; but so far 
as it has proceeded it is simply due to the truth to 
say toat those united in this congregation have 
taken their share with liberal energy, have been 
prompt to lead when that was required, as well as 
always ready to follow. The exact figures of the 
gifts made here to institutions within the city, I 
cannot command; but, except in the instance of 
the Adelphi Academy, remote from us, and having 
its numerous and wealthy constituency upon its 
own ground, I think that no one of those which I 
have named has failed to find among us effective 
assistance. Several of them had here their initia- 
tive. All of them have received large aids in 
money, witb constant and vigorous moral succor, 
Nor can it be said that the sympathies of this 
people have been limited to the community of 
which it is part. The first large contribution here 
made, in the second or third year of my ministry, 
was of eight thousand dollars for a distant college 
on the Western Reserve. Much larger tadividual 
contributions have since been made to colleges at 
the Kast. To many churches, near or remote, gifts 
have veen forwarded, aggregating tens of thous- 
ands of dollars, fer the erection of houses of wor- 
ship or of parsonage-homes; while our regular 
monthly contributions have not been interrupted to 
the Home Missionary Work, to the Cause of For- 
eign Missions, to the Seamen’s Friend Society, to 
the Association which specially ministers to the 
red and black races in our land, to the societies 
which plant Sunday-schools, or erect and furnish 
new houses of prayer, or distribute the Bible, tothe 
cause of Christian Education. The Society which 
seeks to establish Sunday-schools in foreign coun- 
tres had its origin here, and has now in this church 
some principal officers. The contiibutions to all 
these branches of Christian effort have been some- 
times enlarged, as families have become more in- 
terested in them, or again bave been reduced, as 
such families have removed, to be replaced by 
others less conversant with the work, or less active 
in promoting it. But the general level has been 
fairly maintained ; and from what I know of indi- 
vidaal gifts, passing outside the treasury of the 
Church, and, not unfrequentty through my own 
hands, as well as from the treasurers’ collective 
reports, I hazard nothing in saying that twenty 
thousand dollars a year, for the forty years, would 
be less rather than more than the amount here con- 
tributed to philanthropic and Christian institutions. 
It has far surpassed what has been used, in the 
same term of years, for our current expenses. The 
sum is not extraordipary, or course, as compared 
with the gifts of wealthier churches; but itshows a 
spirit of steady liberality for which we may appro- 
priately give thanks. 
It has been a special aim of the Church, from an 
early period in its history, to make the Gospel which 
it honors and loves familiar to the poor, and to carry 


to whom it otherwise might not go. We gladly offer 
free seats in this house, to the number ef nearly two 
hundred, to those who wish to hear the Gospel, but 
who can make no pecuniary return. The rental of 
our pews is carefully adjusted, so that, while some 
of them bear an annual charge of hundreds of dol- 
lars, others are rated at fifty, or forty, or twenty 
dollars a year. We have gladly aided churches in 
paris of the town which at the time were less attrac- 


city, when they rise again, as I trust they soon will, 
to the highest level which they ever have reached. 
A mission school among the poor was opened by 
members of this congregation nearty forty years 
since, while such schools were still iafrequent. 
Though timited, and sometimes seriously threat- 
eued, by changes in the population around it, this 
was not suffered to languish or decay ; and ten years 
since the Church erected and amply furmshed a 
charming chapel, at a cost of forty thousand dollars, 
into which the school was then transported. At the 
annual chargeof some thousands of dollars, which 
the Society gladly meets, a vigorous Sunday-school 
is there maintained of eight hundred members, 
with infant cl 
an industrial club, and a tree library. A faithful 
minister of the Gospel conducts morning and even- 
ing services on Sunday, with a weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and does a large work io pastoral visitition 





































































































































t will be an omen of good to the Church, andto the 
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while from eighty toa hundred of the members of 
the Church take active and effective part in the 
Sunday-school instruction. 
I do not affirm that all which has thus been done 
by the Church for the ministry of the Gospel to 
those not possessed of wordly goods ought to con. 
tent us. The plan may not be ideally completes 
But it certainly shows that the Christian households 
here associated, while Dappy in their own fellow- 
ships and services, have not been unmindful of the 
duty and the privilege of ministering to others. Nor 
do I yet see another plan, for similar endeavors, 
better conceived, or more comprehensive. The lo- 
cation of the Church is in a part of the city remote 
from the poor. Though our free seats are largely 
occupied, there are many who will not take the time 
or make the journey needed te reachthem. There 
is with some an unnecessary shyness, no wise dis- 
honorable though wholly superfluous, about enter- 
ing with confidence and regular frequency into a 
building belonging to others, to the maintenance of 
whose services they do not contribute. Under these 
conditions, it seems necessary to try to make the 
Gospel familiarly at home upon their own ground 
A Church must of course have a certain revenue, 
as truly as a college or an asylum, a family or acity. 
'f not derived from permanent endowments, which 
are rarely beveficial, or painfully wrung from 
scanty purses under the threat of future terrors, or 
secured in some half-concealed criss-cross fashion, 
on what is known as the free church arrangement, 
this must »e derived from a fair and definite annual 
tax settled upon the pews. If, then, extravagant 
salaries are not paid, and if in addition to many free 
seats within its own walls, and universally free 
seats in its beautiful chapel, a Church supports con- 
stantly from two to four missionary teacherr, with a 
cu.tivated lady reader of the Bible to visit scattered 
families at their homes, and if scores of its members 
take active and earnest personal part in its mission 
work, I see not that it is properly Mable to any sharp 
criticism for alieged neglect or disdain Of the poor. 
Certainly such criticism comes with ill grace from 
those who know not in themselves, ana cannot carry 
to others, Christ’s gracious message of power and 
promise; who have nothing whatever to offer to 
the poor but rum and blasphemy, for both of which 
they expect to be paid. 
Upon its own edifice the congregation here wor- 
shiping has naturally made liberal expenditures, but 
it has needed what it has paid for, and the outlay 
has been nowise extravagan', as compared with that 
siinultaneously made upon neighboring private 
houses, or with the aggregate wealth ol the Society. 
Having cost originally sixty-five thousand dollars, 
or more than twice tne primary estimate, a debt 
was left upon the Church building which was fully 
paid a year or two after the pastor came. Several 
years later it became necessary substantially to re- 
construct the interior, giving additional security to 
the roof. Another expenditure of nearly twenty 
thousand dollars was thus incurred, and was speed- — 
ily met. After fifteen years more it appeared need- 
ful to purchase additional adjoining lot, and to ex- © 
tend the entire structure, gaining larger space for 
the Sunday-assemblies, while adding’ new Lecture 
and Conference Rooms, a new Sunday-sebool © 
Chapel, more modern pews, a richer organ, with an 
ampler and pleasanter pastor’s study. The work 
was undertaken with intelligent courage ; but again 
the expenditure far exceeded the careful estimate, 
surpassing, indeed, the entire preceding cost of the 
building. A large indebredness was thus incurred, 
which the congregation with vigorous will | 
taced and paid, while the pastor was absent in 
Europe, and when it seemed by no means certain — 
that he could ever resume his work. He has not 
yet forgotten the thrill which shot a sudten 
wave of gladness througa heart and brain on a May~ 
day in Rome; when a telegram announced the re- 
sult ; nor has he ever ceased to rejoice in the illus- 
tration so splendidly given of the unyielding and 
generous strength of this beloved Society. A hotel- 
parlor, looking out upon the Piazza di Spagna will 
have for him always this signal association, 

As the result of such pecumary outlays, we have 
a Church-edifice, not as vast as some, but stately” 
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the message of divine invitation to those in the city 


and attractive, and as complete in its permanen§ 
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appointments as can easily be fonnd; with seats 
for fourteen hundred in its pews, wi'h sufficient and 
inviting auxiliary roome, with its whole purpose ex- 
preased in its structure, and with no burden of in- 
deb' edness upon it. 1' correeponds closoly with the 


ing mit. It is Puritapic in its gvlid strength of 
foundation and walls, and in tne interior copstruc- 
Mon of oak; but it delightfully adds grace to 
strevg'h, elegance of line and un unobtrusive 
charm of color to the massive solidity. A piece of 
Piymouth Rock has been from the firet imbedded 
am ite tower; but its basal stones lie deeper than 
That, even as of the spiritual House which it shel- 
ters and represents the corner stone is neither the 
theelogy nor the order of the Pilgrims, but the Per- 
son aod work of Christ. The story of its growtn, 
answering to the steady growth of its congregation, 
is recorded in ita exteoding walls, and gives them 
already a historical interest. The rhythmic hoes of 
its interior, with the rich and delicate harmonies of 
its tints, invest it with beauty and dignity to our 
eyes; while the sweet majesty of the tones of its 
be:l supplies an almost articulate voice to the feel- 
ing of Christian adoration which pervades it. As 
we regard it, the whole building delightfully corre- 
sponds with the sentiment and purpose, the lofty 
thought, the spiritua! culture, the devout aspira- 
tiou, which are sought to be expressed and nour- 
ished within it. We trust it will stand fur many 
g?nerations, to represent the trutn which here has 
been preached, wit the hope which by that truth 
has been cherished, and to testify to those who 
daily pass it of the ephereson bigh tewa'd whic 
ita spire significantly points, and of the Mister wh 
within it is praieed and adored. 

I have spoken of the Church in its constitution, 
ita epirit, and its work, as I have seen them for 
forty years; but the picture would remain incom- 
plete without a glame at the encompassing 
changes, social and civic as well as religious, amid 
which this life has been proceeding. Set in the 
trame of such an outline of outlying onange the 
esrential consi-tency and continaity of that life will 
become to us +till m re distinct. 

The changes 10 its own membership have been 
many. There have been received into it from the 
beginning 2,144 members, 1,239 up n le'ters from 

* other cherches, 905 on copfessi.n et their faith— 
all the Jatter, with one exception, since this pa-tor- 
ate began. Move than 800 have died while con- 
mected with the Church, 297 as noted on our re- 
ords; and 849 nave beeu dismissed with commenda- 
tery letters, or have been otherwise s¢para'ed from 
the Onurch. Tae names of 998 members are now 
Upon our roll, though more than a hunared of them 
are marked as absentees, some of whom, no doubt, 
have died in their absence. Ten of those here 
taugot io religion have entered tne ministry of the 
Gospel; an several of them are now rendering 
faitnfal service at the East or the West. 

These numbers. of course, are vowise large as 
compared with those on the records of churches 
which number their commuai ants by thousands, 
treir annual accessions not unfiequently by hun- 
é:eda. Bot remembering how retired and compar- 
atively permanent this cougreg ition has been, apd 
that from an early period in its history at least one- 
half of those wcrshiping in it had beeu already en- 
rolled as ccmm inicants, we may re iwooably fee! that 
God has acce:ted and blessed our worr, causing tne 
Charch, under the dew of his grace, to grow as the 
lily, and givivg to it a beauty as of the clive tree, 
if he has noi enabled it to spread widely its branch’s, 
and to cast forth its rootsas Lebanon. It is also to 
be remembered that the instances have been many 
in which those from abroad attending school in the 
eity, ana for the time worshiping witn us, have here 
been led to a love for tne Lord the public confession 
of wnicn they have afterward made, as was meet 
and rizht, in the home congregations to which they 
returned. 

The changes in Christian circles around us have 
beea rapid, andinthe aggregate sadly; impressive. 
It«iuk that every member uf the Courvil by which 
I was installed, lay cr clerical, has since passed 
from life on earth. Certainly of the chief clerica) 
members—Urs. Bacon, Blagden, Spencer, Badger, 
Dr. Thompson, Dr, Dwight, Dr. Lansing, Dr. 
Adams. my father, and others—not ore remains to 
be to-day greeted by ua. Many cther clergymen 
then or since eminent in the city have a'so entered 
within the gates: Dra, Cox, Lewis, Jacobus, 
McLane, Gre@nleaf; Drs. Stone, Vinror, Cutler, 
Diller, W. H. Lewis; Dr. Taslor, Dr. Brodhead, 
Dr. Nathan Bangs, the Rev. Robert Sener, all of 
whom were then here, with D minie Johnson, 
highest of Anglicans, and most lovable of men; 
Drs. Bethune, Budingten, Kenoedy, Rockwell, 
Rufas Clark, Dr. Inglis, Dr. Schenck, Dr. Guion; 
Drs. El)mendorf, Eells, Kim al), Perry. Dixon, with 
many othera, who caine later. I am, I believe, with 
one honored ¢xception, the oldest pastor, in the 
order of settlement, in active service in the same 
parish, in aay Protestant communion i» New York 
or Brooklyp, Many of the churches immediutely 
around us have been served, as you know, by sev- 
eral pastors, in the period reviewed ; the First Pres- 
| byterian Charch by five; the Baptist Church, on 
| Pierrepont Street, by six; the First Dutch Chorch 
| by six; the Church on the Heights by teven; Grace 
Charch bv five; St. Ann’s Chcrch ly four, Trivity 
Church by only three. It may not have implied 
special wisdom on yonr part to be content with one 
mivistry so long; but it s:ows how kindly God nas 
dealt wih us,and how gepially conservative this 
Bociety has been. 

The changes in the outward condition of the cit- 
ies, now knit by the Bridge into practical oneness, 
have been so many and so surprising, that it seems 
| impossible that cthers of like noveliy and impoit- 
| ance should occur in another such term of sears. 
| At the time of my instaliation, as some of you re- 
' member, we had no water io this city, save tna! 
| Which came through the frequent steet pumps, or 
| Was gathered im cis'erns from the roofs, New York 
| had received it only tour years before, through the 
| then usfinished Croion Aqueduct, We had, on this 
H Mde of the river, no gas im our houses, or along our 
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streets; no City Hall, or Municipal buildings; of 
course uo street railways, and no telegraph connec- 
tions. One struck the country road, winding be- 
tween farms, at what is now the City Hall Square. 
Tne city had no uniformed police, The protection 
of it, so far as there was any, was in the hans of 
the City Watch, with two captains, two assistants, 
two watch-houses, and sixty watchmen, divided 
into squads ot fifteen each, to keep guard by turns 
during day and night. The pay of the watchmen 
was fifty cents a day. There were said to be also 
Bine invisible constables, or one for each ward. 
The assessed value of real and personal property in 
the city was iess than twenty-seven millicns of dol- 
lars ($26,928,616), or consiberably less than that of 
the real estate only in the first ward to-day. Holy 
Trinity Chorch had not been opened, The builoing 
of Grace Church had not been begun. The Cnurch 
on the Heigh's was not commenced till four years 
yater. Tne equare on «hich ths Ciurch was 
erected wus occupied, for the Jarger part, as &@ pas- 
ture forcows. On the south side of Reneen Street, 
from Hetry t> Court Streets, there was pot a house; 
on the north side there were but two, Montague 
Street was a3 pearly without houses, and vas not 
opened to the River, where the Wall Street ferry 
had not been started. What is now Prospect Park 
was a rough, dreary malarious waste, with afew 
shanties for colored people nidden among its int:i- 
cate thickets, The hills on this side of it, now rap- 
idiy heing covered with. costly and atiract- 
ive houses, were vacart uolunda. Dr. Cox 
called his nonse, at the point where Oxford Stre+t 
crosses Fulton, ** Kusurban,” as being in the coun- 
trv whileconnected with the town, Hia hold upon 
his people was thougnt by some to have been weak- 
ened by the fact thache had migrated so far irto 
the Island. Tne Bridge which connects ui with 
Maphatran Island, with its nigh ly crown of eléctric 
lights, would hive seemed more imozredible, if any 
one had dreamed of it, than a vis‘on of angels fum- 
ing forth upeo tne sky. Brookl\p was only kn wn 
to the country; and was principally known within 
itself, us offeriog a dormitory to the people of New 
York, and as the last considerable place on the way 
to Greenwood. 

Across the River the changes have been yet more 
conspicuous, Castle Garden was tnen a place for 
great musical performances. Stately residences 
stood around the Battery, or overlooked the Bowl- 
ing Green. Columbia College was on the o)d site, 
between Barclay and Maorray Streets, and its an- 
ment sycamores had not disappeared. Trini'y 
Churen had been recent'y erected. The Brick 
Churc3 stood on what is now known as Printing 
House Square. St. George’s was on Beekmaa 
Street, at the cor: er of Cliff, and had attached pa- 
rishiovers in Brooklyn. The Tabernacle Church 
was on Broadway, b tween Anthony, now known 
as Wortu Street. and Leonard. ‘Ihe New York 
Hospital wus a lit‘le below it, on the corner of 
Duane street. Dr. Macaulay was preaching in 
Murray S:reet, Dr. James Alexander in Duane 
Stucet, Dr. Adams in Broome, Dr. Patton 1: Spring 
Street. The whirl of the citr, a8 on an axis, had 
hardly begun to carry churches nortnward, 
In tiat continually ansatistied search for permanent 
locations which seems destioed never to:ease, On 
the east of ine Bowery were fasmionabl+ neighbor- 
hoods, St. Jonn’s Square, Varick Street, Beach 
Street, Laight Street, were aristocratic. So, in thel, 
measure, were Murray and Watren Streets, Children 
plated, and gardens blossomed where engines now 
throb, and where warehouse walle snut out the sky, 
Great dry goods houses were in Peari Street, Pine 
Street, sometimes in Wal] Street. Broa-iway was a 
street for retail trafic, with many hotels; but above 
Graod Street it had houses for the wealthy. St. 
Thomas’s Church was on tie corner of Houston 
Street. Bond Street was full of dignity and riches. 
Washington Square was a recent center of opnient 
mansions. Union Square seemed the limit of the 
town; and the short-lived Church whi:h preceded 
there the Tiffany warehouse wasnot finished. The 
Astor Library was not founded. The Cooper Insti- 
tute andthe Bible House were not erected. The 
New York Historical Society had no building of its 
own, but held its meetings in a room of the Univer- 
sity. and kept them a'ive by adding oysters and c»f- 
fee to the graceful or learned literary papers. Filth 
Avevne, above tne epen flelds of what is row Madi- 
son Square, was a common road, enclosed by fences, 
The Central Park lands were an uzoccupied waste 
of marsh and rock, not purchased by the city til; 
ten years la‘er, 

To those who remember New York and Brooklyn 
as they then were, the succeeding changes bewilder 
thought, almost baffle belief, The incessant inrush 
of impetucus populations has swept the ancient 
landmarks before it as spring freshets sweep befcre 
them the tiny dams which children build. The com- 
pact, sociable, and hospitable towns of forty years 
since have disappeared anid sudden floods. The 
boundary lines of eitner city hav? been flurg widely 
ovt, to make room for the surging immigra‘ion. 
This has muitiplied already our local population 
nearly or quite twelve-fold, and is pushiag on to 
muster here soon a million of people. 

The changes occurring iv the country at large, in 
the same term of years, have been proportionately 
vast,and some of them of a deeper moral signifl- 
cance. When I stood ip this pulpit, on the stormy 
evening of November 19th, 1846, Mr. James K. Polk 
was inthe secorcd year of his Pre idency, against 
whom, two years earlier, I had cast my first national 
vote with the heartiest zeal. The War with Mexico 
had commenced, but the battles of Bucoa Vista and 
Cerro Gordo had not been fought, nor Vera Cruz 
surrendered to our arms. It was still ten months 
before our troops entered the capital. The Oregon 
Treaty with Great Britsin had been lately nego- 
tiated, but gold had not beeu found in California, 
nor was there any hiot in toe air of the vast ima@i- 
gration which was soon to tend an adverturous 
Nation over the cop'inent, and to build a pew em- 
pire along the Pacific. The first line of telegraph; 
between Washington and Baltimore, bad been in 
operation for two years, and that between New 
York and Philadelphia for one year; but the novel 





invention was rather the wonder and the luxury of 
the few than the instrumert of the many, aud 
hardly the faintest prophecy had been given of 
the haif-million miles cf wire along wh'cn the 
messages of eager millions now incestantly pass. 
The Oceanic Telegiaph was no more imagined than 
would have been aa instrument for conversiog with 
thestars. The Erie: ailroad was not opened ; vor that 
on the banks of the Hudson River; nor that between 
New Haven and New York. Less than five thou- 
sapd miles of railway track had been laid in the 
country (4,930), as against the more than a hundred 
and thirty thousand miles now built and operated. 
An honored Congregational Minister going to Ore- 
gon the year after I came here, had to take. eight 
months for the journey. He returned, some years 
since, in less than a week; and now he can speak 
fiom tne same point to friendsin this city, over the 
telegraph, more qnickly thap we can send a messen- 
ger to upper New York. The National Union in- 
cluded twenty-nine states, instead of the thirty- 
eight of to-day. It was years, of cour:e, before 
Slavery aod Freedom met in their fierce grapple in 
Kunsas; fourteen years before the election of Lit- 
colin; more thaa eighteen before the close of tne Re- 
bellicn, with the resulting destruction of Slavery. 
The Nation has been esse”tia ly remade, since this 
pastcrate began, in larger proportions, on a nobler 
and eecurer play; the empty spaces uf its immense 
territories bave been largely occupied with sillages 
and cities ; its population has beea multiplied from 
twenty to more than sixty millions; the moral and 
political life which pervades it nas been vastly ev- 
richea in power and promise; its pla e in the world 
with is influence uver the peoples of mankind, uas 
been signally exalted. Others, coming after u-, 
will no duuvt see changes follow these, of coostant 
importance, and of secular interest. Ic seems im- 
possible that they sbuuld see chat ges more radical 
or more rapid than we have wituesssed, or more 
th roughly alive with prophetic indicatious, 

Yet the simultaneoas changes in Europe have 
been scarcely less swift or surprising. Louis 
Philippe seemed then established fur life on tae 
throne of France, with the prospect of secure suc- 
cession to his soos. Louis Napoleon, recently 
escaped from the Castle of Ham, was brovoing 10 
Londcn, an impoverished exile. The long poutifi- 
cate of Pius Ninth had just opened, on a liberal 
basis, The Nortero Italian provioc:s, famous and 
lovely, were uoder Austrian military government. 
The two Sicilies moaned, without hope, beneatn 
Bourbon oppression. What woiris of revolutiwn 
s00n followed, you remewber. The expulsio: of 
Louis Philippe from France; tbe Hungarian re- 
bellion, blovcily sappresseJ, only tc become politi- 
cally successful a few years later; the B.ttle sum- 
mer of 1848, the first presiden.y of Louls Napoleon, 
the founding of the second empire by the bloody 
surprise of the coup d'etat. To the children of 
to-d sy these seem a part of ancient history. 8» does 
the Crimeao War; the sudden unification of I:alv, 
with the ending of the temporat power of the Poye. 
Even the expulsion of Austria from the German 
Bund, with the simultaneous elevation of Prussia 
to poli'ival and mili ary leadersnip—even the crash 
of the Empire in France, after twenty years of res] 
unsoundness, though of delusive and dangerous 
giiter—begin to seem distant in time; while the 
cranges in England, and ia the relation of E g and 
to Ireland, though silen*ly proceeding, have beeu 
constant and vast, since the year in which the Corn 
Laws were abolisheu and the part; of Yuung Ir. land 
seceded from O’UConrell, 

With what rapidity tae world beyond Cnhristen- 
dom has pneen rushing along the grooves of 
change, we also know. Japan remained, forty 
years since, hermetivally sealed against the com- 
merce snd Christianity woich now it seeks, in ¢a.er 
rebound .rom the long isslation. Cnica was in- 
accessible to missionary effort, exept at a few 
specified ports, and Cainamen on tke streets of 
Ameri:an ci ies, fr »m whici uA igooravt jeal .usy 
pow would expel tvuem, were almost as rare as 
Buddhist temples. Eleven years after this pas'or- 
ate began broke forth iato fires of passionate battle 
that Sepoy Rebelliun the cotsequences of the sup- 
pression «f whicn have been so important inthe 
religious and political conditions obtaiuing in Iudia, 
The metallic wealth of Australia bad not b-eu dis- 
covered when we met here, tne province of Victoria 
had not been constituted, and the insular Continent 
was chiefly known to the civilized world ag the 
home of lowest barbaiiin tribes, who were grad- 
ually being crowded from the coast by the multi- 
plication of vast sheep farms. Africa, «hich pow 
has been pierced and crossed on manv lines of ex- 
ploration, and ioto wbich the incessaot push of com- 
merce and of missions is eagerly pressing, was 
almost as unknown, except aloog narrow peati- 
leotial sea-edges, as is the geography of Jupiter or 
of Neptute. 

It is hard to realize through what scenes and 
cycles of transforwnztion the world has moved. 
We are measurably insensiive to the rapid revolu 
tions m the relations of countries and continents, 
ard in the internal developments of each, because 
we ace familiar with them, as men fail to notice 
tne clang of machinery when they hive 10 ‘he mwiast 
of it, or become almost careless of earthquake 
trembles when these often recur. No even's pow 
seem to us amazing, because we bave seen such 
collisions and catastrophes, with such unex- 
ampled refasmoning of states. But any one who 
has looked, from a high and quiet point of vantage, 
oo the bistory of the la'ter part of the century, has 
had before him a panorama unequaled, in rapidity 
of movement, in the tragic splendor of achieve- 
ment and overtarow, in events suggestive of im- 
measurable future cosm'cal change. 

It is perhaps yet more appropriate on an occasion 
like this to notice the swift currents and swir's of 
religious though’, in Christian lands, in the mitt 
of whose vehement urgencies we have stood, and 
by which the 8 iritual history of the time has been 
stirred and tossed like the vexed surface of agitated 
seas. We have seep enthe one hand the old 
skezticism, which never dies, on the other hand a 
ritualism—exacting and haughty in its Roman ex- 





hibition, clamoronus and conceited in the Provestant 
imitation—facrg, and alternately excitiog each 
other, each arrogant, each amb!tious, and neither 
perhaps surpassing the other in dislike to the truth 
as we have held it. In Protestant communities 
have been manifold influ‘ neces tending to a wide 
unset'ling of belief. In the Papal communion 
tendencies workiog toward stricter definition and 
¢ mpieter development have issued in the action 
of the Vatican Council, ascribing intallible author- 
ity tothe Pontiff. No intelligert commurity can 
have remained unaffected by the alternating swing 
of such persistent aud imperious movements. 

The German thought, often aggressively ration- 
al'stic, whose 1ofluence was comparatively limited in 
this ccuntry for-y years since, has made a constant- 
ly wider appeal to the Americac mind, and is, per- 
ha;.8, as active as ever, and as effective, in the in- 
fluence which it exerts to-day. The Life of Christ, 
by D . Strauss, representing the mythical tneory of 
the G spels, was first oresented to English readers 
through a translation in A. D. 1843. With the * Life 
of Jesis,” by the French Reuan, translated and 
circulated twenty years later, this book of Dr. 
Strauss sands, in c+rtaia important respects, in a 
singular contrast; but equally with that it sought to 
Tresvlve the whole transcendent s’ory of the Lord into 
a fabric of the faucy, aerial, end rose-tinted ; and 
the icfuence cf both was fur the time like that of 
subtle perfumed poisons, offered in dainty and 
shining goblets, or hid-‘len in gariands, lt was 
fundly thought by some skeotic 1 people that Dr. 
Strauss, especially, had delivered the New Testa- 
Ment t> death and dus’, with tne religion which it 
covt»ins, But secmehow the New lestament was 
the book which survived. while to tnink of his now 
is like rememoening a gh st. Many other volumes 
‘n the same line of thought have flowed hs, from 
German, Dutch, and English writere, but nove I 
thiuk more elab -ra'te, pernavs nove more ¢ ffective, 
than that which gave him his rather brief and 
dreary fame. 

Meantime, of course, philosophy, arche-logy, 
vatural science, have pursued their owa poths, in 
indifference to Christianity, snd thougi without 
purposed hostility toit bave not unfrequently pro- 
pouoded theories essentially destructive of what in 
it is radical anu vital. The Positive Philosephy of 
Comte, as represented to Englisn :eaders by Miss 
Martineau’s versin in A. D. 1858,and by eloquent 
subsequent essays of others, has wrought in a dis- 
tinctly atheistic direction. Puilosopnical or poetic 
d:scussicns of the etnnic religion , e«pecially of the 
two or three gre :test among them, have Icft an im- 
piess:on oa many min‘s that Christianity is only 
the best ot a group, if inueed it be altogetner that; 
that all have sprung out of the ivteliectual nature 
of man, apd tha’ each bas its own advantages and 
detects ; while the theory of imyerson | evolution 
in Nature—that the uriverse is a d- velopment of 
unmoral, mechanical force, without die tiog in- 
teligence, and without forescen ends—tbis 
as presenied learvediy, largely, often wih 
singular hiterary skill, by German or Eng- 
lish en*hisiasts for it, has assailed the 
found atioas of all religions, even uf the mcral na. 
turein mao. Yet, in Journals, on platforms, some- 
times in ambitious harangues from the pulpit, tne 
ech» of such adventurous speculations o4s made it- 
self heard; apd taose not tamiliar wih the argu- 
meut at first haod, perpaps out apable cf foliow- 
irg its steps, have ofrev been glad to accept a con- 
clusion which seemed to leave the Universe head- 
less, and every man free to do a8 he lists, 

At tne same time, however, it is to be said that the 
simultaneous defenses of Christianity have not 
bveu infe.ior in number or weight, to tue attacks 
once made upon it; that earne t and searching 
evapgelics)] though! has been immensely indebted to 
the diligent labor of Ge.man scholars, and also of 
French, represented in histories, commen! arie2,pro- 
found philosophical, philo'oxics! and arch e.jogica; 
levestigations; and that more has been writien, 
ably, learneuly, with the cloquence of udoring affec- 
tL, »eiting forth the Divine Person and Life of the 
Muster of Curis'endum, in these forty years than in 
ary or all preceding periuds. On the whole, one 
way with conflseove affirm that the foreign elee 
ment as Dow dumestica ed ip our htera ue, bas 
been helpfol ra‘her than hostile tu the Gospel. 
wh.le many things ind:cute thai mvte and more it is 
to bring tothe Muster cf Chiisteudom spices and 
riches, of myrrn and gold. 

We are more intimateiy connected in this coun- 
try with the English than with either the French 
or the Germaa taoagzht; and tne frequent reactio: 8 
and sharp collisions tnere appearing have proba- 
bly had more general reflection on this side of the 
ocean thao auywhere else outside of England, 

When this Church was organized, the wide and en- 
ergetic movcment toward Romanism, among those 
who had been leaders in the Augtican communion, 
Was in eager progress. The ser.esof Oxfuid Tracts 
tor the Times hau recently been finished. Newman, 
Faber, with otuers uf their spiritual bias, were re- 
ceived into the Roman Courch at the close of the 
year 1845, or early in 1346. Manning, tne Wilber- 
forces, with many vtar rs, foll,wed, to be succeeded 
by those iD sympathy wita them, till more than 
three hucdred clergymen, it is said, of the English 
Church, with a multitude of lay members, some of 
t em specially cultured and distinguished, had ac- 
cepte! the Roman rule, On the otner hand, nat- 
ara ly, astrong counter-current, accelerateo if not 
provoked by this movemen', was carrying men hke 
Francis Newman, or James Anthony Froude, in a 
different direction, to opposite resuite, Froude’s 
“Nemesis of Faith,” and Newman’s “Phases of 
Faith,” were published in A. D, 1€49, 150. And 
while the Hig) Church party in the Anglican body 
was strenuously endeavoring to farni:h doctrines 
and a ritual sysiem by which those meditating se- 
ce sion to Kt me might he sati-fied and oetamned, 
the Broad Churca sevtin ents end piedispusitions 
fu.and their representatives in men like Whately, 
Arnold, Maurice, Saniey, Kingsley, and others. 
Robertson began his brief bat memorable ministry 
at Brighton io A. D. 1847. Hampden was made 
Bishop of Hereford at the end of the same year 
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though his orthodoxy’ had been vehemently chab 
jenged. A year or two later the accom plished and 
}iberal Milman became Dean of St. Pavl’s; while 
Henry Alford, afterward the eminent Deav of Can- 
terbury, was preparing for his edition of the New 
Testament, with that commentary upon it parts of 
which, to not a few of his fellow Churchmen, were 
almost more offensive than an infidel treatise. In 
A. D. 1850 was pronounced by the Privy Council the 
famous Gorham Decision, woich seemed to many to 
deal destructively with the entire sacramental sys 
tem of the Anglican Church. 

Such divergent or opposing currents of thought 
gimultaneously appearing, are, of course, not infre- 
queot. They bave often been shown more signally 
in his‘ory ; as when Bossuet and Fenelon ied in dif- 
ferent directions the best minds of France, or as 
when, more remarkably, Ca'vin and Loyola pre- 
pared at the same time at the University of Puris 
for their widely contrasted labors, But im an ex- 
hibition less copspicuous, On an area more limited, 
guch antitheses of opinion have in our time up- 
peared in the English Church, with a distinctness 
and ina force which may not be forgotten. 

In clusé correspondence with such movements 
abroad the same tendencies, in either direction, 
were begivning to exhibit their effects on this side 
of the ocean when we commenced our work inthis 
place. Many ministers, chiefly of the Episcopal 
Chorch, prominently represented by Bishop Ives, 
then, or soon afterward,joir ed thc mselves to the Ro- 
man Communion, with not a few laymen and excel- 
Jent women of various previous Church connectio! 8. 
Mr. Brownson, who had before experimented on 
pearly all varieties of opmmion in his search for u be- 
‘tef, had established his Review in A.D. 1844; and 
he was already coming to be recognized as the 
most intrepid American controversialist ou the 
Papal side. The subsequent decrées of the Vatican 
Council, so energetically resisted in Europe, were 
generally welcomed by Romauists here, as carrying 
to development tne slowly maturing Pontifical sys- 
tem, and practically fulfilling the aspiration: f ages. 
The aggressive zeal, the effective power, with the 
keen expectation of success, have never been 
greater in that commuvion, as existing among 
us, than they have been of late. From Bishop 
Hughes to the Cardival Archbishop, from the plain 
churches of forty years since to the superb marble 
Cathedral, the progiess has been certainly a great 
one; and it has been in the maiu fairly achieved, by 
labor with the poor, by patience in priests and sa- 
gacity io prelates, by joyful constancy in doing the 
work andin setting forih the doctiine which to 
those trained by the attractive and mandatory sys- 
tem appear divine. 

On the other hand, what are vaguely and inacecu- 
rately described as “ hberal’ opinions in theology 
have enlisted for their support mapy cultivated 
men, formeriy in the ministry of ove or other of the 
evangelical ccmmbDnions; and some hitherto ip 
agreement with us appear now to be moving mm & 
mmilar direction, though without any very impera- 
tive impulse, and with a certaio difident stiffuess 
quite iu contrast with the elastic ease of movement 
which the thoroughbred rationalist commonly 
shows. In distinctively Unitarian circles the gen- 
eral movement since the death of Dr. Channing, in 
A. D. 1842, hes been, I judge, though with signal 
and noble exceptisn, toward a view of Christ, of 
his work and his authorits, which those who were 
united in the movement at the cutset were far from 
entertaming. Tne eloquent discourses of Theodore 
Parker are now published by the body which in his 
life regarded him as a dangerous radical. The 
principal push and definiteness of purpose appear to 
be shown in this direction ; and not a few prominent 
Unitarian preachers are understood to stand already 

on the basis of simple natural theism. regarai- g 
Jesus as anoble but mistaken map, in advance of 
his time but ‘nvoived insome of its principal delu- 
sions, !ooking*upon the sacraments ssidie or essen- 
tially superstitious observances, taking texts with 
equal readiness from Pagan philosophers or from 
the N w Testament, and pot regarding even the 
belief in a personal God as a necessary condition of 
frank and vordial spiritual fellowship. 

I need not multiply ilustrations of the counter- 
curren's io spiri-ual tendency, and in the re igious 
thought which .declares this, which have beep 
Ceaselessly eddying around us for forty yeurs; nor 
ofthe contradictory opinicns, differing from the 
Gospel as we apprehend that, avd ofren fiercely 
hostile to it, which have reveiberated in bvoks, or 
been p»pularized in journals, or more or less suc 
cessfully thrust mto pulpits. But the facts are also 
Gtatefully to be noticed, that im the various evap- 
Selical communions the tendency has been vigorous 
toward a more vital and intimate sense of their 
Practical unity, and :oward co-uperation in Christian 
endeavor, wherever the way to this has been 
Opened; that their pervasive missionary spirit bas 
becume continually more inspiriog, and has given to 

all their organized movemert new courage and 
hope; and that the theology obtaining among them, 
hot losing its majesty, or the sharpness of its defin- 
ing lines, has steadily become more Christo-centric, 
ud bas been interpreted, with increasing distinct- 
Regs, in the line of its profound spiritual significance 
Tather than in that of traditional exposition, or of a 
formal constructive logic. Tne discussions of fifty 
Years ago, in regard to sin, the divine purposes, 
With man’s power of contrary choice, lt rt results 
lato Wnich iater thinkers have entered, and through 
Waich they have reached a nobler apprehension of 
‘te Lord and his work. A choice example of the 
Modern spirit is that of Dr. Bushnell, whose fine 
Setius, with bis quick sensibility to the great Chris- 
facts, began to be exhibited in publisned dis- 
courses, and in volumes, leas than forty years since, 

Ald Whose influence has not been confined to this 

Sutry, His particular opinions, upon certain 

Points in the Philosophy of religion, may not have 
ted large numbers of disciples: but it can 
‘areely be doubted, I think, that his animating 
» have expanded horizons which were nar- 

before, have brightened a'mospneres which 
satnes be dull, and have given delightful grace 
> SOW tothe narder Linea of theological thought, 














Others, of a Jess ecumenical distinction, have 
wrou ght in his temper, and with similar effect. 

It is also gladly to be recogmzed that while this 
Church has stood, as I have said, consistently and 
firmly on its founda*ion of evangelical truth, the 
churches ofthe c mmunion with which it 1s con- 
nected, and of other communions holding essen- 
tially the same supreme doctrine, have been pros- 
pered, and multiplied to a degree before unexam- 
pled. What the number of Congregational churches 
was in this country in A. D. 1846, I cannot certaint 
ly say; but four years later they were reckoned at 
1,971, wita leas than two hundred thousand commu- 
nicants (197,197). At the beginning of this year 
the number of these churches was mor: than four 
thousand (4,170), with nearly four hundred and 
twenty thousaud communicants (418,564), and with 
More than halfa million (510,322) of teachers aa 
scholars embraced in their Sunday-schools. These 
numbers are small, however, as compaied with 
those representing the growth of some other commu- 
Dions. ‘taking from the “ American Almanac” for 
A. D. 1851 the figures for the preceding year, apd 
irom the same pub ication for A. D. 1886 the fig- 
ures for the last year, some examples of the in- 
crease are as follows: 

In A. D. 1850, the Presbyterian congregations, 
North and South, were 6,173, with communicants, 
451,330; in A. D, 1885, the congregations were 11,- 
318, the communicants, 938,210. In A. D. 1850, the 
Lutheran congregations were reckoned as 1,604, 
with communicants estimated at 163,000; im 
A. D. 1835, the congregatiuns were 5,553, with 
nearly a million of communicants (950,868). In A.D. 
1850, the Baptist congregatious, of all sorts, were 
(1,863, with 831,035 communicants; in A.D, 1885, the 
cougregations had riser to 28,506, with neaily two 
and a half millions of communicants (2,424.87). In 
A.D. 1850, the Methodist congregations, Norta and 
South, Episcopal and non-Eyiscopal, were about 
fourteen thousaad, with a million and a quarter of 
commucicants (1,230,069); in A.D. 1885, the same 
congregativuns were about thirty-eight thousaud, 
with communicants aumbering more than three 
and a half millions (3,666,114). Even this number 
fails, probably, to exhibit the trutn, as the cfficial 
publ.canon of tue Metnodist Churc* states the num- 
ocr of communicants at pearly four milliuns (3,958,- 
156} The Protestant Episcopal Church, whi--n 
some now aspire to Dame * the American Catholic 
Church,” out of whose Eaglisn archetype came the 
Methodist commanion, and which, whatever special 
attractions it may offer, has no such nold as tne 
latier possesses on the popular mind, presents no 
nambers like these; but in place of the twelve 
aundred and thirty-two parishes credited to it in 
A.D. 1850, it has now, according to its official pub- 
ication, thirty-fuur huudred anu fifty parishes, with 
nearly four nuodred th i picants (593,- 
498), this enumeration covering, however sixteen 
missiouary districts. sone of which are in the otuer 
hemisphere, in A rica, Chinu and Japan. 

It has beeu stated, witn, I think, substantial cor- 
rectness, that, iucluding all evangelical de i 
tions, there were ia this country,ia A. D. 1850, foriy- 
three thousand local churches (43 072), with three 
and a half millions of communicants (3,529,987) ; 
and tnat in A. D. 1589, thirty years afier, the 
churches numbered nearly a hundred thousavd 
(97,090), with more than ten millions of communt- 
wants (10,055,%3), Such avast and swift advance 
in the number of congregations iu whica the Gos- 
pel is earnestly preached suresy ard wholly con- 
tradicts tae notion, sometimes expressed, that the 
ancient and grand interpretation of the Gospel is 
losing its hold on the eager and daring American 
mitd. With a progress at all corresponding to this, 
in the thirty years to come, the result will be one 
to give to the continent a Christian renown, aud to 
offer the most significant promise fur the victorious 
advance of the Gospel in all the eartn, 

I have thus set before you, my dear Christian 
friends, in general outline, the character of this 
Church, as I have seea it developed and matured in 
tne years Dow closing, with such a sketch as the time 
has permitted of the work waich it has done, of the 
change; amid which its life has proceeded, and of 
the influevces which have been prominent aud 
energetic around it. We can hardly help ferling, 
I think, as we siand at the end of this review, thac 
they who united to form this Cnurch, most of 
them then in eaily or middle manhood, and 
who gave to it freely of tunougnt, counsel, 
aud pecuniary aid, did a good and fraitful 
work. ‘Their enthusiasm for it has been justi- 
fied by its history. In some respects, possibly, 
its work has surpassed their expectation. It 18 an 
occasion of heartiest joy that twelve out of the 
seventy-one at first in the Chareh continue in it 
still; aud te them, as to us, it cannot but be a rea- 
son for gladness, and a motive to praise, that they 
who nave later found here their Church-home have 
cordially maintained and nobly reinforced tne early 
spirit, only building more broadly on the primitive 
basis. Icannot doubt that this will coutinue to be 
the fact, while the Church abides; that however 
rapid and however surprising may be the cnanges 
in the city or country, in Christendom or the world, 
this Cnurch will continue, still honoring in its faith 
the spiritual facts which years and chaoges do not 
touch, still doing the work entrusted to it for tne 
Master whom it worships, for the cause which it 
loves. Ideasdo not die, The truth of God, the Re- 
demption of Christ, the grace ef the Sprit, are sub- 
ject to no mutation or decay. They will be here 
when we are gone. An energy from them is virtu- 
ally involved in the conviction and spirit of the 
Church, which will not vanish as suns and seasons 
pursue their course. To those who come after us 
the occasion for declaring them will still be pre- 
sented. To us it nas been given to see the august 
plans of Providence unfolding amid storms of thun- 
der and fire, or evolved more silently, but almost ag 
signally, in civil and political change in the growth 
of cities, in multiplied mechanisms, in expansions 
of commerce, 1n tne prosperous progress of the peo- 
ples and nations which honor the M.ster. Those 
plans are still moving toward supreme consamma- 











tion. They are lifting valleys, and leveling hills, to 





make a way before the wheels of Messiah’s Throne. 
And they who are t> succeed us here—associated as 
already they are, for prayer, and counsel, and beau- 
ful enterprise—will nave their work, as we have 
had ours, to d> fur nim whoin nothing misleads aud 
nothing baffles, whose Incarnation was the new 
birth of history, whose Cross links Heaven and 
earth together, whose glory at last shall fill the 
world! 

It is a great thing to have helped to establish, to 
have helped to upbuild, a Church like this. He who 
puts his life into its growth “* chooseth the tree that 
will not rot.” Not only the community immedi- 
ately around it, but otcera remoter, will take from 
it incitements and helps while years goon. A re- 
ward will come, ample and sure, for whatever of 
service and of sacrifice has been ours on its behalf. 
In the final triumph of rignteousness and truth, 
wherever the Gospel has dominion in the earth, we 
shail bave part. 

1 cannot but feel, too, that all will see inreviewing 
this history now natural it has veen that suci & 
Church should attract to itself -he strong and the 
enduring affection of those long familiar wih it. 
There are obvious limitations upon its appeal to the 
public aitentiva. It wants the enthusiasm excited 
by vast and changing congregations, gathered 
from widely separated districts by the fame of a 
pre.cher, by the frequent discussion of novel or 
semi-secular suojects, or by the recognized relation 
of a pulpit to the drfts and swells of political 
thought. It wants the attraction which may ve 
connected with eccentricities of manner, or with 
spevially elaborate musical services, witn the sump- 
tuous array of a rich ceremonial, or even witha 
constantly fervid tone of missionary appeal. And 
it lacks, of course. any impulse that might come 
from an intense denominational temp:r. eager for 
its Own, and critical toward others, But to those 
who here have had theic home, the spiritual as- 
sembly, and in ita measure the outward Church, 
have a peculiar and sacred beauty; from the Gos- 
pel here continuo sly set furth, with the reach of 
ics stupendous declarations concerning realms 
which eye hath not seen, with the tendervess of its 
pathos, the ardor of ts incessant invitatiuns, tae 
maje tic scope and hight of its promises; from the 
lovely, s lemn, and inspiring sacraments here ad- 
ministered; from the Christian fellowships hee 
formea and matured; from the ripened kvowl- 
edges, and the ever deeper sa'isfactions of faith 
here attained; from the common euterprises 
prompted and promoted for the good of mankind 
andthe glory of God, 

Tue very Buildi.g has come to be associated, to 
Many of ux, with whatever has been superla ive 
in our thought, with the sweetest comforts we have 
found in our gri f, the m:aest incentives t> the wise 
and beveficent use of our strength, the supleme ex- 
pectations concerning toe Futue whicn have 
crowned with their ligut and anointed wih their 
chri-m our shaded and secular days, Without 
superstitivus veneration for places, we understand 
something of tue moral fascinatisn which particu- 
lar shrwes have had for their worshipers, since 
within these walls Tabor and Hermon nave re- 
joiced before us iu the name of the L rd, the dark. 
ness and the splendor over Calvary and Olivet beve 
been manifest to our souls, we bave walked with 
the Lord und heard his apostles, and aave seen the 
skies parted ubove us,in the Advent and for the 
Ascension. To our profvu dest epiritual experi- 
ence this has been—to us and t» others may it al- 
Ways remain—none other than the House of God, 
the Gate .f Heaven! 

It has come also to be associated, ina way most 
delightful to our affectionate human sensbili ies, 
with the many who have gone from amony us to 
the skies, with the good, the brave, the beautiful 
and the wise, who have sate beside us to listen to 
the trath which now they hear from the Master’s 
lips; who have joioed in praise with ours the voices 
which now are uttuned to seraphs’ harps ; who have 
passed from the feast of love at this Tuble to the 
immortal Marriage Supper! Little childien, who 
here were baptized, and whose feet tiode early the 
Heavenly streets, walk agvin in beauty before us, as 
we enter these dvors. 8 leot forms enter the pews, 
which stir no 1ustle, aud fill nospace. Beloved 
friends, partakers of our joy, or sharers «f our most 
intimate life, seem evidently present, as we bow in 
prayer, or arise in praise. We are consciously en- 
compassed by a great cloud of witnesses; and the 
very Building becomes vital and eloqu nt with ten- 
der intimatious of the ineffable mystery and maj s- 
ty of celestial relations. To many of us no other 
can be like it, however surpassing it in brilliance of 
color or vast proportions. Its arches enclose the 
home of our hearts. Tne air whicn filis it is laden 
for us with memories and with prophecies. At some 
time, 1 trust, Memorial Windows will find in it their 
fitiing place, to show, as often as meu enter these 
aisles, the heavep:y radiance shining through 
names here honored and beloved. If not in our 
time, then surely by the young, into waoose hands 
this Church must soon come, and why will take with 
it a rich inheritance of rememobrance and incentive, 
this work will be done. 

1 do not wish to obtrude upon you any expression 
of personal feeling; but it cannot be amiss that I 
frankly say that it has been my own ever-deepen- 
ing an‘ controlling attachment to the Courch—to 
the nouseholds embraced in it, to what is peculiar in 
its services and its spirit, to the work which it hag 
done, in the citv and for the Land, to the very 
Building which I have bad my pleasant part in en- 
targing and adorning—which has kept me here so 
many years, for all the best years of my life. I 
came here in my youth, from one of the loveliest 
parishes of New England,to do the work which 
migot here await me, not knowing in particulars 
what that was to be, or how long it might keep me, 
with no plan wnatever cf spendiag my life here, 
It has never beea my governing impression that a 
Micister snould centinue, as a matter of course, for 
all his years, in a parish to which he had early come, 
Sometimes this 18 well, perhups cfiener it is not 
Ihave pot been without occasional opportunities, 
Gigome of which you have known, to go elsewhere 


to other pastorates, orto collegiate or seminary 
chairs; and some of these have been 80 at'rac*ive, 
and havo been presented with suc: earnest pere 
suasion, that [have been almost moved to yield, 
But no distioct providential 6emand has appeared 
in them, such asI thuught I plainly saw whep com- 
ing bither, On tae other hand, special hindrances 
have appeared, in each principal case, to make go- 
ing Jess easy; while the hold of cnis place and peo- 
ple upon me has proved always too strong to be 
broken. I could not leave without a painful wrench 
of tne spirit, the friendly neighbor hood, the young 
institutions, whose appeal is so keen to heart and 
hope, the constantly widening circle of households, 
known to me from their youth up, with waich my 
relations have been always deligniful. This House 
itself has been sacred to me, a» that in which God’s 
Spirit has been manifest, to my heart as to yours; 
in which my children, hi) e yours, have been bap- 
tized, and afterwara received to the communion of 
the Church,a d later married; in which, indeed, 
the cnildren’s children have been brougot to the 
funt, tu be led from thence, in fait.1 and prayer, on 
to the Supper. 

1 am giuteful to God that he has permitted me to 
dwell so lng in the city waicn has been kind to me 
beyond my deserts, and which never was fuller 
than at this hour of nuble promise; in the Church 
which has responded witn ready acceptance to 
every best impulse that I could give, aod waich has 
been always to me and miuve a Coristian home full 
of charm aud reward. I thank nim for the manifold 
beautilal work woich he here set befure me, and to 
waiicn he nas permitted me to give whatever of 
strength or grace he has furnished, I trust that 
these scenes will still surcound me, and thatin your 
affectionate fellowship will be tome gladuess and 
cheer uptil I cease from public labor. I trust that 
the spirit which God has moved us to se2k for this 
Church—believing and thougatfal, affecti nate aud 
devout, conscientious and catuolic, swift in motion 
to do the Lord’s work, elate in hope before the 
promises saiuing from afar, will still continue to 
quicken and mld it wheo one by one we shall all 
have goue! 

So, wy friends, with gratitude for the ‘past, with 
glad-ess for the present, and with happy aod large 
expectation for tue future, let us to day re-conae+ 
cra'e this Caurca, by re-consecrating ourselves to 
him in the faith of whom it was founded; totno 
visiou of whom many from amoung us nave gene al- 
ready; b fore woom wait respleudent ages of 
peace and progress on tne earth, tne fruit of his 
coming, the reward of his Cross; around whom 
stand in a beau‘y uablemisned, with psalm and 
song, theChuich Triamphaut! And unio him be all 
the praise; Amen. 
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It is geverally admutea that Hogarth was the 
first really great painter whom Eogiand pros 
cured, Iu a s'sict sense this 13 doub Jess wue}y 
yet before Hogarth’s time the dignity of art hed 
been maintained in this country by several 
native painters of merit and repute. We may 
hesitate, indeed, with Allan Cuorivgbam, to ad» 
mit miuviature painters in o the rank of mas 
ters, al bough the works of this kind, produced 
by tne Ouivers and by Cuoper, are deserving of 
the hignest admiration; but betweeu the iime 
of-Vauoyke and that of Hogarth there lived in 
England at least turee or four artists of British 
nirtn, whos+ paintivgs are vot uoworthy to be 
placed on a par with hose of the foreign mas- 
ters Who illus rated the cour sof the Jater 8S: uarts 
aud tueir immediste successors, At Hampton 
Court are tu be seen several of the produc:ions 
of these li‘tle Knowv, but more deserving, art- 
iets, One is bv Michael Wright, a Sco caman, 
woo died in 1700, 10 18 a portrait of John Lacy, 
the celevrated comedian of the time of Charies 
IL,1n three sepsrate characters—ihe thre fig- 
ures in One pres. Evelyn refers to this as 
Wright's vest picture, and it 1s certainly ao ex- 
cellent performance, broadly and solidly painted, 
io a style fu'ly as modero as that of Vandyke, 
yet showing less of his influence than one might 
have «xpected from a work of that time, The 
ports ia which the actor aopears are those of a 
Presbyterian mivister, a Scorch Highlander, and 
a cavalier: and the artis! has displayed extraor- 
dinary skill in accentuating the oifferent charac- 
ters while preserviog the single likeness—ex- 
pressing, uoder features unmistakably identi- 
cal, the pride of the cavaher, the simplicity of 
the Highland clown, and the sly hypocrisy of 
the canting preacher. 

William Dobson, who died in 1646, at the early 
age of thirty six years, was a@ contemporary of 
Vandyke, anda cloze imitator of his manner, 
The four portraits from bis hand in the palace 
sre noi wi'hout considerable merit. Avd, last- 
Iv, we have herea truly admirable painting by 
Robert Walker, who died in 1666—a portrait of 
the artist bimse!f, executed also in the style of 
Vendyk3, bus fall of freedom and vigorous 
hantlog. This piece of Walker’s, and Wright's 
portrait of Lacy, appar to me decidedly supe- 
rior to the works of the more famous artists of 
those days, Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Koeller. 

Tne spacious apartment which once served as 








he bed-chamber of William III, is now hung 
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with the counterfeits of » company whose man- 
ners would have offended the soulof that sober 
and pious King—the ladies whose pretty faces, 
witty tongues, and easy morals, enlivened the 
court of the most profligate of English mon- 
archs, the shameless Charles If. They 
are almost all executed by Sir Peter Lely, a Ger- 
man by birth, and ‘‘a mighty proud map, and 
full of state”; the fashionable portrait-painter 
of that time, when he was as much overesti- 
mated as he is now neglected. In spite of his 
repute, I fancy Sir Peter has done less than jus- 
tice to some of bis fair sitters. His style is 
founded upon that of Vandyke, but with infi- 
nitely less refinement, and the faces of his ladies, 
with their almond-shaped eyes and heavy lide, 
are far too much alike for accurate resem- 
blances. The questionable taste which appeara 
in some of bis works was probably due rather to 
his patrons than to the artist himself. Here, 
for instance, is a portrait of Lady Bellasys, the 
handsome, dark-eyed mistress of James II, in 
the character of St. Catherine, with the palm- 
branch and wheel of martyrdom! And opposite 
bangs the likeness of a yet more famous * miee,” 
my Lady Castlemaine, as Minerva, with the 
**gnaky-headed Gorgon shield!” Can this be 
the ‘most blessed picture,” of which,Mr. Pepys 
desired a copy? 

With perhaps a degree lass incongruity, Lely 
has depicted Mrs. Stewart, afterward Duchess 
of Richmond, inthe character of Diana—a com- 
pliment not wholly inappropriate to a lady who 
really seems to have preserved ber honor un- 
sullied amid the temptations of that licentious 
court, Her face is pleasing, her figure and com 
plexion agreeable; yet she appears not hand- 
some enough for one of whom that connoisseur 
in female charms, Mr. Pepys, wrote that ‘* Mrs, 
Stewart is now the greatest beauty I ever saw, I 
think in my life ; and, if ever woman ean, do ex- 
ceed my Lady Castlemaine.” 

Here, also, are Lely’s portraits of the beautiful 
Countess de Grammont, and of the wife of the 
gallant Earl of Ossory, and side by side with 
these, his pictures of ladies of very different 
character, or, more properly of no character 
at all—-the famons Nell Gwyn, Lady Denham, 
the Dake of York’s short-lived mistress, and, by 
a different artist, the picture of Louise de 
Quérovaille, Dachess of Portsmouth. They were 
not wholly destitute of good—thegerirens whose 
fascinations] cast a glamour which half-blinded 
even respectable observers to the reality of their 
vices. That “‘ mighty pretty soul” Nell, if ste 
had no principle to speak of, possessed, at least, 
a prodigious amount of good nature, and Pepys 
relatesa pretty story of Lady Castlemaine, which 
is perhaps worth repeating. It was the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s coming to London from 
Hampton Court, on the 23d of August, 1662, 
and a great multitude of all degrees was assem- 
bled to see the procession down the river, and 
the landing at Whitehall Bridge. ‘‘ There hap- 
pened a scaffold below to fall, and we feared 
some hur', but there was none; but she (Lady 
Castlemaine) of all the great ladies, only run 
down among the common rabble to see what burt 
was done, and did take care of a child that re- 
ceived some httle burt.” 

In another room hang the portraits of 
the beauties of a later generation, and 
of less exceptionable reputation, painted by 
an artist, hke Lely, of German parentage, 
and like him, also, more highly esteemed in 
his own lifetime than at the present day— 
Sir Gcdfrey Koeller. This series was exe- 
cuted in the reign of William and Mary, at the 
special desire of the Queen, who, it is hardly 
surprising to find, gained nothing in popularity 
by the design, particularly among those ladies 
of the court who had not the honor of being 
included among the selected beauties. The 
faces possess a degree more of individuality 
than Lely’s, yet there is only one that can be 
pronounced absolutely beautiful—that of the 
Duchess of St. Albans, a sweet-looking gir!, with 
fine dark eyes and hair. In the same room is 
an enormous canvas, which Kueller has scantily 
covered with a feebly conceived and poorly exe- 
cuted allegorical representation of King Wil- 
liam’s landing at Torbay. The pic!ure, indeed, 
is noteworthy alcne, by reaeon of its historical 
interest, and its extraordinary dimensions, and is 
vastly inferior, in every respect, to the artist’s 
portraits. In the center sits the King on a white 
horse, which tramples beneath its feet the em 
blems of war—s aword, a shield, ani a burning 
torch. Before him kneels the Goddess of 
Plenty, with her cornucopia, containing a choice 
assortment of carrots, appler, grapes and tur- 
nips; Victory, Mercury, and various Cupiis are 
overlooking the ceremony from a cloud above 
the King’s bead; while Neptune, in the back- 
ground, half turns away, with an expreseion of 
complete indifference. The effect of the whole 
is much like that of the drop-scene of a theater- 

Kneller died in 1726, the year in which were 
published Hogarth’s illustrations to Hudibras, 
** the first of his works,” says Walpole, *‘ that 
rasrked him as a man above the common,” 
There is nothing of Hogarth’s at Hampton 
Court ; but for bis sake we may afford a passing 
notice to the ceiling of Queen Anne's bed-cham- 
ber, painted in the manner of Verrio, and al- 
ynost as badly, by Sir James Thornhill, an artist 

pote in his day, but now chiefly memorable 


as Hogarth’s father-in-law. The next works of 
consequence sufficient to call for remark, which 
we find in the palace, were produced during the 
reign of George III. They include some admi- 
rable examp!es of Gainsborough and Hoppner, 
as well ag a cousiderable number of the produc- 
tions of King George’s favorite painter, the 
American Benjamin West. One large room is 
entirely hung with the inspiriting performanees 
of the last-named genius—portraits and pieces 
from ancient and modern history. It is difficult 
to understand the enthusiasm which these cold 
and lifeless works excited during the life time of 
the artist. True, when he first practiced art in 
England he was almost alone in his special pur- 
suit—historical painting; but hia pictures 
s:ldom, if ever, rise above the level of insipid 
mediocrity, and one can quite sympathize with 
the jesting remark of Faseli, who, on the occa- 
sion of West’s election to the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy, gave his vote in favor of Mrs. 
Lloyd, the flower-painter, with the excuse that 
** he thought one old woman as good as anoth- 
er.” The most celebrated of Weet’s paintings 
is that of the “Death of General Wolfe,” of which 
there is a duplicate at Hampton Court, This 
may be reckoned a tolerable performance, but 
ite celebrity is almost entirely due to the artist’s 
good sense in representing his characters in 
their own dresses, contrary to the taste of the 
time, when classical cosiume alone was held 
sufficiently dignified for an historical picture, 
how modern soever its subject might be. 

From West to Gainsborough the distancs is 
indeed infinite. The superb full-length of Fis- 
cher, the hautboy-player, is one of the great 
artist’s masterpieces, and probably the very 
finest work in this collection. Gainsborough 
has represented his son-in-law standing, leaning 
upon a harpsichord, with pen in hand, as in the 
act of composing; the rapt expression of his 
coantenance is wonderfully rendered. An in- 
teresting, and, I believe, little known fact is 
connected with this picture. Gainsborough 
had promised Garrick to execute a fancy por- 
trait of Shakespeare for the Jubilee at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1769, The picture was commenced, 
but never completed, as the artist failed to sat- 
isfy himeelf with the pe:formance. ‘1 bave 
been several days,” he writes to Garrick, “ rub- 
bing in and rubbing out my design of Shakes- 
peare ; and hang me if I think I shall let it go, 
or let you see it at last.” Now, by placing the 
porirait of Fischer under a sky-light, and loek- 
ing upward along the surface ef th: capvasg, the 
outlines of a head which, by its resemblance to 
the well known portrait, is evidently intended 
for that of Shakespeare, and of his uplifted 
right arm, the hand holding a pen, become dis- 
tinctly visible, although imperceptible when the 
picture is examined from the usual point of 
view, or when, as at present, it is lighted from 
the side. It is probable, therefore, that under 
the painting of the musician exists the com- 
mencement of the very picture intended, had it 
been finished, for Garrick and the Stratford 
Jubilee, and this fixes the date of the portrait at 
a period not earlier than 1768, as Gainsborough’s 
letter, above quoted, is dated in August of that 
year. I may add that this is no hearsay relation, 
as I have myself seen what I have described. 

Of the four remaining works by Gains- 
borough, at Hampton Court, one is of the first 
importance—the admirable full-length of Col- 
onel St. Leger. The others comprise two por- 
traits of Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, and a copy 
of Rembrandw’s Jewish Rabbi, in the National 
Gallery. In the same room with the Gains- 
boroughs are several other portraits of particu- 
lar interest, including one by Opie of the ven- 
erable and amiable Mrs. Delany, as well as 
Hoppner’s celebrated and charming picture of 
Mrs. Jordan in the character of the Comic 
Muse, 

Ihave enumerated but a few of the portraits 
in this remarkabie coliection. Many, which I 
have left unnoticed, possess a value, whether 
historical or g3thetic, which cannot fail to en- 
gage the visitor’s attention. Nor have I at- 
tempted to include the works in other branches 
of the Art of Painting, whith form no iucor- 
siderable portion of the contents of these gal- 
leries, Among them will be found examples of 
Titian, Tintoret, Bassano, and maby other 
painters of eminence. Bui the great charm of 
Hampton Court consists not in its paintings 
alone, but in the delicious variety of enjoyment 
which it offers. Art and Nature have combined 
to render the place delightful. When we tire 
of pictures, of tapestries, and of carvings; of 
stately corridors and old-fashioned courtyards, 
there are sunny lawns and shady avenues to re- 
fresh us, flower-beds of quaint design, foun- 
tains and terracee, noble vistas and sequestered 
groves, while below, amid green meadows and 
waving foliage, roll the shining waters of the 
‘* great Father of the British floods”—the silver 
Thames. 

RicHMOND, SuRREY, ENGLAND. 





+++-Last week another Claimant presented 
himself before the world. He is called Curtir, 
and was under arrest fora fraud. The original 
Claimant emiles disdainfully at this rival of 





whem he claims to have heard before and to be 
able to prove ‘‘ an impostor of the first rank,” 
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Tae fall meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences was held at the Institute of Technology 
in Boston, Nov. 9th—11tb, being the first meeting 
ever held in this city. It was more numerously 
attended by its own members, thirty-five having 
been present, than any previous meeting out- 
side of Washington, where all spring meetings 
are held. About twenty of the total member- 
ship of ninety- ight reside in this vicinity. 

The attendance of the public, however, was 
extremely smal), and a surprisicrg apathy was 
exhibited, considering the pride which Boston 
takes in culture. No local paper gave more than 
a very meager account of the proceedings. 

First on the list, and probably first in interest, 
was Prof. 8. P. Langley’s paper on the “ Solar- 
Lunar Spectrum.” A chart exbibited by him 
showed the extension of the spectrum to a 
length several times greater than was known 
at the time of Lis last report to the Academy at 
the Albany meeting last November. Oa a line 
several yards in length, representing the spec- 
trum, extended below the red rays to 17° Mer. 
the visible portion was so short as to be covered 
by the palm of his hand. He finds additional 
confirmation of the theory heretofore advanced 
by him that rays of heat will yet be found of 
such length as to bring thermal undulations 
down toa length fairly comparable with those of 
sound, or at least, greatly to reduce the extent 
of the gap between them. His delicate bolo- 
meter already measures undulations which corre- 
spond to a temperature a good deal below that of 
melting ice, It should be borne in mind that 
the paper read at Albany described these radia- 
tions of low temperature as having been ob- 
served in the lunar spectrum. They had not 
then been detected in the solar spectrum for the 
reason that they were overwhelmed in the heat of 
the rays from the visible end, being many 
millions of times greater, just as eunlight puts 
out the stare and renders them invisible. The 
increased refinement of instruments, however, 
has now rendered it possible to detect them, and 
they prove to be several times as powerful as in 
the reflected light of the moon. A corollary 
from these observations is that most of the rays 
between the spectrum previously determined by 
Professor Langley and the very much feebler 
rays shown on the diagram, are absorbed by the 
earth's ataaosphere, not by that of the sun, as 
was last year thought to be the case. As far as 
now kuown, therefore, our atmosphere has an 
affinity for heat rays ranging from somewhat 
above zero Centigrade to considerably above 
boiling water. It would seem from this that 
even if the lunar surface be as hot as boiling 
water, the spectrum would not show any differ- 
ent results from what it would from an ice-cold 
surface. Professor Langley now admits that 
he is coming nearer to the old bypothesis as to 
the temperature of the moon than to the theory 
which bis early observations appeared to indi- 
cate of an intensely cold surface. 

Indeed, astronomy was a marked feature of 
the proceedings. Professor Pickering showed 
photographs of stellar spectra, some of them very 
bright and distinc', having been obtained with- 
in a few days by the use of the telescope of the 
late Dr. Draper. 

Prof. O. T. Sherman gave a catalogue of 
bright lines in the spestrum of 3 Lyrae and an 
ingenious theory of the cause of variable stars, 
founded on thee observations, He supposes 
that the variability is due to the triple division 
of their atmosphere, wherein carbon and hydro- 
carbon, occupying the external layer, at times 
descends into a layer of oxygen and is consumed, 
and thus causes the periodical increase in 
brightness. The lowest layer is intensely hot, 
and products of bustion d ding become 
again dissociated. Peters, Hill and Eikin also 
read astronomical papers. 

The presence of Sir Lyon Playfair and of 
Alfred Russell Wallace was of much interest. 
The latter read a paper on ‘‘ Wind as a Seed-car- 
rier,” in relation to one of the most difficult 
problems of geographical distribution. His 
observations on the dust of Krakatoa convince 
him that wind distribution alone is adequate to 
explain the occurrence of certain plants with 
small seeds on mountain tops and islands re- 
mote from Arctic regions where they originate, 

Professors Hyatt, Packard, Cope and Morse 
read biological papers; Pumpelly and Davis, 
geological ; Hunt, chemical; Young and Abbé on 
physics. 

Professor Putnam gave an account of obser- 
vations by himself and Dr. Metz on mounds in 
the valley of the Little Miami, which led to the 
conclusion that two distinct races of men, the 
one long-headed, the other round-headed, met 
and mingled in the Ohio Valley. They have 
opened thousands of graves and unearthed 
thousands of skeletons. Some of the terra cotta 








ornaments recently found in the mounds are the 


best specimens of art yet discovered outside of 
Mexico, The only native gold in the old mounds 
has been obtained in these explorations, besides 
native iron, copper and silver. The discovery 
of the burial place of the common people among 
the races whose illustrious dead were buried in 
the mounds was only made as recently as Ovto 
ber of this fali. 
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EFFECTS OF DROUGHT ON 
HEALTH. 





Dvrina the past fall many parts of the coun- 
try have suffered from the lack of rain. While 
the agriculturist considers the privation in its 
effects on grains and pastures, the sanitarian 
does not forget that it has important bearings 
on personal and public heaith. The unwonted 
dryness of the atmoephere makes a great demand 
on the moisture of all living things. Man is 
called upon to help in these adjustments. As 
temperature is 80 much dependent on moistar-, 
the increased heat, also, is a peril to health. To 
this must be added the prevalence of dust, which 
is much more a factor in disease than is gener- 
ally supposed. It is true that Nature has made 
special provision for the protection of the lungs 
from dust. The nose, with its tortuous tubes, 
and the windpipe, with its cilia, does much to 
sicve out the dust for those who will keep their 
mouths shut. But, when the air is laden with 
dust, there are various particles of an animal, 
vegetabie, or mineral nature, that mingle with 
it and so often irritate the lungs. We have an 
illustration of this in the fact that those who 
continuously labor in dusty occupations gener- 
ally show in their lungs the unmistakable evi- 
dences of deposit, and often dnring life bron 
chial or other lung disturbance results, 

The scarcity of water for drinking purposes 
not only produces serious inconvenience, but so 
prolongs the time for quenching thirst as to 
cause much suffering. We have beard of re- 
cent instances in which whole “*'ghborhoods 
have had to haul water many mil” =—‘It_ ia high 
time that some portions of th” country took 
efficient measures to provide against such a ca- 
lamity. Such changes have taken place that we 
may well inquire as to the removal of forests, or 
other influences which may be supposed to bring 
about such results, 

Next is the hight of water in the ground in 
its relation to disease. It has long been ob- 
served that lowness of wells and springs hus 
seemed to have some relation to the prevalence 
of .disease. When water ia thus low, the well, 
which is a horizontal drain, receives its supply 
from deeper or more distant side sources. The 
result is that it may draw to it water which 
rests on beds of decaying organic material which 
before were beyond the reach of the well. Or 
it may thus uncover deposits which were kept 
from too high a temperature by being covered 
with a depth of water. The relation of all wells 
not over thirty feet in depth to their surround- 
ings is greatly modified by ceasons of drought. 
Indeed wells generally classified a3 deep welle, if 
the soils are porous, or if there are peculiar 
drifts or strata, are not infrequently affected. 
Petinkofer in Munich, and Baker and others in 
our country, have especiaJly drawn attention to 

the relation of the hight of ground-water to 
the prevalence of typhoid fever. We are to re- 
wember that a wonderful part of the chemistry 
of Nature is constantly being carried on in the 
ground, While this is in the main conservative 
of health, if we load the surface with organic 
matter,and seek to draw from it our water supply 
we run many risks, and when periods of drought 
come the area of demand is so widened that the 
same well which before yielded only good water 
may now yield that which is unfit to drink, The 
source of supply and sometimes the quality has 
been altered. We need, therefore, in providing 
for potable water to take in all of these consid- 
erations and make provision therefor. For 
every advance in the analysis of water and in 
the study of the etiology of many diseases shows 
us that itis very frequently the conveyancer of 
the particles that initiate the sickness. In bid- 
logical examinations we find that the rapid mul- 
tiplication of micro-organisms has much to do 
with the quality and condition of the water. It 
so becomes a culture fluid as to aid in the pro- 
cesses of disease, 

Life is best sustained amid alternations of 
dryness and moisture. It is common to look 00 
damp or rainy days as those of greatest exposure 
as to health. Bat the dry, arid, dusty atmos 
phere is in many respects more trying. On our 
pleasant days we are less on guard against the 
unseen and insidious forces of disease. We 
therefore believe that the attention of most per 
sons, and especially of invalids, needs to b 
drawn to the perils of very dry weather both s# 
they relate to the person, the ground, the water 
supply and the effect of the dry air on conditions 
of health, The climate, the soil and the water 
supply in times of drought is thus #0 





us that we must not overlook the law of ont 
pensation and adjustment, 
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-Tu® Philharmonic Society’s opening concert 
for the winter was so largely attended in spite of 
a very unfavorable night, that the Metropolitan 
Opera House was as cheerful a sight as could be 
wished. The sale of boxes and seats has more 
than justified the removal from the uncomfort- 
ably crowded Academy of Music. The orchestra 
sounds to the best advantage in the larger audi- 
torium. Its force is enlarged, and the disposi- 
tion of it is to the best acoustic results. The 
program presented Beethoven’s Third ‘* Leo- 
nore” Overture; Schumann’s First Symphony ; 
the love-scene from the Third Act of Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Nero,” entirely a novelty here ; and the 
new Symphony No. 7,ia E Major, of Anton 
Bruckcer. The first two numbers call for no 
eomment, so frequently bas Mr. Thomas put 
them on the Philharmonic and his other pro- 
grams. We wish, however, once more, to €x- 
cept against the eontinued custom, which haa no 
authoritative warrant or tradition, of playing in 
the coulisses, and not on the stage, hke the rest 
of the score, the famous trumpet fanfarer, 
and the making of a difference in their degrees 
of loudness. This effective sentimentality many 
well-informed musicians do not seem to know 
has no sanction from Beethoven. The scene 
from “Nero,” which Mies Emma Juch and 
Mr. William Ludwig sang, is a lifeless, 
mechanical, arid episode, compared with any 
doz2n of the love-duets iu the greatest German 
operas which we might recall. There is one re- 
curring strain that is melodious and expressive ; 
but the music is almost en‘irely of a labored 
and heavy tvpe, even the instrumentation being 
uvint<reeting. Is was well sung—particularly 
so as regards Mics Juch. MHalevy has treated 
almost the identical incident with far more sim- 
plicity and tenfold power. However, the audience 
hai a much more severe trial to their patience 
and temper in the Bruckner symphony that 
followed. Anton Bruckner has been a bone of 
contention in many German musical circles. 
Some call bim a genius still too great for com- 
prehension ; others, the dryest and profoundest 
of pedants. This new work aJtogether confirms 
one in the latter side. Probably there has never 
been heard in this country so chaotic, ponder- 
ous and arid a work, one of such astonishing 
prolixity and so little musical charm. Ideas 
are jumbled together or linked on, higgledy- 
piggledy. Makiog out what the composer even 
intends is almost impossible. To imagine one of 
the most elaborate of modern scores (for in- 
stance Kubinstein’s ‘‘ Dramatic Sympsaony”) 
turned upside down and played backward will 
give no false notion of its incoherency and 
length. Mr, Thomas had better let Bruckner 
alone. The audience gradually filtered away in 
alarm after the first movement was well for- 
ward, and was expressively diminished and si- 
lent at its close, Its performance was a perfect 
example of that care and elegance which the 
Poiiharmonic bi1ngs to all manner of music, ap- 
poiated for its playing, 





...-The third season of opera in German at 
the Metropolitan began last week. With this 
one it is in fuil tide of complete and deserved 
success. Three magnificent audiencez, certainly 
not surpassed for their social character and 


brilliancy, listened to and looked at the opening 
representations with great enthusiasm, On 
Monday, ‘* The Queen of Sheba” brought before 
the city favorites of last winter, Miss Lilli 
Lehmann, Miss Marianne Brandt, Mr. Alvary 
and Mr, Fischer. The addition of Mrs. Herbert- 
Foerster (as the Queen), a Ruperior artist with a 
telling dramatic roprano voice and a marked 
personal attractiveness, was of great acceptabil- 
ity. Miss Lehmann sang superbly, and in the 
pathetic concerted finaie to the third act dis- 
piayed the remarkable purity and sweetness of 
her bigher notes with uncommon effect, The 
spectacie of the entrance of the Queen into 
Jerusalem, and the ecene of the Jewish service 
of the Temple were a shade more imposing than 
last vear, and are well worthy the eye of those in- 
terested in Biblical orientalism. Oa Wednesday, 
Mr, Albert Niemaun, the great tenor, whose life 
isin itself a record of Wagneriapism’s battie 
and triumph, made his American debut, as Sieg- 
mund. Avy fears for the condition of tis 
world-famous singez’s voice, after so many dec- 
ades of use, proved groundless, to a surpris- 
ing degree. Mr. Niemann’s volume of tone is 
practically unimpaired, except in the uppermost 
register. It is sonorous, true, perfectly con- 
trolied, and any natural want of swectness is 
compeusated by the exquisite expression of ut- 
terance in tender passages. In acting he is, of 
course, the ideal, the unrivaled Woisung, and 
electrities bis audiences now as he aid at 
Baireuth in 1876. He 13 & wonder in 
the preservation of gifts Germany has so 
long applauded. On Friday, Verdi’s “Aida” 
was given with an amazing sumptuous- 
ness of Egyptian local color, scenery, costumes 
and speciacular detail, prepared with uncom- 
mon care fur archeology. Musically regarded, 
Verdi’s work was not very happily presented. 
In “‘Aida,” fundamental [talianism is too consid 
erable for such German-trained singers. Mrs. 
Herbert-Foerster as Aida; Miss Brandt, an im- 
passioned Arnneris; Dr. Robinson as Amonasro, 
and Mr. Zobe),the Radames, threw vast spirit 1n- 
to their parts ; but ali seemed, more or lese, out 
of their true element. The wusic calls for tar 
more decided beauty of vice and rinisn of vocal 
Schooling than apy of them possesses, The large 
chorus took its share of auty io a way that maue 
their work a distinct pleasure, aod the orchestra 
(though we did not understand some of Mr, 
Seidl’s tempi) deserved much praise. “Aida” 
18 intendea as & special attraction of the seacon ; 
but unless the cast is aliered it will not be emi- 
Depuy a musical oue, 


+...The Oratorio Society, under Mr. Walter 
Damros2h, will this evening sing Hiandei’s 
** {srael in Egypt,” for tbe first time in aeveral 
eare. This afternoon Mr. Frank Van Der 
‘ucken’s first Symphonic matinee occurs. Mme. 
ina Patti appears here this week in two con- 
certs, this (Thursdsy) evening and Saturday 


Personalities. 





Tue bald head of Senator Foote, of Miss- 
issippi, was frequently a mark for the humor of 
the Senate. Une day he seated himself smilingly 
at his desk. The house was electrified, for a 
fiue curly black wig covered hispate. Up rose 
Mr. Hale and demanded a special committee to 
examine the credentials *‘of the youtbful up- 
start who had assumed Senator Foote’s likeness 
and chair.” Senator Foote rose up, and, bowing 
politely, convulsed the Senate by quickly remov- 
ing the wig and hanging it on his umbrella, with 
the observation: ‘ With this motion on my part, 
which is quits in order, despite my illustrious 
colleague’s, the committee is not necersary.” 
There was a round of applause, 


.-..-The Duchess of Edinburgh is scarcely a 
very bright woman Sitting one day in the 
House of Commons, and seeing Mr. Healy at bis 
desk, she sent word to him that she “ would 
like him immediately to get up and make a 
specch.” Mr. Healy sent back a polite reply that 
he had nothing to eay on the subject before the 
House. The Duchess returned word that ‘‘ that 
made no difference—she had heard he spoke 
well, and had come to hear him.” Mr. Healy 
presently left the building, in extreme annoy- 
ance. 


...-George M. Pullman was jately asked 
whether he did not think the railway carriages 
sO numerously built for the general public by 
his workmen unnecessarily elegant and rich. 
*<T consider such cars educative to the masses,” 
was hia reply; ‘‘to many a man or woman 
itis a look at comfort and luxury that is their 
ideal. They dress themselves better to travel, 
behave more courteously, in a handsome vehicle 
than a tasteless and cheap one.” 


....Scranton, Penp., bas a mystery to excite 
i‘self about—the ‘‘ Woman in Black,” a formiia- 
ble unknown who appears suddenly in the pub- 
lic streets at twilight, and, after terrifying the 
bystanders, vanishes. Some claim that she is a 
restless spirit from beyond the grave; others 
that she is only a masquerading miner mindful 
of mischief. 


...- Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, who was 
installed in 1883, has six brothers, all of them 
close on the seventier, and all in excellent 
health. The family party, when the Archbishop 
assumed his robes, included them all. The 
Elder family in this country, arrived here in 
1720. 


...-Lhe Archduke Albert of Austria and his 
fellow-committeemen have raised the funds for 
the Radeizky monument at Vienna. The monu- 
ment will be erected according to the desigus of 
the sculpior Zumbuscb, and will be a beautiful 
structure. 


...-The senior minister of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church, the Rev. Walter Home, has 
lately died at Edinburgh, aged ninety-tbree. He 
was ordained in 1822, and was pastor at the 
town of Polwarth for forty-three years, 


....-Bishop W. Wilberforce said of Dr. Jacot- 
sop, who retired from the Bishopric of Chester a 
year or so age: “I have often seen evidences of 
the milk of human kindness ; but that dear man, 
Dr. Jacobgon, is just the very cow.” 


..»-Count von Moltke is fond of visiting the 
village school near his Kreisau home, and put- 
ting questions to the chilaren. The old gentle- 
man is said to enjoy this keenly ; but it is likely 
that the children don’t. 


...-Mr. W. H. Montague, a Boston gentlemar, 
posseszes the bullet which was extracted from 


the ¢eath wound of the General Warren whose 
name is s9 inseparably linked with the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 


School and College. 


Tue exercises attendant upon the induction 
of the Rev. Edward D. Eaton to the office of 
President of Beloit College, were held in the 
First Congregational Church Thursday evening, 
November 4th. It was an occasion of more 
than passing interest, as it marked at once 
the close of a term of service of unequaled 
length and rare usefulness, and the accession of 
young life and enthusiasm to ttre carrying out 
of plans so wisely laid. Ex-President Dr. A. L. 
Chapin retires after a continuous service of 
thirty-six years. His successor, the Rev. E. D. 
Eaton, was graduated from Beloit in 1872, from 
the New Haven Theological Seminary in 1875, 
and has been settled in a most eventful pastor- 
ate at Oak Park, Iil., since 1879. Bzlvit Coliege 
is the pioneer of a high ideal of education for 
this Northwest, Its founders were New England 
mep, and they have stamped their lives upon its 
records. The college is firmly rooted in the 
heart of this growing region, with ita 
long roll of slamni, enthusiastic friends, 














afternoon, announced as among her “ fareweil 
Sppearances” in New York. 


charge to the President elect by Dr. Chapin 
sketched the history of the college from its in- 
ception, touching briefly but forcibly upon the 
great principles of its foundation, and was an 
earnest plea for their further unfolding. Pres- 
ident Eaton replied with a carefully prepared in- 
augural address, outlining somewhat the future 
policy of the college, following along the couse 
already laid down, but branching out somewhat 
into the elective system of studies as oppor- 
tunity and means will allow. Addresses of wel- 
come were given in behalf of the trustees, the 
faculty, the alumni, the students, other institu- 
tions of learning, the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, the churches and people of Wieconsin, 
and the churches and people of, Illinois. The 
exercises were fully three hours in duration, but 
the interest never flagged from beginning to the 
end, 


...-The Chicago Theological Seminary, one 
of the youngest of the Congregational semina- 
ries, opened this fall with 110 students. This 
pumber includes all that are classified in its 
five departments. As regular students it has 
forty-five; in the special English department 
thirty-nine. The German has eieven, the Dano- 
Norwegian twelve, and the Swedish tweny- 
two. From the total deduct nineteen twice 
enumerated. These departments are most euc- 
cessfully carried on by the most competent 
professors. The faculty consists of Dr. F. W. 
Fisk, Dean of the faculty, Dr. Boardman, Dr. 
Samuel I. Curtiss, Dr. G. B. Wilcox, the Rev. 
H. Macdonald Scott, the Rev. Geo. H. Gilbert. 
The instructors are, the Rev. Geo, E. Albrecht, 
in German; the Rev. Peter Christian Treud- 
berg, in Danc-Norwegian; the Rev. Fridolf 
Risberg, in Swedish, and Prof. J. R. J. Anthony, 
in elocution. Oriental studies are carried on 
with much vigor under Professor Curtiss, 
Evangelistic spirit is greatly stimulated in con- 
nection with work carried on in the churches. 
This seminary is doing a much needed work 
among the foreigners, but is now hampered 
greatly from lack of funds. The buildings are 
entirely inadequate for the accommodation of 
the students, many being compelled to room out, 
Sixteen thousand dollars must be raised this 
year for expenses not provided for in the endow- 
ment fund. If new buildings, under a much- 
desired endowment fund of 350,000 were 
erected, at least 300 men would soon be in 
training; 200 Americans and 100 foreigners, 
Dr. Curtiss is pushing this work with much 
hope and energy. 


..--Dennison University, the Baptist College 
of Ohio, has elected as its president Dr. Galuehs 
Anderson, at present of Salem, Mass. Dr. An- 
derson became very wellknown as the efficient 
president of Chicago University, His el-ction 
will be good news to all Baptists interested in 
the educational work carried on at Granvilie. 
Dr. N. 8. Burton, who was president pro-tem, 
earned the gratitude of the university for the 
manner in which he discharged the dutics of the 
office which he now relinquishes to Dr. Ander- 


Pebbles, 


...- Mush rooms—Cheap restaurants, 











...-A stopped-up geyser is an ex-spurt in its 
way, 
..-Church-going people 
chants, 


....Jdapan boasts of a singing fish. Ithasmu- 
sical scaler, we suppose, 


often meet by 


....-Shakespeare never billed his plays. Yet 
he builded better than he knew, Bill did. 


....A physician says: “If a child does not 
thrive on fresh milk, boil it,” This is too severe. 
Why not spank it? 


..»-Diner: * Waiter, I see you have got turtle- 
soup on the menu. Is it mock turtle?” Waiter: 
‘*No, sir, mud.” 


...‘*Have you ever s cen a ghost, Pogkins ?’ 
‘No, Snippit,” was the spirited reply, ‘and I 
never exspectre.” 


...-A Chicagoan went crazy because he heard 
Queen Victoria was dead. He evidently didu’s 
need much of an excuse. 


...-Mr. Hewitt is said to be greatly troubled 
with insomvia. That's all right. What New 
York City wants is a wide awake Mayor. 


...-Everybody wi!l be glad to see Sunset Cox 
home again and in Congress, if it is understood 
that he won’t begin ic Sultan good tastes by 
cracking off any of his mosque-covered jokes, 


...A: “I thought you were a vegetarian, 
and now I see you eating mutton!” B: ‘ Well, 
Tjam only an indireot vegetarian—I eat the meat 
of such animals only aa live on vegetable food,” 


....Shopping in the -country.— Clerk; “No, 
ma’am ; those are two.articles we don’t keep ; but 
the oysters, I think, you will find at the post- 





and bopes for larger things than ever 
before, with increased endowment. The 


office, and bananas you can get across the way, 


+.» Customer (to photographer): “I don’t 
think the picture does me justice. Photogra- 
pher; ‘My dear sir, it photography did justice 
to every one who has his picture taken. the art 
would soon grow unpopular.” 


-++-Man at the water-cooler (pausing reflect- 
ively in the midst of a drink): ‘‘ What kind of 
water is this?” Native (reassuriogly): ‘* That? 
That's well water.” Man at the water-cooler: 
“You are too sanguine, my friend. This water 
may be convalescent, butit is gross satire to call 
it well.” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTI8T. 

BUTTON, G. H., removes from Parishville to 

Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

CARMAN, I. N,, removes from Portland, Mich., 

to Circleville, O. 

COLBERT, V., ord. in Dundas, Ill. 

CONOVER, E , closes his pastorate in Stephen- 

town, N. Y. 

DORWARD, W. H., Pella, Ia., called to Fari- 

bauilt, Minn. 

DOUGLASS, L. A., ord. in Athens, Penn. 

IRVING, J. J., called to Morrie, Ii), 

SCOTT, R. A.. removes from Shelbyville, to 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

=—> Lucrvus, Merton, accepts call to Lodi, 

is. 

WHEELER, L. A., Walnut Street ch., Cincin- 

nati, O., resigne. 

WOODROFF, C.. W., Beadsley, Minn., resigns 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BORCHERS, E. F., Norwich, Mass., accepts call 

to Alton, N. H. 

Bh“ WER, Davin H., ord. in Maynard, Mags. 

BRIGGS, E. H., Linebrook ch., Ipswich, Maes., 

resigns, 

RUDDOCK, C. A., accepts call to Benson, 

Minn. 

COOK, C. H., Manitou, Col., resigns. 

COOK, C. C., accepts call to Wilmington, Vt. 

CLUTE, N. M., Nora Springs, called to Presby- 

terian Churcb, in Afton, ia, 

CUTLER, CHartes H., accepts call to First 

Church, Bangor, Me. 

DAVIS, Antuur, Coal Creek, Col., resigns. 

DAVIES, Tuomas V., ord. in Altoona, Kan, 

DODGE, Joun E., Paxton, called to Sterling, 

ase. 

DUMM, Witt W., Yale College, accepts 

cali to Chester Cross Roads and Kirkland, O. 

EMBLETON, Joun 8., Severy, called to Geuda 

Springr, Kan. 

FAY, Watcortt W., Hampton, N. H., resigns. 

FREELAND, 8S. M., called to Thomaston, Conn,, 

goes to South Park Church, Chicago, IU. 

GILL, W1Lu14M, River Falle, Wis , accepts call to 

Cottage Grove, Minn, 

JONES, D, E., accepts call to Broad Brook, 

Conn. 

KEAYS, Caartes H., Grand Haven, Mich,, 

accepts call to Oskaloosa, Ia. 

KIDDER, Jestan, Springfield, accepts call to 

Grand Meadow and Dexter, Minn. 

LAKE, O. E., accepts call to Mound City, Kan. 

LAWRENCE, H.O , Ree Highte, accepts call to 
Voiga, Dak. 

LYNCH, W. A., Springfield, Mase., called to 
Plaio Street Presbyterian ch., Newark, N. J. 

MACY, Hepperr, accepts call to Chicopee, 
Mass., for six months. 

McINTOSH, D. C., ord. iu Breckenridge, Mo, 

MARVIN, J. T,, ord. in Graceville, Minn, 

MERRILL, Grorge R., Painesville, O., called to 
First cb., Minneapolis, Minn, 

MERRILL, J. L., Marlborough, 
Rindge, N, H. 

NICHOLS, C. L., Brownville, called to South 
Freeport, Me. 

NORRIS, Kryosiey F., Morris, called to Open 
Door cb., Minneapolie, Minn. 

PATCHIN, Joun, Grass Lake, Mich., resigns, 

PHILLIPS, Tuomas D., Bangor, N. Y., called to 
Chardon, O. 

POPE, H. W., inst. in Second ch., Palmer, 
Mass, 

PRESTON, Cuarurs W., ord. in Gilead, Conn. 

REED, Epwarp A, New York, called to Second 
ch., Holyoke, Mass, 

ROGERS, E E., State Missionary in Minn., re- 
signs, 

SEWARD, D. M., South Norwalk, called to 
Wilton, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BEER, Tuomas, D.D., died recently in Ashland, 
O , aged 85. 

BOOTH, Roserr R., D.D., inst. in Rutgers ch., 
New York City. 

FIELDS, A. B., Brookville, Penn., died recently, 


en W. T., accepts call to Utica, 

enn, 

HAMLIN, T. §., inst, in Church of Covenant, 
Wasbington, D, C. 

JOHNSTON, B. P., inst, in Woodstown, N. J, 

JORDAN, H. 8., inst, in Taylorville, Ill, 

KEARNS, J, E., inst. in Rockville, Ind. 

MINTON, Ws. B., inst. in Bloomington, Ind, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BATES, J, M. (Prot. Episcopal), accepts call 
to North Platte, Neb. 
CHALFANT, W. A., formerly of Obio, appointed 
pastor of Eirst Methodist ch., Sidney, Neb. 
DRYSDALE, J. Bucuanan, D.D. (Prot. Episco- 
pal), becomes assistant minister of St, Mi- 
chaele, New York City. 
Mills, 


co W. OC. (Luth 8 
- 1 becomes rf Mpa of _—* Acad 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im uws «st of “Books of the Week 
will be consitored by us Gn equivaiont to (aot pu - 
iahers for ali votwmes recetveda The imierests o 
Our readers wl!) cutde us tm the gclectiv® vl work 
for further « tice, 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON IN 
HISTORY.* 


Tue last volumes uf Mr. Hubert Howe 
Baocroft’s vest work bring the history of 
Oregon avd of California down to the 
period when the discovery of go'd in the 
Sacremento Valley revealed as in a flash of 
astonishment the value of our pew natural 
acgiirements, aod introduced the ‘Pacific 
States” as a new term into the national 
verpsculer. We shall have to uvite under 
one head with our notice of these volumes 
the admirib’e condeosed History of Cali- 
forois, contriou’ed by Professor Royceto the 
‘* American Commonwealth § ries,” eaited 
by Horace Scudder. Professor Rvce takes 
no pains to conceal his generous admiration 
of the work done by Mr. Bancroft, and is 
probably only the first in the long line of 
comi>g hist »rians who will reap the ben 
efit of bis researches and of his library of 
Americana. 

After some brief sketches of the land, tbe 
people, aod their previous bistory, Mr. 
Royce makes his beginning with the pre- 
liminaries to the United States conquest 
and Cap‘ian Fremont’s operations in 
connection with the ‘Bear Fiag” cor- 
spiracy. He, therefore, starts at about 
the point when Mr. Buancrofi’s fcurth 
volume on Cualifornia ends, and comes 
down to the latest developments. With 
the exception of the introductory survey, 
and the three years—1846 to 1848—bis hie- 
tory covers a period not yet reached in Mr, 
Baocroft’s volaminous work. 

Mr. Bancroft naturally is at his best in 
these later volumes. It is aifficult t6 char- 
acterize them. They are a colossal en- 
Geavor 'o combine in one work the extant 
libraries of information, collections of liv- 
ing testimony, of original documents, an- 
notated, combired and put into order, with 
the history proper which is their jnter- 
pretation and which is woven of their 
web. They are not an attempt to write 
the history so that it will never be written 
again, or to say the final word on all points. 
but to write it so that whoever wri'es it 
again will find bis best help in these vol- 
uaes. They constitute an opus of a magni- 
tude which entitles it to a «lass by itselt 
and are going on with undiminished vigor, 
apparen'ly uncbek: d by the cor flagration 
wu'ch fll so heavily on the house of the 
Messrs, Bancr ft & Co., and worked such 
havoc among the published ediiuns ready 
for sale. 

Mr. Bancroft’s private col'ections for bis 
his'oric works amount io manuscripts and 
priot to over 50 000 volume-. P -rti-ns of 
the ground covered by him in hs wide 
cyc’e are, of course, imperfectly illus'ra’ed 
in his own library, aid have required him 
to set a-going « xplorations which have been 
calried out on common ground with other 
stud: nts in the same departments. Even 
in the California, Oreg»™ and Alaska vol- 
umes he bas not Emited bimself to suurces 
in his own immediate possession, but bas 
pushed his search out in a)l directions, un- 
dertakiog j urneys to confer with living 
Witnesses, cr to make personal inspection 
of important manuscripts, and disputcoing 
agents to collect for him what he could not 
collect himzelf, and ‘what other specially 
trained studenis could examine better than 
he could. 

Ic is easy t> see that in certain definite 
and jimied flelds which bave been ivog 
under the ecru ioy of tcbolars, and where 
the original materials are the commen pos. 
session of the entire R-public of Letters, 
this planis attended wito inconveniences. 
and.will not produce a result as satisfactory 
as might be expected f-om the concentrated 
research of special students of exceptional 
capacity. I\isalso quite possible that the 
vast body will never receive from his hand 





* HisTORY OF THE PaciFic STaTES oF NORTH 
America. By Hopest Howe Banornorr. Voluwe 
XViL California. Vols. 1V. 1840-1840, and V. 1845- 
18in. 8vo, pp. circa 780. A. L. Bancroft & Co.: San 
Francisco, 1886, 


“AmeERIcCAN CoMMONWEALTHS, California from 
the Conquest iv 1846 to the Second Vigilance Commit- 
tee io Sav Francisco, A Study of American Charac- 
ter, By Josra@® Rorog, Assistant Professor of 
osophy in “arvard College. Houston; 

M0, pp. 518. $125, 
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of historic material contained in his work 
the final ioter pretation of perfected history, 
and that much of it must remain ia the 
condition «f blocks brought from the 
quarry, and awaiticg tbe future genius 
wh» is to seize the Jatent truth imbedded 
in them and to bring it out. But this 
avails nothing against the immense positive 
merits of the work, part‘cularly in those 
portions which are now coming from the 
press. 

Toe work is conducted on the plen of 
col a* oration, whicn, in some form or other, 
is the only one which holds out any pros. 
pect of completion ino a Jife-time. It is 
a plan which resem les, in many of its de- 
tuils, that adepted for the great English 
Dictionary of the Philological Society, but 
with this d ff rence: that it is more c‘osely 
under the edit»r’s supervision, and goes on 
the assumption that one controlling mind is 
able to grasp, digest and to work into bis- 
toric form tne vast body of material which 
otbers have been employed to collect, ar- 
range and sift for him. It isan onen ques- 
tion whether there is or is not a fellacy in 
this assumption, and whether better results 
wight not be obtained by allotting the 
work, and going on the general principle 
that tbe only mind which can weave the 
fabric is the one which has acquired the 
ability to do it in sorting the wool, twisting 
and dyeing the threads. 

However this may be, Mr. Bancroft has 
carried on his work with a degree of abil- 
ity and magnificent devotion which has 
communica‘ed his own enthusiasm to his 
collaborators, and made it a difficult, as 
well as an ur gracious, task to maintain the 
negative against bis published results. Tne 
work, as organ‘zed and carried on under 
his eye, resembles that of some great de. 
par ment of Sate. Whole libraries are 
searched. Collections that have required 
a life-time in the making of them are ran- 
sacked. Every fact is noted, placed in its 
own class, and Jaid up for future use; ard 
the result, as finally embodied in the fin- 
ished volume, bowever far it may depar’, 
in some respects, from that terse, judicial 
and irresistibly fascinating his ory of 
which Thucydides is the type, is one which 
makes the students of his pages historians 
n their own right. 

We await with interest the next volumes 
on Califorola, which will bave in them the 
lusterand the iotercst of the golden immi- 
graion. The five volumes now published 
conduct the reader to the end of the con- 
quest which was secured as the result of 
the Mexican War by the trea’y ot Gauda- 
lupe Hidalgo, Feb. 24, 1848. The fourth 
and fifth volumes sover the ground of what, 
io view of the facts, must be cbaracterized 
as tbe American intrigue for the possession 
of California. 

Tbe doc’rine of ‘* Manifest D-stiny ” was 
an essential element of patriotismin those 
days and gave i's coloring even to normally 
just miods like that of President Tyler’s 
great Secretary, Mr. Webster. The advo. 
cates of Oregon, whose true history bas 
heen less tang!ed and far better understood, 
Dr. Whitman and tne latest historiap, Mr. 
Barrows, among them, lave reproacced 
Webster for his ind:fference to Oregon and 
bis willingness to compromise our claim 
to the extreme northern boundary. But 
Webster was in advance of his countrymen 
in seeing what San Francisco was wortb, 
and in steering his course so 8s not to preju- 
dice the prospect of wioning the empire to 
which it was more rich)y than he dreamed 
the gate. Tue critics who have charged 
that in his ignorance be imagined the 
poith woodsof Maine worth more than the 
disputed territory in Oregon sbould 
be j 1st enough now to remember that be 
had to consider tbat a little overpressure 
for Oregon would lose the jewel of the 
Pacific coast, and that the northwestern 
boundary must be settled so as to keep that 
part free, to fall at Jast into our hands, 
Whether he expected to reach this result 
by purchase, by the preponderance of 
American immigration, or by some unre- 
veaied development of ‘* Manitest Destiny” 
we do not know. The main point is, that 
the opivion was definitely held in the State 
Department in Washington during bis in- 
cumbeocy, that it must ultimate y come to 
us. How it came to us is fully told by Mr, 





Rojce, and yet more fully with an -unim- 
peachable array of facts and documents by 


Mr. Buncroft. It did not come about as 
Mr. Webster would have it, and there are 
discreditable features in the bistory whicb, 
as the whole truth is now brought out, 
tbanks mainly to Mr. Bancroft, we are 
glad to know formed no part of the plans 
of the Federal Government at Washington. 

Mr. Royce was generously furnished 
with every facility to explore Mr. Ban- 
croft’s collections at San Francisco, and has 
made an equally generous acknowledg- 
ment of h'sdeht, The story, as told in bis 
p2ges, requires but few modifications, such, 
for example, as a fairer consideration of 
Fremont’s proceelirgs, as affected by 
Commodore Sloat’s attitude on the one 
hand, and Commodore S'ockton’s on the 
other. The critic:| chapters in our early 
crnnec'ion with Culifornia are the so-cailed 

‘Bear Flag” affair, and the subs« queot 
proceedings «f Commodores Sloat and 
Stockton. The earlier raising of the 
American flag at Monterey by Cap’ain Ap 
Catesby Jones was promptly disavowed, 
and has no significance except as an indi- 
cation of what our Government was 
likely to do the moment its hands 
were free to do anything. Mr. 
Fremont has gove down in the popular 
story as the hero of the occuration. Even 
such an intelligent, well-informed, and 
right-minded historian as Dr. Wi liam Bar- 
rows sums up his proceedings in the state- 
ment that he cut bis way through some 
** red tape,” did what was substantially the 
thing to be done, and deserved well of his 
country. 

The final facts of this history have been 
kept singularly inaccessible. Mr. Ban- 
croft has, however, opened the path to 
them by getting iuto his possession tbe pa- 
pers of the U. 8. Consul General Larkio, 
who was also the confidential azent of the 
Federal government at the time, and Mr. 
Royce has succeeded in removing what 
little doubt hung over those papers by get- 
ting permission to compare them with the 
leng hidden original in the Washington 
archives, a document which, until recen ly, 
we believe, could not be seen at all, which 
was never produced in the Fremont trial. 
though it would have settled the case, and 
which, curiously enough, when first laid 
before Mr. Royce, had a sheet of white pa- 
per over the critical pwtion. This absurd 
secrecy was not removed until the officiai 
keeper found to his surprise that the text 
of the dispatch existed io the Larkin papers 
in Mr. Bancroft’s possession, and that Mr. 
Royce hxd a copy. Tho result of these 
new discoveries is unfortunate for Mr. Fre- 
mont, who sinks in them to the position of 
an unauthonzed filibuster, though on the 
other band, the Government appears in a 
better light. 

Mr. Royce bas been particularly careful 
to put the best face possible on Fremont’s 
proceedings. His proof sheets were resd 
by the General himself, and are published 
with his correc ions and those suggested 
by his wife. But nothing can save hin 
from the damaging force of theofficiald c- 
umeats now for the first time published. 
Fremont was not the confidential agent of 
the Governmeut. He acted without orders 
and against the tenor of the secret dispatch 
to Consul Larkin which Gillespie had re- 
peated to him. He levied war on his own 
responsibili*y, and Mr. Royce saises against 
him the grave charge of having obtained 
supplies from the Government station at 
San Francisco to carry on his filibustering 
expedition on the false pretense that he re- 
quired them to march home across the 
mountsirs. As to his recollections and tes- 
timopy, wecan ouly repext what Mr. Royce 
says of General Soerman’s accouvt of the 
proceedings of the San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee, that, in view of what we know 
on indubiiable eviderce of these matters it 
is plain that the Creator did notd siga 
General Fremont’s memory for historical 
purposes. 

The common -plea that Fremont knew 
that war with Mexico was at hand, and 
that his proceedings were designed to put 
u3 in position to profit by i.s results, is made 
wholly inadmissible by the facts arrayed 
against it by Mr. Bancroft. They brought 
those results into peril. They transformed 
the pa'ive population into enemies. The 
policy of the Government had been to in- 
trigue with the people and win them by 





friendly assurances to separate themselves 








ee 


from Mexico, Fremont and Stockton to. 
gether changed ali that, and sowed the 
seeds of estrangement which have contin. 
ued to bear bitter fruit to this day. 

At all even‘s nothing can surpass the 
precision, thoroughness, and judicial fair. 
ness with which Mr. Bancroft covers his 
points. It is immensely to his credit that 
he has not only made such un accumula. 
tion of facts, but that, with every tempta. 
tien to fall in with the popular view. he has 
maintained the courage and the bold jus. 
tice of bis opinions. In Jocal bistory his 
California volumes are rich and valuable, 
especially in all that relates to the allott. 
ment and registration of land ownersbips. 

We have n>space to devote to the volume 
on the history of Oregon, which, trough 
previously written, and wel] written, in the 
v lume contribu ed by Dr. Barrows to the 
series for which Mr. Royce writes, receives 
a new clearing up in the large octavo which 
brings Mr. Bancroft’s History down to tke 
year A.D. 1848. We close our remarks on 
these remarkable histories by giving a sum- 
mary statement of what has already been 
published. *‘ Mexico.” five volumes; *‘ Cal- 
iforoia,” five volumes”; ‘*Central America,” 
wo or three volumes: ‘ Alssks,” two 
volumes; ‘‘ Northwest Coast,” two vol- 
umes; ‘** North Mexican States” and ‘‘ Ore- 
gon,” one volume each. 

Mr. Royce’s history is complete in one 
volume, uniform in size with the others in 
the “Commonwealth Series,” but rather 
thicker and printed in a emaller type, 
which allows it to be fuller. Itis written 
in a style, which though immature, shows 
remarkable power and disp'ays very un- 
usual capacity for research and for grasp- 
ing the particulars of a large and 
tangled case. Mr. Bincroft’s contiaental 
amplification has not been without effect on 
him, and he often holds for page after 
page, a tone of sarcastic treatment which 
rather exceeds the limits of satire 
allowed to the incidental discord which is 
to brighten and beautify the ecore. 

Toe history is arranged so as to set off 
by themselves certain important topics for 
special treatment—almost as ivdividual 
studies, We have alluded already to the 
** Bear Flag” episode and the Fremont 
history. The Vigilance C-mwmittee affuir 
and tbe Land Titles are o'hers wbich leave 
us wishiog tba’ all brief histories, even in 
the present series. were done with grap, 
precision and a vivacious insight hke this 
author's, 





.... Kansas, in the *‘ Commonwealth Serice,” 
was publisbed last year, The author, L-«verett 
A. Spriog, is Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Kinsae, which 18, we believe, 
heir to the property apa foundations of several 
earlier institutions established during the 
“troubled period ot Kaosas bistory. He writes as 
ali bistoriaps who: xpect to be readin these days 
must, with candor and on the bastis of a thor- 
ough study of the subject. The bistory he bas 
to de velop is an epitome of the situation out of 
which the War of the Rebellion grew, Isexbibits 
in actual collision on a limited and distant ter- 
ritory the forces which afterward broke into 
war On the wide field of the Union. Mr. Spring 
writes with energy, if not slways in the polished 
style expected of a professor of Engiirh litera- 
ture, The hero of the struggle is, for him, Gov- 
ernor Robinson, to whose patience, skill and 
jucgment he attributes the success of the Free 
State Pariy. Hedeals plainly with the -abnor- 
mal hero, General Lave, and puts a low estimate 
on the assistance Kansas received from John 
Brown, whom he describes as reddened wi h the 
blood sbed in the Potiawattumie massacie, 
though Brown himseif never admi«d tbat 
be was actually engaged in killiig the 
Pot'awattomie victims, but simply sa:d that 
it was necessary, apd that be approwd 
and encouraged it, The long constituwonal and 
copgressioval struggle is faithfuuy deecribed, 
and the points of the case summed up with an 
impartiality which would bave been impos- 
sible twenty years ago. The tistory of the 
State in the War, as told in these pages, gives 
us an instructive glimpse of the limitations and 
embarragsments under which the War for the 
Union was waged, aod sbow both Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Stavton on their weaker and poorer 
side. Is makes a trustworthy and aa intense-y 
interesting addition to the Commonweaith 
S+ries, There 1¢ a lesson in political sociology in 
this bistory, which both consciously and uncyun- 
sciously Professor Spring has brought out. It 
shows what comes, and must always come, from 
the attempt to set up an arbitrary or tyrannical 
system in s free land, whether uncer form of 
law or not. The history of California hes 83 
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interest wbhish is al its own, a8 showing how 
American ideas, in certain kinds of lawless con- 
ditions work out into law and order. The vio- 
lence with which those ideas came into o»pflict 
in the Goldea 8S ate, had its origia in the 8° cial 
conditions developed on the ground. Io Kaneae 
the vivleoce was precipitated on the State by a 
policy organized outside of its limitsand sup- 
ported by a party in power. This is what gives 
the bustory its significance ag a political s udy, 
The victory won at last was pot, however, witb- 
oat its penaities, The air did not grow clear 
nor tbe State peaceful oa the defeat of the pro- 
slavery conspiracy. A geveration was trained in 
tbe habits and the ideas of border roffi:niem 
The Scate, when established in freedom aud un- 
der law, still had a hird provlem on its bande, 
and repeace? on a sma!l scale and in terms p2co- 
liar to i self the same trsing exserience which 
the nation as a whole sill nas on its bandse— 
the experiences of the sf er ¢ff-c's of the War on 
society, on business. on legislation. (Houghton, 
Miffln & Co. $1 25, 


.- Ginévra; or The Old Oak Chest: a Christ- 
mas Story, is the joint production of Mrs. Su 
san E Wallace and of Gen. Lew Wall-ce. Mis. 
Wa'lace bas re'uld the old story of Ginévra, 
lost on ber wedding day in the oli chest which 
locked her in, and gives a new rendering of it 
in ber melodious verses. Tbe numerous and 
excellent illus ra ions are by General Wa lace. 
The result is an attractive, t»steful »nd exccl 
lent book for the bolidays. (Worthivgton & 
Co. $1.23.) A daipty illus ‘rated book for 
young exes is The Londcf Little Pecp'e, by 
Fr-deric E. Weatherly, who contributes ‘he 
poems, and by Jane M. Dea'y. who has fur. 
nished tbe illus rationr, in soft colors and 
brown chromo prints-a vcry a'trac'ive, w: ll- 
mide book, with bright, spirited verses, 
matched by illustratiins inthe same key. 
Children’s Storvs of American Progress, 
is a use ul and entertaining collection of criti- 
cal points in the po‘itical and civil develop- 
ment of tuis country, toid in a simple, definite 
and excelleut way by Henrietta Christian 
Wright, and illustra‘ed by J. Steeple Davis. 
(Cuarles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $!.£0.) 
From Pole to Pole, by Gordon Stables of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Navy, isan English story 
of adventure by sea, in which the actors sail 
from pol to pole over manv seas, and meet 
with their full sbare of danger, hardship and 
romantic adventures. The story is of the ro- 
mantic-descriptive sort, and is pure in ptris- 
apd unojectionable in tone. (A. C, Arm- 
strong & Sono. Price, $1.50.) 


-...By a special arrangement with the author, 
the Mesers, Port r & Coates, of Phiiadeiprir, 
the Americano pub'isbers of the Comte de Paris’s 
** History of the Civil War in America,” have re~ 
published in a 8 parate volume the three chap- 
ters of toe toird volame of that work woich 
compose his account of the battle of G-ttye- 
burg. These chapters are a connected whole, 
aod are made sill more comp'ete by the editor, 
Juno P. Nicholsop, who has taken pai:s to 
suprrviee the traaslation, to add necessary ugtes 
ani to revise the itiuerary of the Army of the 
Potomac ana co-operatiog foices by comparison 
with « fficial dovuments in the War Departmen’. 
The Comte de Paris’s accouat isa prodigy of de- 
tauled description and impiriial crit cism. The 
value of the book as it stavds is somewhat 
limited by the imperf<ction of the m-p’, par- 
ticularly that of the bittle fisid, on whicu it is 
impossible 10 locate tbe furces, or to identi‘y 
their position even covjectucal.y. The previcus 
Chapters descrioing the events which led up 10 
Gevwysburg are uo less important than those 
devoted to the combit. The Comte de Paris's 
accouat of the limi ations imposed on tbe F-d- 
eral command-rs in tne field by Gen, Halleck 
and the Government at Wasoingtoa 18 painful 
readizg to une who is tryivg to ascertain who 
was 1espousible for the falurcs of the War. 
(Porter & Coater, Phil. $1.50.) 











«.--Jn Social Problems, by the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, we oave a muderate 8 Zed du deciwo, 
Which, a8 svuMpared witn the sermons and theo- 
logica! pu:).cations of the same suhor, chows to 
how muco better advantage @ man appears 
when writing on the right side of asurjecs, We 
are Lut impressed with Mr. Sivage’s attseioments 
&8 a socivlogist or an ecopomiss, bat be ba; struck 
the keyno e of toe socialistis controversy wh n 
he says that commuoiem 1s barbsriem, thut mcd 
ern indivivualism 18 the progress the world hus 
Made cout of barbarism, and that we cannot move 
on in the direction of commanism or socialwm, 
for toe reason that these are the pointa away 
from which civilization has moved. (Geo. . 
Elis. $1 00.) From the same publishera 
Wwe havea well manofactured volume of theo- 
logical essave by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 

Vexed Questions in Theology, in which sre dis- 
cussed tae Five Poiate of Ca:vinism and the five 
points of the theology which Dr. Ciarke sees to 
be coming in; The sia against the Holy Gnost; 
Obiist aod his Anti-Christs; 1s Probation or 
Education the end of life? ec, The volume we 
Understand t>2 be a vollection of the autbor’s 


recent fugitive discussions, (Gco. H. Ells. 
1.00.) 








...Tbe Messrs, Cassell & Co, publish a 
large and handsomely made popular treatise on 
electricity and its applications to modern |ife, 
under the general titleof Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Man. Tbe work 18 “taken fromthe Ger- 
man of Dr, Aifrea Ritter von Urbamitzky, with 
cvpious additions by the Eoglish editor, R. Wor- 
mel!, and provided with a general introduction 
by Pro’. Jubn Perry. Pert I trea's of “The 
Principies of Electrical Science.” Part II of its 
technology uoder two geveral divisions, of 
which the first treats of the generation and con- 
duction of electricity by machines and galvanic 
vatterics: tbe second treats of practical aoplica 
tions of electricity, in the production of Jight, 
10 el ctro-che mis ry and metallurgy, as a mo- 
tive power, in the telephone, telegrapb, pboto- 
phoce, pherope and phonograph. ‘The volume 
18 We)], handsomely and ¢xvensively made, Its 
usefuluces is increased by the Jasg2 number of 
car+fully made diagrams and illustra'ions, said 
to be nearly 850 inall. (Price, $6.00.) 


+--+-Tbe Rev. Prof. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, 
edited this present autumn jet be f re his death, 
a revublication of the Jate Dr. Charles Hodge’s 
Commentury on the Epistle to the Romans, witha 
brief in roductory accouot of the au'hor and of 
thiscomment+rv, It was first published in 1835, 
but was rewritten and brought to correspond 
with the mature conclusions reached by Dr. 
Charles Hodge after a life of fartber study in the 
fival edition publish: d ia 1864. Tis is the edition 
which 1s pow reprinted ana given to the puolic 
wi'b an introduction by Prof. A, A. Hodge, The 
work is too well known tore quire review. It will 
slwaye remain standard 1n its class and a model 
of Calvinistic mterpretation. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers, $3 00.) 


-...-Tbe Mesera, D. Lotkron & Co. republish 
Mies Anni Lenrenos Dawes Modern Jew. His 
Present and Future, an intercesung apd higbly 
sympathetic essay oa the bistory of tbe modern 
J-#, which came out somes two years ago, and has 
‘orsome time been out of print. The aatbor 
d-ais with the qu‘s*ion wholly as on: of race, 
and is silent as to the matter of Scriptural 
propbecy ; or dors she touch the vexed question 
of the “‘inst tribes.” She believes im the rehabil- 
tation and re-establisument of the race, and 
presents an interesting sketco of the whole sub- 
ject from what may be called the naturalistic 
point of view. (Price, 50 cents.) 


..- Tbe Rev, I, Hendrickson McCarty, D.D., 
after a “sum: what extended tour througa the 
lotus land of Mex c:,” bas been induced to pub- 
Jish @ mo ‘est account of what he s«w and learned, 
and of bis 1mpresaioas of tLe country. As an 
autbor he has the merit of brevity. His stories 
uo: Ver run On 1nty years, and he is not lackioy in 
that American gifs of bumor which aton:s for 
maby ® speck in the natural make-up. If the 
book has any sp-cial aim Leyond that of enter- 
tuinivg and inetruct'ng its readerr, it 18 to show 
the depths w which the Romush svperstition as 
prac iced in Mexizohasledthe people. (Pauips 
& Hunt. $1.00 ) 


. Auother attempt to bring within reach, 
and into every-day use, the pearls of toought 
shat Jie scattered through our literature, is made 
by Lacy Larcom in a not altogetner novel 
tbcugh thoroughly fresh plan ia Beckonings for 
Eoery Day. A Cilendar of Thought. The seico- 
tons are seriour, ethical aod, in the deepest 
sense, r ligious, They are made on tne highest 
plan of retiuement and of clear and vigorous 
tumking, The utie suggests the plan on woich 
the whole is mide, [+ will be fouud an inspiriog 
avd useful dai'y companion, (Houghton, M fflin 
& Ov. $1 25.) 


. A good addition to the ** Helps to Belief,” 
published by the Mesers. Casseli & Co., is the 
latest number, Miracles, by the Rev. Browzlow 
Maitland, M. A., wich will be found to contain 
a brief populac summary of the argument for 
miracles pat ia a careful and thoughtful way, 
Che vo:ume in the same seriev, op Creation, 
is, in Maby respecte, yct More timely and useful, 
1s deals with a qae-tion that is ia every man’s 
miod, and bavdics it in a thovghtfu, careul 
auo jndic.ous way. ‘Khe autbor is Harvey Good- 
win, Bishop of Carlisie (England). 





--.-Lhe bound volume of Harper's Young 
Pevple tor 1886 off: rs 1ts usual large variety of 
adwirable ijuatrated and literary matter for ite 
ten tuongaod readers, The force of contri utors 
preseats the accuctomed names of representa- 
tive witters for bovh yourg and old, and it 
would be oifficuls to fiud @ p<riodical waica will 
pe at onve 8 much of a plearure apd a substan- 
tia] inteliectual benefit to boss and girls whose 
intelugence is expandirg trom dey to day and 
wek to week. (N. ¥.;Horper & Becs. $3.50.) 


. .«We need only to add to what we have 
said in commendation of the really admirable 
series of brief popular b ogrephies edited by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, under the general title of 
“English Wor-nies,’’ that it has received two 
recent adaitions in the number on Ben Jon- 
son, by Jon Addington Symonds and that on 
Richard Steele, by Ausin Dobson. Boih are 
gems in their way. (D. Appleton & Co, Price, 
15 cents each.) 





--+-The Masrs. Lee & Sbepard’s sew i}us- 
trated book is Tennyson's balia?, Dora, which 
is published uviform in sige and style wih the 
other ulustrated poems brought out by them. 
The manufacture is faultless, and the engraved 
illustrations very bavpily reprerent the pathetic 
situations of the poem, particularly the recon- 
ciliation ecene, on page 29, which comes near to 
meeting all the requirements of an ideal illus- 
tration. (Price, $1.50.) 


.-The last number of Les Lettres et Les 
Arts arrives from Paris as fresb, rich and 
sumptuous as any thut have preceded it. This 
number contains contributions from Messrs. 
Ludovic Hatévy. Pierre De Nolhac, Antonin 
Valabrégne, Frangois Coppée, Henry Lavjol, 
Octave Lacroix, Victor Roger, Jacques Bal- 
lieu and Mdlle Helen Zimmera. (Uharles Scrib- 
ner’s Sous.) 


+.+eTbe Meesrs, A. D. F. Rando!ph & Co, re- 
print the new stereotype edition with a sketch 
of the aathor of Stépping Heavenward, by Mra, 
E. Prentiss, publisbeu m 1830, The work is a 
staudard on-, will pever lose its fresbness, and 
shouid never be out of print, (P.ice, $1.00 ) 


«..-Tbhe Messrs. Houghton, Mfflin & Oo. 
print in a convenient pamphietform a fuil and 
verbatim repurt of tbe Diecu-eion at the meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissiovera for 
Foreign Missions” at Des Moines, The utle of 
tue pamphict is The Great Debate. 


..-Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is rapidly ap- 
proaching the end of his “Year with the 
Poets.” October bas just appeared, uniform in 
form and style wich the otber volumes, and 
published bythe Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 
(75 cents ) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. R. JENKINS. 850 Sixth Ave..N.¥o, 
has prep»rel a catalogue of popular, 
standard and presentation boeks tor 
the Holidays which book-buyer» will 
fiad unusually advantageous, $1.00 
books for 3?c. standard books in sets 
for Jess than half price: and, daring De« 
cember. almost ary book willbe sent 
post-paid a 20 per cent. icess than the 

ublisner’s pric’. send for the catae 
ogue. Chri-tmas c»rds maited free 
from 2c. ™p '0 $5. Out of towu orders 
carefully filled. 


Books on Musical Subjects. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS: 


Their Stories, their Music and their Composers, By 
GcOuGE P. UPTON. Uniform with “The Scand- 
ard Operas.” Cloth, yellow edues, Slo; gilt 
edges, $2.00, 

This work is a compendium of the most popular Ora- 
torios, with full sketches of their subjects, his- 
tory of their composition, musical analyses, and 
lives of their composers, Like “The Standard 
O.e:as," by the same author, 1t ie intended for 
popular uss, and ie printed uniform witb that very 
successful book. It container an Listorical sketch 
ebouing the origin and progress of the oratorio 
from ita inception as a sacred diama to its present 
form, iosluding descriptions of the Mysteries, 
Muacle play+.and Passion music. Each one of 
the best-svown oratorios is sepavately treated, 
and considered historically, dramatically, end 
musically. In addition to the Oratoriostbe work 
contains +ketches of the b-st Te Devne, Stabat 
Maters, and Requiems, and other_interesting mat 
ter coanected with -acred music, 


THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 


THE STANDARD OPERAS. 


Their Plots, their Music and their Composers, by 
GEORGE P. UPTON. Cloth, yellow edges, $1.60; 
gilt edues, $2.00. 

“The workisone simply invaluable to the general 
reading public, Technicalities are avoided, the 
aim being to give to musically voeducated lovers 
ofthe operaa clear understanding of the works 
they bear. It is description, not criticism, and 
calculated togreatly increase the intelligent en- 
joymens of music."—Travetler. Boston. 


— 


By GEORGE P. UPTON, 16mo, 81.(¢, 

“Few books of recent publication are more delightful 
reading. . . - Mr. Upton's diction is singularly 
felicitous, and he writes with rare tenderness and 
appreci tion. It is a charming book: a fitting 
tribute gracefully paid."—The Jadepende.t, New 
York. 











NINTH EDITION OF 


MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY. 


By Miss AMY FaY. 12mo, $1.26. 
lightful book, which bas proved so popular 
" apo up edition has been issued in England 
by Macmillan & Oo., with an appreciative iotro- 
duction by Sit George Grove, who says: That it 
has cot earlier been produced in England “ is the 
more remarkable because it is thoroucbly read 
able and awusing, which books on music too- 
rarely are. The freshoess and truth of the let- 
ters are not to be denied.” He farther spesks of 
“the brigmtness and ease with which all is de- 
scribed, and each successive persoD placed be‘ore 
us in bi« haoit as he lives.” 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO., also publish 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl; by G. P. 
UPTON, and comprising: 


Life of Haydn 
Life of Mozart, 
Lite of Wagner, 
Lite of Besthiover, 
es rag neat box, per set, $5.00 


* of biographies that ought to be on the 
‘Soo of ail intelligent musicalamateurs, Being 
written in a most readable style, they enjoy much 
populsrity and ip this manner do much good for 
vot in awerica "—Musical World. 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, en 
receipt of price by the puolisbers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


With Portraits. 
Price, 
per vol, $1.00. 
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SCRIBN ER’S 


MAGAZINE 


First (January) Number Ready December 15th. 


SCOPE.—scCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magazine 
of general literature; and its main purpose will be to bring together not only good 


reading, but literature of lasting value. 


ILLUSTRATION .—£ach number 


will be fully illustrated, andin a manner 


which shall be in the best sense illustrative of the text. The artistic side of the 

magazine will represent the most spirited, sincere and original work. 

Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the Magazine 
during the first year are the remarkable series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


the existence of which has only recently become 
publicly known, and concerning which the greatest 
expectation and curiosity have been aroused. Their 
importance and interest will more than justify this. 
Nothing more characteristic or of greater autobio- 
graphic value has been published, and no such study 


of the great novelist’s life has been hitherto possi- 
ble. Fac-similes of unpublished drawings will accom- 
pany the Letters. 

Several articles giving very striking personal 
views of great historic events and periods; notable 
among them 


EX-MINISTER E. B. WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES 
OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


tuld by him from his papers, private diaries, and per- 
sonal recollection of an experience absolutely unique, 
as he was the oply member of the Diplomatic Corps 
remaining in the city and in communication with 


the ehanging governments during this whcle period’ 
The articles will all be fully illustrated from original 
material in the author's pcssession, 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. 8S. Minister to France at the close of the last cen- 
tury. will give an idea of the interestiv Dg anc avd Piquans 
pictures of social life and characters 0’ of 
“Se French Revolutioo, which exist Kf. r the neat 
ublished portions of the Morris papers that relate 

to bis residence in Paris. 


In Fiction there will be many ro‘able attractions. 
The publishersexpect to begin during the present 
year the publication of a striking novel, which has 
been arranged fer with 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute a shorter story to an early 
number, 


With the earliest numbers will be begun a very 
strong and orig.nal 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled * Seth’s Brother's Wife,” the sceneof which is laidin a new field—Ceatral New York. 


A STORY, BY 
which has to do with a most interesting phaee of New 
York life, will prove especially attractive and original 

Among the other interesting features of the first 
number will be: 

A Novelette by 

J. 8. of DALE (F. J. Stimson). 

STORT STORIES by 

Joel Chandler Harris, 

T. A. Janvier (Ivory Biacgk), 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 

Octave Thanet, 

H. H. Beoyesen, 

Margaret Crosby, 


and many other well-known authors, besides notable 
stories by new writers. 


H. C. BUNNER. 


in its subject and method. Itisillustrated by A. B. 

Frost, Hopkinson Smith and;George Whartou Edwards 

Francis A. Walker contributes a striking article 
on SocriLiem. 

Rev- William Hayes Ward (Editor of The In- 
dependent) writes of the BABYLONIAN SEAL-CYLIN- 
DERS~the paper will be beautifully illustrated. 

John C. Ropes gives an exquisitely illustrated pa- 
per upon the ExisTiIne LIKENESSES OF CSAR. 

Capt. F. V. Green, U. 8. Engireers,a suggestive 
article on our Coast Defenses, 

Edwin H.Blashfield a most interesting study in 
art history with drawings by the author. 





Many other important illustrated articles and pa- 
pers upon literary topics, etc., etc., are reserved for 
later announcement. 








$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the first number as soonas published. Remtttances 
should be made by check or money order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
143 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL! 







OUR CARD PACK AGES for 1886 and 1887 are now ready. 
8 


o> We assure customers tbat the high standard of our Cards 
Se more than maintained this g2- We advise early orders, as 
Se: ‘Sd ey will certainly desire to re-order. 
POs No OR 50 C » and 4 Cents tor Postage, 
oes Paane’s HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, and other fine Chriet- 
Seog mas and New Year Cards, together with a HANDSOME DOUBLE- 
oe as FRINGED CARD 
Are No. 2.—-FOK 50 CENTS, and 4 Cents for Postage. 10 large 
+ 5° and finer ag from the above publishers, with one FINE 
oc ¥ROSTED CAR 





10 
No. 4& 
Fri 


BIRTHDAY PACKET. 

ed AS LP PACKE T. For 
PR s Ca 
50, 75 Cents Si. 
_ oe for anes Pet and gree 5 specifi 


10 TEACHERS ‘ONLY, 


No. 4.—-FO e and 


“3b idtnooe WaRD’s, Prana’s and 
ad 8 Cents fog Postage. Better pica 82. and 110 Cents for Postage: 


No. “fee be ~ i 00.008 So Cen ~ ior Fostage it ehoice selection 


ARD. 
Cents for Postage, a selection of 
LARGER AND FINER Cagps, together with an Illumin- 


wee POMS 1-UO sd 10 Conte for Postage, 10 Doubl 
test for Postage, - 
nyed Cards (not folded), — in a separate — 
gether Vag a 
No. ey K 25 


No. 7.—F aye ‘or Pos! 
benacife sai & ‘ards, wit with, ate olan together with a 


erse, 
--FU Sit ak ands cents for Postage.® beautiful 


SCENTS. and 2 Vénts for Postage, 8 Px 

) an nts for Pos *, 
ai Aik and Lg? peaut ~ +" a. mere — 
e.6 lerge and 


erses on some by Miss Hav- 


eral, Longfollow, os Tennyson (retail prices trom bw 7% 
cents each) 1 including Two 


ristmas Souvenir 


ook 5 
go Cc Gentes 17 fine Cards 0! Prane’s or Tuce’s. 


Paiated Cards. Pearl! Cards, Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10. 
nd Anniversary. which will Li 1% x4 


ified. 
above cut and Verse (with Comp.), .), per doz., postpaid, 


$1.00. 
sutiful Oar 8, Do two alike, #1, 


Very Cnoice Selection, no iwo alike, *3, and 2v Cents for Postage and Registeri 


Grunt PACKET WILL BESENT IN PASTEBOARD PROTECTORS, AND 


EAVY ENVELOPE ‘Wrappers, FOR SAFE 


FpAverstaton. one abeve Sere | tagiade our Eaeres < wanes Moma ve Ea 1887, These will be ready about 


NITED § star 


PAP Vide EINE Menge the 


» and manufacturers Beacon 


ep ‘ents for th 


5 FOR BACH 


STAMPS ‘On & POSTAL R ROTES mado. toast 


tabli 
Liven Paper (no betterior saa yelegen ate 


aban “selling direct from hist to the nani are able always to give lowest possible oaen i 1 
sheets of paper and envelepes, with priceand number of sheets to a q — 
and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. pent on recsiot of 16 efs., 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 





Provident 


Book Clubs 


ORCANIZINC all over the continent, Books for RETAIL buyers direct f 

ordinary WHOLESALE prices. Sold on easy monthly payments if ae few tnd 
list to choose from—nearly 2000 AUTHORS, of all ages, nations, and languages (translated 
into English). Complete Descriptive CATALOGUE and full particulars on request, free. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 


Theo Alden Book Co.: Can and Adams Sts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 





BFREE “reece PHRENOLOGICAL AL JOURNAL 


& lis 


MOTHERS is. AMERE 


Agents wanted for our Books. y then 


(CAN RINDEI ERGARTEN 


d eulture ‘on young children, includi: 


the. "children ear; saup) 
adress, FOWLER & ictal 18 60954 pls cuir eet 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Days With Sir Roger 
De Coverley. 


From the Spectator. With numerous illustrations 
by HucH THOMSON. Small 4to, cloth, elegant. 
$2.00, 

‘ A series of eight papers, in which we have, in 

little, the leading episodes in the life of that im- 

mortal old English gentleman, the soul of courtesy, 

and honor, and breeding, with picturesque and 
characteristic glimpses of his friends, neighbors, 
and dependants, the whole being illustrated with 
upwards of fifly drawings by Hugh Thompson. 

. « « Never before has the Spectator, or any por- 

tion of it, been so well illustrated as in this perfect 

little quarto.”—Mail and Express. 





Old Christmas and Brace- 
bridge Hall. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Profusely ihustrated by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. An Edition de Luxe, 
on fine paper, in one volume, Roy. Syo, cloth, 
gilt, $5.00. 


“As simple and unaffected here as the writer 
whom he is illustrating, and, where the text calls 
for it, he is as quaintly characteristic and elegant. 
There is a high-bred air about many of bis faces and 
figures—an inherent grace and loveliness—which is 
delicious. These qualities are conspicuous in his 
ladies and his children. His little bits of landscape, 
giimpses of houses, country roads, and so on gre 
wonderfully effective. A fine sense of the quiet 
humor of Irvingruns through all,and one feels in 
reading him that he has found, for the first time, an 
d te and syst ic interpreter. Caldecott 
and | Irving will henceforth be associated together 
in our minds whepever we think of * Bracebridge 
Hall’ and the ‘Sketch Book.’ "—Mail and Express. 


Maemillan & Co.'s New Illustrated 
Catalogue of Books suitable for Holi- 
day Presents sent free by mail on ap- 





plication. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Feurth Avenue. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1887, 


Will coptain, in addition to the best "snort Stories, 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, two Se- 
rial Stories : 

The Second Son. 
By MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRICH. 
Paul Patoff. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 7 
Author of ** A Roman Singer,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. 
Papers on American Ristory. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Whose - papers have beeu so interesting, 
full of information, and generally popular. 


French and English. 


A contngine of the admirable —— comparing 
he French and English people. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 
Essays and Poems. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Occasional Papers. 
By JAME3 RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Contributions may be +~o from JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E. U. STEDMAN, HAR- 
RIET W. PRESTON, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHARLES 
EGBERT CRADDOCK, ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 
HENRY CaBoT LODGE. EDITH M. THOMAS, HORACE 
E. SCUDDER, GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, GEORGE 
FREDERIC PARSONS, MAURICE THOMPSON, LUCY 
LaRCOM, CELIA THAXTER, JOHN BURROUGHS, JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE, ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 
BRADFORD TORREY, and many others. 
TERMs: $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
The Novembe pe D b bers o 
se Atla pantie w will it be sent free of charge to 
wsubscribers whose su ace ons are re- 
ceived before December 20th. ’ _—— 
Postal Notes and Money one ot the risk of the sender, 


and, therefore, remittances be made by money- 
order, arastor registered letter, to ? ’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. BOSTON; 


1) EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
CURIOUS AND 
CURRENT, 


ONE HAND. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY, INCLUD- 
HE GREATEST DISPLAY | OF F HOLIDAY 
R OLD AND 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE AND oneanaY - 
LOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 








READY NOVEMBER 22d. 


The Christmas Number. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1886, 
(Vol. 74, No. 439), 
Beginning a New Volume, 
CONTAINS: 
TWENTY-FIVE PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS; 
Four Plate Cuts; 
SIX SHORT STORIES 
(Four of them Richly Illustrated) ; 
FIVE ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 


This Number complete in itself. 
NO CONTINUED ARTICLES. 








LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Boyhood of Christ. 
By General Lew WALLAcE, autbor of “ Sen-Hur."’ 
Exquisitely Illustrated by A. BramTot and L. 0. 
MERSON; 


Sally in Our Alley. 

A Song by Henry Carey. With Eleven Illustrations 
by Epwin A. ABBry, including the Frontispiece: 
“ When Christmas Comes” ; 


La Mere Venus. 


An Out-door Study. By GzorGcE Kh. BousHTon, A.B. 
A. With Six Illustrations by the Author; 


The Mouse-Trap. 
A Farce. By W. D. Howrtts. Illustrated by C. 8° 
REINHART; 


Wood Notes. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON GiBson, With Six Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Drawings; 


The Legend of Frey Bernardo. 
A Poem. By Ricuarp Henry STODDARD. With Four 
Iilustrations by FREDERIC DIELMAN; 


Polly. 
A Southern Christmas Story. By THomas NELSON 
PaGE. With Five Illustrations by E.W. KemMBie; 


The Legend of St. Nicholas. 
A Poem. By ExizaBETH WORMELEY LATIMER. J]lus- 
trated by Mary L. Gow 


The White Carden. 
By Hanxzret Lewis BRaDeEy. Illustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICKS; 


The King of Folly Isiand. 
AStory. By Saran O. Jewett. Illustrated by F, 
DIELMAN; 


The Cup of Death. 
A Plate lllustration. By Eximv VEppER. With a 
Poem by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON; 


** Inasmuch.” 
APoem. By WaLLace Bruce. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost; 


Blind Willy. 
AStory. By B. L. FarsEon; 


Beryi’s Happy Thought, 
A Thankegiving Story. by BLANCHE WILLIS How- 


D; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

*- Merry Christmas to all!”—Lady Mavourneen’s Com- 
ments on American Courtesy.—The “Literary 
Gang” and the “Outsiders,” as Seen from the Ed1- 
tor’s Sanctum,—A Too Serious Interpretation ct a 
Comig¢al Situation.—A Field-Day of the Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial Association. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WiLu1amM DEAN HOWELLS, 

A Real American.—Mr, Goese’s “Raleigh.”—Mre, Dolly 
Madison; her Philosophy.—A New Theory of Snob 
bery.—Gateles’s “World's Progress."”—Subscripiion 
Books and the Book Agent’s Arts. 


Editor’s Drawer 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Overdoing Christmas.—Kissing the. Minister.—Co- 
quetry’s Argument (C. H. THAYER).—Sitting Down 
with a Preacher (Pret R, O’LEuM). A Forcible Sug- 
gestion.—Rhyme of a——(Mrs. GEORGE AROHI- 
BALD).—Painting the Town Red.—Homesick Horses. 
—An Editor’s Mistake.—Convertible Terms.—Gov- 
ernor Randolph (JoHn 8S. Parton).—Der Oak und 
der Vine (CHARLES FoLLEN ADAMs).—Precedence at 
Bonnebouche Hall during the Holidays (full-page 
Il'uatration by GEORGE Ibu MAURIER). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Postage Free to subscribera in the United States or 
Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
WEEKLY 








HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE “LIBRARY. 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)..... simscey 
Lists sent free on application. 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 53 weeks)..........-s-c-++cesecccscessess 1500 
Lists sent free on application. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time 18 specified, subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE. comprising thosities 


cout by mail oo receipt of Ten Cents. 








61 Chambers St,, 34 door west of City,Hall Park, N. ¥. 





Published by HARPER & BRUTHERS, New Yorr, 
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HALF-HOURS 


WITH THE 


Best American Authors. 


{Tas work embraces contributions from the pens 
of the leading writers of our country (living and de- 
ceased), among whom are included Miss L. M. Al- 
cott, Henry Ward Beecher, Bryant, Will Carleton, 
Alice Cary, Cooper, S. M. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
Helen Hunt, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Irving, Henry 
James, Jr., James Russell Lowell, Longfellew, Mot- 
Jey, Wm. H. Prescott, James Parton, Francis Park- 
man, Richard Henry Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Whittier, Mrs. A. D. T. 
whitney, Richard Grant White, and many others. 
selected and arranged by CHARLES MOR- 


Complete in four crown octavo volumes of about 
500 pages each. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. Half mo- 
rocev, $10.00, Three-quarters calf, $13.00, 

FIRST STEPS 
itt oe tt 


Seven 





=. volume. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate 
volumes, 3u cents each. 


whe sele of this book in France, in less than tbree 
ached 500,000 conies! The well-known ability 
Yethe au author is displayed in the menner in which he 
has *impl‘fied the most difficult subjects. 


° ape tetetiiomns child would read Lae book wi 
greatinterest an sorb from ita vast amourt o:! 
useful knowledge."—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or wil! be ont by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Mistakes of Henry George 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 
social theories. Friends of social order 
will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 


Demorest’s Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary at- 
teractions, combining Artistic, Scientific and House- 
hold matters. fees with Ori | nat En- 











h number contains an order, eniitiing th neta 
ertothe selection o = pattern i ~~ in the 
Sees department at num in any of the 

a ure in patterns ‘during the year 
of the value of over three ollars. 
md twenty cents for the current number with 
rn Coupon,and yuu will certainly subscribe Two 


Dollars for ir Sree r, and get fen times its value 
NIN GS DEMOR . ST. PuBLianan, 
7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Poe 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our oliday Catalogue of Superb Gift and 
Sengneus gov le — at marvelously cheap 
terms Sunday-Schoole, etc. 
MoHALE, ROHDE & CO. §Courtlandt St., N. ¥. 


THE AMERICAN ‘NOVEL 


OF THE YEAR. 


A PLUCKY ONE. 


By Mrs. Geo. £, SPENCER, author of “ Salt Lake 
Fruit,” ** The Story of May,” etc., etc. 1 volume, 
12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.25. 

“Thoroughly American in its character, scenes, 
incidents and descriptions—pure in tone and yet 
true to life. A vivid picture ot mining life in Nevada 
at the present time, based on personal experience, 
and mainly on absolute facts.” 


ELECTRICITY. 


In the Service of Man. A Popular and practical 
Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Mod- 
ern Lite. From the German of Dr. Alfred Ritter 
von Urbanitzky. Edited with copious additions by 
R. WoRMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 1 volume octavo, nearly 
850 illustrations, cloth extra. Price, $6.00, 

“No richer work than this on the application of 

Electricity to modern life has ever sPpeered. It 


amounts to a Cyclopedia of its kind.” —V. Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 


ENGRAVING. 


Its Origin, Processes and History. By LE VICoMTE 
HENRI DELABORDE. Translated by R. A. M. STE- 
VENSON, with an additional chapter on English En- 
graving, by WILLIAM WALKER, 1 vol., 12mo, over 
100 engravings. Price, $2.00. 


This isa new volume in The Fine Art Library, 
complete list of which will be sent free on application 
New Descriptive 


NO Ww REA D Catalogue of 


Publications, which will be sent free to any address 
on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
139 & 741 Broadway, N. ¥. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


GOODALE & SPRAGU#’S 
American Wild Flowers, 


most magnificent of holiday a 6 full- 
=F colored plates. 4to,cloth. 8165. 


§. M, BURNHAM'S 
Precious Stones in Nature, Art 
and Literature, 


~~ valuable for its treatment of our Ameri- 
one gems. 8vo, cloth, $3.5. 


Cc, J. MAYNARD'S 
Butterflies of New England. 

















With 232 G9 lored figures, and full descriptions of 
a 


the butterflies of the Northern United States. 
4to, cloth, 87. 
GOETHE'S 
Sorrows of Werther, and Other 
Tales, 


A new Holiday Edition of saad best of Goethe's 
Stories. 12mo,cloth. $1.7 


RABBI A... 
Messianic Expectations, 
Modern Judaism. 


An_historical tosetment of what this faith means. 
12mo, cloth. $1.59. 


and 


Send for Catalogue, and-mention this paper 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


(LATE 8S, E.CASSINO & CO.,) 
41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELSON’S 


*unday-School Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SExD FoR OATALOGUE. 








T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Stree’. New Verk 








The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language, 


A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
INDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES; FOR 


Its Accuracy 


AND 





FRESHNESS 
oF 
INFORMATION. 
Tue InTEREST 
OF ITS 
Styiz 
AND 
Mertnop 
oF 


TREATMENT. 





Its 


CHEAPNESS, 





Its 
IMPARTIALITY, 
Its 
CoNVENIENCE 
OF 
Form, 
AND 


Its 


AMERICAN 


as srizaa’ 


CHARACTER. 


Supplement Edition now ready. 


Soia Only by subscription. Special Terms of Credit newly Specimen Pages, Prices, and Terms furnished 
on application 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
























PERRY & 623 Sins 





AMPLE BOX containing 
12 pens different styles for trial, 
on reeeipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 


ny Bisceman, Tarcoa, & Co, 
. 168 Biwar, N.Y. 












NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Eminent Authors of the 19th Cene 





CEE EL ae SES, SOP ARR are 1 50 
Meditations of a Parish Priest... 1 25 
Se 2. Se 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 2 Vols... unas, ae 
Princes, Authors and Statesmen. 2 75 
The Marquis of Penalta........... 1 50 
Crime and Punishment............ 1 50 
I, o si:nncinsneccocseesse 175 
Childhood, Boyhood and Youth.. 1 50 
My Religion..... epebiines enmecaaah se 
cnn Saami beteneenen 1 00 
ie. I IO. o nencien aneeneakn ees 1 25 
Great Masters of Russian Litera- 

a ea ease ababadiiaid neta - 125 
Initials and Pseudonyms.......... 5 00 





For sate by all booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


“FAMOUS” 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Poor Boys who Became Famous #! 50 


Girls who Became Famous....... 1 50 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.... 1 50 
The Christmas Conntry........... 150 
The Rollo Books, 14 vols....... --- 12 00 
The Jonas Books, 6 vols..... Oe: 
The Lucy Books, 6 vols...... ..... 5 00 


For sale by ali booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


FALL CATALOGUE READY, 
Comprising rare editions end artistic bindings by 
Trautz, Bauzonnet, Thibaron, Cuzin, Lortic, etc. Also 





a ry collection of valuable new and old books. 
the latest French novels received as soon as 
published. 


JOHN DELAY, 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 


“The Ideal New England Newspaper.” 








Springfield Republican 


FOR 1887. 
Dalxy, $8; SUNDAY, $2; WEEKLY, $1. 

THe REPUBLICAN aims to be a newspaper in the 
broadest and highest sense. it prints all the legiti- 
mate news of the day without fear or favor, unem- 
barraesed by personal or partisan obligations, and in 
compact, well arranged form. Its facilities for 
gathering and publishing the news are unsurpassed 
outside of the largest cities, and are constantly im- 
proving. 

Tue REPUBLICAN is distinctively a New England 
newspaper, although its reputation is national. It 
faithfully reports the life of this region and repre- 
sents its intelligent spirit. 

In its political attitude THe KervuBLicaN main- 
tains a thorough independence, giving a fair Learing 
to all reasonable men and parties in its columns, but 
asserting its own convictions on public issues with 
vigor and clearness, It is opposed to unjust monopo- 
ly in every form, to oppressive and unnecessary 
taxation, to any misuse of public truste. It favors 
tariff reform in the interest especially of the poor 
man, civil service reform in the broadest measure, 
suspension of silver coinage and the acceptance of 
the ocmmercial wcrid’s money stardsrd, and the 
promotion of American interests by natural and 
sound methods. 

THe REPUBLICAN is an earnest advocate of temper- 
ance, of social simplicity and purity, and of all the 
good causes that help to make life better. 

Itisnot merely a journal of news, but undertakes 
to instruct and entertain its readers by the publica- 
tion of a rich variety of literary and miecelJaneous 
matter, embracing home and foreiga correspondence, 
stories, poetry, bock reviews and notices, religious 
aca di ions, special articles and com- 
pilations for the farmer and the mechanic, for women 
and children, dramatic, art and society notes, etc. 

A new and valuable feature of Tuz REPUSLICAN 
is its 


lacti 





SERIES OF WAR MEMORIES. 
Being interesting reminiscences of the rebellion 
written expressly for its columns, chiefly by Western 
Massachusetts veterans, both officers and privates. 
These articles appear in Monday's Daily and in THe 
WEEKLY REPUBLICAN each week. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Contains the cream of the seven Daily issues careful- 
ly edited and arranged in compact form. It is an 
admirable family newspaper forall who are unable 
to read a daily paper, or who wish to follow New 
England life and thought, and costs only 

ONE BOLLAR A YEAR, 
Or 10 cents a month for shorter periods; 8 cents a 
copy. 

New subscribers toTHE WEEKLY REYUBLICAN 
will receive one or both papers for the month of De- 
cember, 1886, without extra charge. 

All subscriptions are ‘are payable in advance, and sam- 
ple copies are sené ddress, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 





Springfield, Mass. 
Seacs ager PERIODICALS. 
ia he ° One Year....... coe 040 


Bag 








HARPER a ae, FRANKLIN SQUARE, Hi. Y. 





G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


Publish this Week: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607— 
1885. By Cuartes F, Ricnarpson, Pro- 
fessor of Literature in Dartmouth College, 
Part I. (complete in itself), The Develop- 
ment of American Thought. 550 pages, 
8vo, half leather, $3.00, 


In this volume the author (of whose “ Primer of 
American Literature,” some 60,000 copies have been 
£0ld) traces the progress of American prose literature 
from its humble beginnings to the present time, in 
the various departments of history, politics, theolo- 
5, Philosophy, the essay, criticism, science, humor, 
etc. 

(Part II., completing the work, will be devoted to 
Fiction and Poetry.) 


THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. 
By Artuur Gitman, forming the tenth 
volume in the Story of the Nations series, 
With 72 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The previcus volumes in this popular series are 
“Chaldea,” by Ragozin: “The Jews,” by Hosmer; 
“* Greece,” by Harrison; “ Rome,” by Gilman; “Ger. 
many.” by Baring-Gould; “ Norway,” by Boyesen; 
“Spain,” by Hale; “Carthage,” by Church; “ Hun- 
gary,” by Vambéry. 

The next following will be ‘Ancient Egypt,” by 
Rawlinsop; “ Alexander’s Empire,” by Mahaffy; 
“Moors in Spain,” by Lane-Poole, and “The 
Normans,” by Miss Jewett. 





G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 22d St., New York. 


New classified Catalogue (150 pp.) sent on receipt of 
stamp. Listof fall publications sent on application. 


Surgeon's Sermon Notes 


(WITH ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 





First Series, Genrsis to Proverss. $1 00 


Second Series, Ecorts. to Mata. 1 00 
Third Series, Mat. to Aots. - 100 
Storm Signals. New sermons. 
Spurgeon. - - - - 100 
All of Grace. By ee, cao 
Hodge on Bomane. 8vo. tow 
‘ rs sg . 3 00 
That Quisset Meee. By Jou 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 1 50 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, >. D., $illustra- 
tions - - - 12mo1 25 
My Pearl. A Story by ait. Aad 
Graves - 1 25 
The Gillettes. ‘By the poe. ‘of 
‘-Win and Wear.” - 16mo. 6 vols. 4 50 
The Crisis of Missions. By the 
Rev-. Arthur * he sen, D.D., 
16 no, - - - 125 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
5380 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any oi the above except Henry’s Commentary,sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on reneipt of the price 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Oo., dartford, Con. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


" Chorister Boys,” An original etch’rg b° 
F, M. Spiegle. 








“ The W elcome 2 Step,” After a painting 
by Jennie Brow: ion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 





All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 
I7 East 17th Street, New York. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


REC oP. -HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 
T UE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
> ALOGD 8. CLARK, 84 Park Row, N.Y. City. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


"A book of 100 pages. The 
as at best beok for an advertiser 
1 cones, be he experi- 








Y, 








con- 


‘ANVERTISI Gg tains ile a eeat 


adver- 
tiser who wants to spend on wo finds in it “the 
information he spanizes, while for nim yee will in- 


b 
a atte” any ad dese for have been rn met | 
‘oO an ress for ente. 
es “4 EWws PAP eR ADVERT 


& CO., 
KO. 10 Spruce et. yh ey House 84 


AGENTS. 


IT PAISHschoorAaPkn nen s iene. 


Gh Fp BSS Bay Seemnss ce eis BREE: 
HoupER Co., Holly, Mich. 
FREE. 


ale 











Our.Agents’' Rubber Stamp Outfit. W. 
$2.40, “Conony & Oo., Bochester, N.Y a 
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5. That no man can be lost without baving Utah Mission was called. Bishop Warren gave Dakota Conference. .....-000eee+0++815,000 
BR eligious Iutelligence. had knowledge of Christ. (*‘ Prog. Orth.,” pp. | #ccountof the work, suying it is now more prosper Kansas = ereceserevecccecce 1,800 
—_— 63. 64, 250.) ous than last year. The Government is doing more Minnesota “ eeeecscesceceeee © 8,000 


THE AMENDED ANDOVER 
CHARGES. 


Ir will be remembered tbat at the hear- 
ing granted by the Board of Visitors, on 
Monday, October 25tb, for the argument of 
certain preliminary questions raised by the 
Andover professors ag iost whom com- 
plaipt for heretical teaching had been 
brought, tbe Board decided to entertain the 
charges, but directed the complainaocte 
to amend the complaint so as to proceed 
agaipst the professors severally instead of 
in a body and to make the charges more 
specific and definite where they are alleged 
to be indefinite. Ou Monday, November 
8th, the Board of Vsiters received the 
amended complaint which has _ been 
transmitted to the professors severally. 
The duplicates sent to Professors Harris 
Tuc«er, and others are acc mpanied Dy an 
additional paper siating that these charges 
are a part of the complaint against them 
‘+ in all respects as fully as if said charges 
were herein set forth in the same words.” 

The Board of Visitors have notified the 
professors that ther answers may be filed 
on or bifore November 27:b. At that date, 
unless the respondents should ask for 
more time to prepare tbeir avuswers, the 
Board of Visitors will probably appoint a 
day for the begioning of the trial. 

Tae anendet complaint follows: 


To the Reverei.d and Honorable, the Board of 
Visitors of the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver; 

Parsuant to a decree of your honorable Board, 
passed October 25'n, A. D., 1886, the under- 
signed respecttully ask leave to file the following 
amended complaint against Ezvert C, Swyth, 
Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
said Seminary, to wit: 

1. First, we charge that the said Egbert O. 
Smyth holds beliefs, has taught doctrines and 
theorier, and has done other things as hereinaf- 
ter enumerated, which are not in bermony witb, 
but antagonis 1c to, the constitution and stat- 
utes of the Seminary, and the “true intention” 
of its founders, as expressed in those statutes, 

2. Secondly, we charge that the said Egbert C. 
Smytb, contrary to the requirements of Articles 
11 and 12 of the Constitution, as modified by 
Arncle 1 of the additional statutes, is pot a man 
‘of sound and orthodox principles in divini'y 
according to the jundamental and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel of Carist, as summarily 
expressed in the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catecbisw ; a8 more particularly expressed in 
the following creed,” to wi', the creed of the 
Seminary; but that, on the other band, he be- 
lieves and teaches, in several particulars hereiu- 
afcer enumerated, what is antagupistic to the 
Seminary creed, and, therefore, in violation of 
the statutory requirements of the founders, 

8. Thirdly, we charge that the staid Egbert C. 
Smyth in breach of tbe requirements of article 
two of the Aesociate Foundation upon which he 
is placed, is not an ‘* Orthodox and consis evt 
Calvinist,” but on the ovber hand believes and 
teacoes, in several particu ars bereiuafter epu- 
merated, what is opposed to the seminary 
creed. 

4. Fourthly, we charge that the several par- 
ticulars of the “* beterodoxy ” of the said Egbert 
O. Smyth, and of his opposi ion to the creed ot 
the sewinary and the “* true intention” of the 
fouoders as expressed in their statutes, are as 
follows, to wit: He holds, ** maintains and in- 
culsates” 

1. That the Bible is not “‘ the only perfect rule 
of faith and practice,” but is fallible, untrust- 
wortby even iu some of irs religious teachings ; 
and for more definite specifications under this 
head we refer to the followi' g citations froma 
magszive called the Andover Review and 
from a book called ‘Progressive Ortho- 
dcxe,” edited, composed and published by 
said Egbert C. Smyth: (Here are references in 
fui] to + xpreseionos which ovcur in the following 
places): Anduver Review, April, 1886, editorial 
on * Che Biole a Theme for tne Pulpit,” pp. 406— 
409 inclusive, (And from ‘ Progressive Ortbo- 
doxy” these citations): pp. 231, 227, 228, 208, 
209, 218, 214, 221, 222, 333. 

2. That Corist in the days of his humiliation 
was @ fiaite being, limited in all his attributes, 
capacities and attainments; in other words, was 
not **Godin man,” (References to theee pages 
of “Progressive Ortbodc xy”; 227, 228, .82; 
Andover Review, May, 1886, p. 522.) 

8, That no man has power or capacity to re- 
pent without knowledge of God in Ohrist. 
(References to ‘Progressive Orthodoxy,” pp. 
47, 54, 55. 56, £8, 126.) 

4, That mankind, save as they have received 
a knowledge of the ‘ Historic Christ,” are not 
sinners, or, if they are, are not of such sioful- 
ness «8 to be in danger of being lost. (‘* Prog. 


6. That the atonement of Obrist consists essen- 
tially and chiefly in his becoming identified with 
the human race tbhruugh his iocarnation, in 
order that, by his union with mien, he might 
endow them with the power to repent, and thus 
impart to them an augmented value in the view 
of God, and so render God propitious toward 
them, (‘ Prog. Orth.,” pp. 41 to 66 inclusive.) 

7. That the trinity is modal or moparchian 
and nota trinity of persons. (‘* Prog. Orth.,” 
pp. 17 to 40 inclusive.) 

8. That the work of the Holy Spirit is chiefly 
coufined to the sphere of historic Christiani y, 
(‘* Prog. Orth ,” p. 116.) 

9. That witbout the knowledge of God in 
Christ, men do not deserve the punishment of 
the law, and that therefore their salva'ion is not 
“wholly by grace.” (‘‘Prog. Orth.,” pp. 64, 136, 
139.) 

10, That faith ought to be scientific and 
rational rather than scriptural. 

11, That there is and will be probation and 
death for aJl men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthlv life, and that this 
should beemphasized, made influential and even 
central in systematic theology. (** Prog. Orth.,” 
pages 106, 64, 247, 248, 110, 242. 243.) 

12. That Christian missions are not to be sup- 
ported and conducted on the ground that men 
who know not Christ are in danger of perishing 
forever, and must perish forever, unless saved 
in this life, 

13. That a system of physical and metapbysi- 
cal philosophy is true which by fair inference 
neutralizes the Christian doctrine, as taught in 
the creed of the seminary. 

14. That there is a *‘ pew theology better than 
the old,” which, we apprehend, is not in har- 
mony with the creed, but_fatally opposed to the 
same. 

15. That the said Egbert C. Smyth holds and 
teaches many things which cannot be reconciled 
with that ** orthodox and consistent Calvinism” 
which tbe statutes re quire of him, and to which 
he stands publicly committed; and that in re- 
peated instances said Egovert OC. Smyth has 
broken solemn promises made when he sub- 
scribed the creed. 

Signed by J. M. Wellman, H. M. Dexter, O. T. 
Lanphear, J. J. Blaisdell. 

The answer on the part of the professors 
will be, report states, a general denial, 
coupled with the statement that for half a 
century it has been conceded that the An- 
dover creed should be accepted with cer- 
tuin liberty of interpretation; that the vis- 
itors themselves are committed to this 
view, and that Messrs. Harris, Hincks and 
Taylor, the three professors most recently 
chosen, accepted their chairs with the un. 
derstanding that the same manner of car- 
rying out the bequests as ruled elsewnere 
should be followed at Andover. It is also 
intimated that the professors will contend 
that under the creed they can teach a fu- 
ture probation, as the language is not ex- 
plicit as to what becomes of the wicked 
during the period between death and the 
final judgmeot. The language of thecreed 
is as follows: 

“I believe. . . . that the souls of believers are 
at their death made perfect in holiness and so 
uamedia’ely pass iato glory; that their bodies 
being still united to Christ, will as the resurrec- 
tion be raised up in glory, and that the saints 
will be made perfectly blessed ia the full eujoy- 
ment of God to all eternity; bat that the wicked 
will awake to shame and everlasting contempt, 
and with devils be plunged into the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone forever and 
ever.” 
The professors also hold, as indicated in 
the last number of the Andover Revie o, that 
the creed is really tolerant of growth in 
taeological science and of new doctrines, 
and on this point the language of Dr. Fiske’s 
history of the creed is quoted as follows: 
**Tne founders, especially the assoc ate 
founders, belonged to a class of theologians 
who believed ia the improvability of theo- 
logical science.” 
THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue general commit:ee concluded its labors 
last week, appropriating in all $1,002 000, and 
apportioning to the conferences tobe raised the 
coming year, $1,092,000 
MONDAY FORENOON, 

Bishop Hurst presiding. New Mexico Spanish 
Mission was taken up. Bishop Warren said this was 
a difficult field to cultivate. We have pineteen mis 
sioparies, with nineteen stations and six schools’ 
He moved $18,000 for the work, $1,500 for schools, 
and $1,000 for a new school at Albuquerque, aud the 
appropriations were made. 

Indian Territory Mission was next considered, 
Bishop Bowman, who has charge, gave account of 








Orth.,” pp. 54 to 64 inclusive.) 






to protect the right and overthrow the wrong than 
ever. He moved $21,500 for the work and schools 
to be divided on basis of last year, and it was voted, 
Domestic missions in the United States were next 
considered, anc appropriations made as follows: 
Welsh Mission in Northern New York Conference. 
Dr. Bingham spoke of the new church tbat was 
being builtin Utica, and said that in two years it 
would be self-supporting. Bishop Hurst, who laid 
the corver-stone during the summer, said it was tne 
first Welsh Methodist Episcopal Church ever built 
in the United States. A grant of $400 was made. 
Scandinavian Missions. Austim Conference 
(Swedish). $3,500 was voted. 
The following grants were made, after proper 
representation : 


Califorvia Conf, (Norwegiand)............«+ $800 
California Conf. (Swedish).........++-s+s0. 2,000 
Colorado Conf, (Swedisn).. crcccescece 500 
Columbia River Coof. (8 vedish). pone anew - 500 
Louisiana Conf. (Swedish)........... un = 
New York East Conf. (Swedish)...... 


New England Conf. (Swedish)........ eevee 

New England Souther. Conf. (Swedish)... 1,400 

A. Craig related that anew church for Swedish 
work was about to be bought in New York East 
Conference, and moved that $500 be placed at dis- 
posal of Board to help them in support of their pas, 
tor, and it was voted. 

Norwegian and Danish Conference.—The work 
was represented by Bishop Merrill and H. H. Oneal, 
aod $8,000 was appropriated. 

Northwest Swedish Conference.—Represented 
by the same, and $9,500 was granted, 

Further appropriations were made as follows: 


Oregon Conf. (Scandinavian)........ «+ $1,200 
Puget Sound Conf. (Scandinavian).... 1,20 
Wilmington Conf. (Swedish).......... 300 


German Missions were next considered, and the 
following appropriations made. 


California Conf. (German work)...... $2,800 
Central German Conf..........s.sesee0 5,000 
Chicago German Conf..........e.+.++8 4,000 
Colambia River Conf. (German work). 1,700 
East German Conf............ ececcecce 6,500 


Northwes*erp German Conference.—Bishop Bow- 
man reported the division of the conference, and the 
organization of the North German Conference. 

On moti»n of Bishop Fowler $6,500 was appropri- 
ated fur the two conferences, to be divided between 
them by Bishop Bowman who has charge. 


Oregon Conference (German work)..... $1,200 
Puget Sound Conf. (German work)...... 1,00 
Southern German Conference... ....... 7,000 
for the work, and $3,000 at disposal of 
Board, for the extension of the work, 
St. Louis German Conference........... 4,500 
$500 of which is for new work. 
Southern California Conference (Ger- 
MBAR WOSK) .cocccccccccccccccce ecccccee 1,700 
$500 of same for new work, 
West German Conference........ seosee 6,500 


French Mission in Central Illinois Conference 
Geo, W. Gue gave an account of this work, an. 
$1,300 was granted, 

Bishop Mallaliea gave account of French work 
in the Louisana Conference, and on motion $900 was 
granted, at the disposal of the resident bishop, 

MONDAY AFTERNCON, 

Bishop J. M. Walden presiding. 

It was voted to grant $500 10 the Troy Confer- 
ence, and $300 to the New Hampshire Conference 
for Freoch work, 

Bishop Warren represented the work among the 
Chinese and Japanese within the bounds of the Cali- 
fornia Conference, and Bishop Fowler, resident in 
San Francisco, gave special account of the work 
among the Japauese in said city, Grants were made 
as follows, to be administered by the California 
Conference: 

Chinese Mission.. + -$8,250 
Japanese Mission.......... ervcccee 5,000 

H. K. Hines represented the work among the Chi- 
nese in the Oregon Conference, and $1,400 was ap- 
propriated for the same. 

Representations of work among the Bohemians 
within the bounds of the Rock River and East 
Ohio Conferences were made by Bishop Merrill and 
Dr. J. M. Trimble, and $1,°00 was granted to Rock 
River Conference, and $500 to East Ohio Confer- 
ence. 

On motion of Bishop Andrews, $1,000 was appro- 
priated to the Pittsburgh Conference tor estabiish- 
ment of a mission among the Bohemians and Hun. 
garians of the coke regions. 

Missions amoug Americano Indians were next con. 
sidered, and tne following appropriations were 
made: 

Central New York Conference... .$ 500 
Columbia River Conference....... 1,000 


Detroit Conference........0..05+5. 100 
Michigan Conference..... sesscccee 900 
Northern New York Conference... 500 
Puget Sound Conference.......... 500 
Wisconsin Copference..... sseesnce 400 
TUESDAY MORNING. poe 


Bishop W. F. Mallalieu presiding. 

On motion of Dr. Buckley, the corresponding sec- 
retaries were requested to arrange for holding 
meeungs next year in St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New 
York city. 

Domestic Missions were next taken up, and after 
proper representation in each case, tne folluwing 
appropriations were made: 

East Maine Conference.......+++sere0, $1,000 
New Hampshire Conference ...csece, 1,200 
Vermont 





be work. Two thousend dollars was appropriated. 


| Aawceare x= na 
all ae 
West Wisconsin be ‘eoenvees 4,000 
Wilmington “ ecccccee 1,000 
Wisconan « eccccece 3,500 





Missouri = = ST 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Bishop C, H. Fowler in the chair. 
Buwhop Warren, of Committee to consider a Prop. 
oaition from B ston Conservatory of Music, for the 
establishing of @ musical training school for mig, 
sionaries, offered a resolution approving the Dian, 
and promising it encouragement and support; 
adopted, 
Domestic missions were resu’aed, and following 
grants made: 
Nebraska Conference........ s+++ oo0-$3,000 
Noit': Dakota Con'erence..........+54- 9,000 
North Nebraska Conference........... 5,500 
Northwe.t lowa Conference... 


Ncrthwest Kansas Conference... soeceees 6,000 
St Louis Conference.........0..+ee06 ++ 4,000 
South Kansasz Conference......... oes 25500 
Southwest . ansas Conference,...... oe 5,00 
West Nebraska Conference............ 9,500 


Buwhop Fowler, and Dr. C. C. McCube offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That we request all presiding elders, 
pastors, and Sabbath-school superintendents, to join 
in an effort to secure, wherever practicable, tne 
observance of Easter Sabbutn as the Children’s Mis. 
Sionary Day, a day for special missionary exercises 
and special missionary offerings, thus covre.ting in 
the minds of tne children of the Church the resuriec. 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ with the conquest of 
the world. Adopted, 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


Bishop Bowman presiding. 

Appr priations made as follows: 

California Conference........ccecesssceees $4,000 
Colorado * ceerecccercocccsccccss 6,000 


and, on moticn of Bishop Fowler, $3,600 
were added as aspecial grant tor new 


work, 
Columbia River Conference. .....eeeeeee4 5,500 
Idaho Conference............+. coccccecces 4,000 
Oregon Conference...........ssseee-cesees 3,000 
Puget Soucd Conference...............00. 6,000 
Southern California Conference........... 6,00 


The Conferences in the South connected with our 
white work were thea taken up. A long discussion 
10 relation to this work among the white population 
ensued, Bishops Wa'den and Mallalieu, resident in 
that part of the field made fuli sta'ements of the 
growth and hopefal outlook of te wors, especially 
at great centers, such as Ailanta, Birmingham and 
Chattanooga. 

Appropriations were made as follows: 

Alabama Conference........6.450000+.$%,400 
Arkansas CONfETENCE.........eeeeceeee 6,000 
Austin Conference........cseesesesees 6,000 
Blue Ridge Conference.........ssese0. 4,000 
Central Tennessee Conference........ 4,000 
Georgia Conference........csseeeeseeee 4,000 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Bishop Harris in the chair. 

Appropriations were made to other conferences 
among whites in the South as follows ; 

Holston Conference, $4,000, of which $500 was for 
new work in Kingston District, and $500 for same 
in Chattanooga District. 

Kentucky Conf....... evee 
St. John’s River Conf.......... 
Virginia Copf......... secceseseccee 53500 
West Virginia Conf................ 4,000 


The Conferences amopg colored people of the 
South were next taken up, and appropriations made 
as fullows : ; 

Central Alabama Conf...+.....0.+-seeees «$3,500 

Central Mis8OUri COLE.,........sseeeee scene 2,500 

Delaware.......... 


++ eeesees -$5,000 
sees 2,500 


East Tennessee Conf.........csecsovcesess 25200 
Florida Cont... cccccccscccccscccccvcccecs S000 
Lexie 9008 Conk.......cccoccccoscccccoveesee 8008 


Li tle Rock Conf....... 
Louisiana Conf......... 


eeeeseee 


seveeesseee 39750 
seereeeserereveseee 6,000 


Mississippi Conf........ Pecccccevecsceccccs 6,000 
North Caroliaa Conf......ccsesscecsees eves 3,000 
Savaonan COMs........ceecesecccccseceeees 35150 
South Carolina Conf,............ seesecees 6,000 
DOIN GE en dccescivccsccescves eee e 8,500 
Texas Conf......... Srevece evccee eeveere 4,500 
WOO SE, 0c cece cccccec coccescccesce 2,800 
WEEE Bee CORE occ éicccecscccccccs + 4,500 


Bishop Fowler, of Special Commitee to " consider 
communication, coktaining est.mates from south 
America Mission, reported verbally, explaining 
more fully our work there, and the peed of increased 
appropriadion. On his motion $2,000 aaditivua 
were placed at the disposal of the Board, 

On motion the followimg appropriations were 
made: 


Contingent ear neeecosnensioenn ane 
Incidental Expenses.............0+seeee0. 30,000 
GEES TE PONIIB occ cccccscccccccccccceeces 20,000 


For Periodicals, and dissemination of mis- 
Sionary iptelligence.............e.ceeee+ 10,000 


The General Committee then adjourned sine die 





We noticed, a few wocks ago, the appoint 
ment of A. C. Armstrong, Jr., to be associate 
professor uf Church History in Princeton Theo 
logical Semivary, As Mr. Armstrong was ovlys 
licentiate he applied to bis presbytery (the New 
York) for ordination, ordination being a condi 
tion of appointment to a chair in the seminary. 
Last week Mr, Armstrong was examined ip 
opea pre-bytery. Some of his replies as to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures were pot deemed 
satisfaciory, and a commi:tee was appuipted #0 
examive him furtber and report to the Presby- 
tery. Action 1s deferred until Decemoer. 


«++sThe Baptists are doing o large work 
among the Germans. Inthe past year twenty"). 
ive German Baptist churches have been orgaat 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 28TH. 
JOHN'S VISION OF CARIST.—Rev. 1, 4—18. 


Notes —‘* John to the seven churches which 
arein Asia.” —Jobn does not designate himself by 
his office like St. Paul. Not only was be modest ; 
but he did not need to, as be was known to those 
to whom he was writing.— Churches. —Not of the 
continent of A-ia; but what is known now as 
Asia Mioor. Epherus was the capital of this 
province, These churches were in its vicioity. 
‘& Which is . . . was .. . which is to 
come.” —4u al'usion to the venerab’e name, Je- 
hovah (Ex. sii, 14). Implies bis eternal immuta- 
bi.ity.———“* Seven spirits.” —Number seven 
denotes completeness : so this may represent the 
revonfold evergy of the Holy Spirit. “* Jesug 
Christ.” — Who comp'etes the Trinity.—— 
“ Furst born.”—In the sense of I Cor., xv, 20. On 
his resurrection that of his people depends, 
-— —** He cometh "—This is the theme of the 
book, * Clouds."—Ma. xiv, 62.—Symbol 
of majesty and his inscrutableness, 
“Shall mourn.” -Z-ch, xii, 10. There will be 
the terror of sinver and saint; the former of 
the careless world; the Jatter of the holy of the 
Courch, wh will say with St, Peter. “‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ” 
** Even 80, amen.”—The resvonse and the con- 
firmation. ** Alpha and the Omega.” —First 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet, [be “I” 
may properly refer to Christ ** Kengdom,” 
—Brough: in by tribulation, Acts xiv, 22; and 
held by patience. ** Patmos.” —One of the 
islande in the Hgean Sea. It is rough and des- 
olate, Is abou: fifreen miles in circumference. 
It contains now 4,000 inhabitants or more. Half 
up tbe highest mountain a cave is still shown 
which tradition derignates as the place where 
these revelations were received.———‘“‘Jn the 
spirit."—A spiritual ecstasy,—— —*‘Seven golden 
candlesticks."—Typifying the seven cburehrs 
uoitdin Coriat.- ‘*G@arment to the foot.” 
** Golden girdle."—The insignia of high priest 
and kirg. ‘White wool.”—Signifies purity 
and glorv. “Flame of fire.” —It pierces the 
heart and is indicative of consuming power. 
——*" Burni-hed brass.”—Ia connection with 
the following evidently intended to represent 
even the most lowly parts as brilliant. Is. lvii, 7, 
“Voice of many waters.”—An exprestive 
symbol of almigh y power. It came to the mind 
of Juhn as he sat Jisteningto the waters’ dash 
upon that rock bound coast. * Two edged 
sword "—Tre Word of God. Epb., vi, 17; Heb 
iv, 12, The searching power of the Word de- 
noted by sharp. Two edged, double efficacy : con- 
demnivg some, saving others. ———*‘ Fell dead,” 
—From fear, The effect of divine appearance, 
seo Ex, xxxui, 20.——‘“Keys of death and of 
Hades.” —Keys, symbol of authority, Not of 
Hell. Hades corresponds to the Hebrew Sheol. 
Is stands for a place where the souls of blessed 
and accursed go to af er death, 

Instruction.—At the time the Book of Revela 
tion was written 1t must have proved a wonder 

ful comfort to those pessecuted churenes, Ths 
reali y of Joho’s vision of J2su3, tne assurauc: 
of Carist’s co niag, and the ul‘imate triamph 
each saint aad of th3 whole Ciurch is an en 
couragement and comfort to tue Christian of to- 
day. Christ, tho coning one, is the refrain of 
the book, Buth+ has come. He is bers. He 
worketh inus. To us the bovor 18 given of 
having our part in the grand scheme of salva- 
tion. Let no one prove recreant to bis trust, 

At the outset of this book there is a blessing 
promised to him that readeth and heareth. We 
must al! make use of the Sunday-school lessons 
to study the whole book, and hear what the 
Spirit saith to us. 

Notice, in the first place, the ascription of 
praise to Jesus for bis threefold blessings, He 
loved us, That be has amply proved by his life 
and death. Mary protest their love for him in 
return, only they don’t seem to prove it by their 
lives, Would you die unto the Lord, then live 
unto the Lord, Ba not satistied with prayer- 
Meeting protestations. It is life service that is 
demanded, He washed us. This first work was 
the most difficult. Ic had to be done for us. 
We eould not do it ourselves, Christ has done 
all be could to give us a fair start. Kings he 
made us, kings unto God. The true bing is 
Dota tyrant. The Jatter rules to bis own ad- 
Vantage, the former is a servant, a mivister to 
Men, Corist is the only type of a true king. 

H;wasaroyai man. The king must first rule 
himself, then he must be an example ‘to 
others, This is no slight reeponsibility. Let 
each reader make up his mind to lead a royal 
hfe, Priests he made us ; not devourers but feed- 
ers; teachers in his name, not only to lead but to 
show the way plainly, prayerfully and lovingly. 
All this includes general be)pfuluess to the rick, 
the needy and the croubled. The king and 
Priest bave plenty to do; but Christians can do 
it through the love that Obrist iirst gave us, 

Christ holds the keys. All must come through 
bim and be judged by him. Be sure you are a 

to whom he unlocks the gate of Heaven, 
Od not an enemy against whom he closes it 















































Baws of ihe Week, 


DOMESTIO. 


Tue stock yard strike in Obicago was main- 
tained last week. Nearly a thousand men were 
under arms to protect those who desired to work. 
At first, the packers ignored the Knights of 
Labor; but they decided, on Wedn-sday, that 
they bad been too hasty in placing an embargo 
upon all members of lavor organizations who 
might apply to them for work, and adopted a 
resolution rescinding the anti-organization reso- 
lution, and substituting the following: 

* Resolved, That, while we will not exclude from 
employment the members of such organizations, we 
will exercise the right to employ and discharge 
whom we please, and conduct tue business on the 
ten-hour plan and according to our best interests.” 
The packers had no difficulty in getting men, 
and the strikers suffered in consequence of :dle- 
ness. Meantime, a dispatch had been received 
from Mr, Powderly, ordering the strikers back 
to work, This order was so violently opposea 
in the meeting of the Koights on Sunday, thata 
division seemed imminent, But, finally, they 
acquiesced, and voted to return to work on 
Monday. 


-..-The faction war in Perry County, Ken- 
tucky, has brok-n out afresh, with both parties 
under arme, and blood likely to be shed at any 
moment, Almost every citizen has now sided 
with the French or Eversole faction, and the 
country is in a state of armed neutrality, which 
has caused the women and children to become 
terrorized. There seems to be no lawin the 
county, as it 1s stated that the officers have all 
become partizans of one or the other faction, 
and will not make, or are afraid to attempt 
waking arrests, Information that reaches here 
to-day states that both parties have concluded 
that there can be no amicable settlement of ¢x- 
isting differences, and extermination by force 
of arms and death must be the key to an adjust- 
ment of matiers. The responsibility for this 
condition of affairs is said to be about equal. 
Both French and Eversole are prominent men 
of the county, and have large relationsnip and 
extensive friends, so tbat there are probably 
several hundred people involved, one way or the 
osber, in the feud. The first shot fired will 
instantly bring about a general engagement. 


«..-The Roman Catholic cathedral of 8t, 
Peter’s at Pitisburghb, Penn., was burned on 
Saturday last, The destruction was caused by 
na ural gas, which was used for heating pur- 
poses. The edifice was of stone, and cost, when 
ready forits interior furnishings, $125,600. The 
cust of the finishing and furnisbing added to 
the cost of the building almost $50,000. Tbe 
frescoing was of tbe finest, as indeed was every 
particle of the furniture. Oa the walls were 
fourteen oil paintings descriptive of the life of 
the Saviour, which were imported for the 
eburch, The organ cost $3.500 and the altar 
aod its furnishings about $5,000. The stained 
glass windows were all memorials. In the altar 
were valuable relics from Rome and also the 
archives of tbe church, which were saved. 


... Dr. Johu G,. Jobnson, of Brooklyn, the 
family physician of James D, Fish in his pros- 
perous days, mide an examination of him ip 
Auburn Prison last week with a view to securing 
his pardon. He reported his physical condition 
pitiable, and said be is in the same state that 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt reached a little before his 
death, An application has been made by peti- 
tion to President Cleveland for Fish’s pardon. 


....The first severe storm of the season 
occurred at the end of last week. There was a 
heavy fall of snow in New Eugland and north- 
ern New York, 


FOPEIGN. 


..»-Lord Salisbury, speaking at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet last week, made the following 
reference to the stay of England in Egypt: 


* The stay of the English in Egypt had been up- 
held by politicians of all parties as one of limited 
duration, That limit was not a time limit, but a 
limit of work which England was bound tu accom- 
plish by pledges so distinct and so often repeated 
tnat she eould not retreat, The Enghsh could pot 
leave Egypt until that country wus secure from 
foreign oppression and until o1 der had been restored 
in domestic affairs. The Government was encour- 
aged in this task by growing proofs of advancing 
prosperity in Egypt. Her finances were more prom~- 
ising thau they had ever been, although they had 
not reached a point that would enable the Govern- 
ment to declare its task accomplished, Further’ 
England could not leave Egypt until the latter’s in- 
dependence of foreign interference had been se* 
sured.” 


Referring to Bulgaris, Lord aaaues said: 

‘*The sympathies of the English people were 
aroused by the spectacle of her struggle for inde- 
pendence, and that the language of diplomatic 
menace used toward Bulgaria by a European state 
had caused the deepest regret. A midnight con- 
spiracy, led by mep debauched by foreign gold, had 
buoted Prince Alexander fromthe throne of Bul- 
garia and outraged tbe conscience and sentiment of 
Europe. The injustice of this deed was aggravated 
by foreign diplomacy saving the couspirators, an 





act of interference which caused the lamest repro, 
bation throughout Europe. Bulgarian rights were 
assured by the Berlin treaty. on which the salvation 
of Europe depended. English interest in that treaty 
was not an isolated interest. Other powers also 
were interested in the vindication of the treaty. He 
was sure that, ifa majority of the signatory pow- 
ers recognized the fact that it was their duty 
to enforce the treaty, England would not 
be found backward in co-operating with them, 
If Engiand’s individual! interests only were affected, 
Enog'and would ask no counsel and would seek no 
assistance, but would defend her interests with her 
owvarm. Butin this iostance she would not ac- 
cept the responsibility of isolated action. The Gov- 
e1nment’s pelicy was shaped in harmony with that 
of Austria. He trusted that the peace would not 
be disturbed, and that, under the influence of pub- 
lic opinion, the infant liberties of Bulgaria would 
not be impaired.” 


His statements in regard to Egypt made a pro- 
found impression in French political and finan- 
cial circles. The National, the France, and 
other newspapers say they consider that the 
speech settles the question of evacuation, and 
shows that England’s determination is to make 
the occupation of Egypt indefinite and pro- 
tracted. 


.-..-Count Kalnoky, speaking to the Hunga- 
rian Delegations on Sunday, said in reference to 
the prospects of Lurop an peace: 


“Germany has made no secret of the fact tbat 
her only interest in the Bulgarian question is to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. She has made her in- 
fluence fejt in the most effectual way to atiain that 
end in accordance with our interests On this 
point there is not the slightest lack of harmony be- 
tweeo us, Our relations with other powers are 
most cordial. Even Russia is friendly enough to 
amicably open a discussion of the differences which 
arose recently, and in spite of disquieting incl- 
depts Ican reckon upon the Czar’s influence beiog 
decidedly 1n favor of a peaceful solution. Our re- 
lations with England are of special interest. The 
identical views held by England aud Austria at 


present upon European questions, together with 
the desire to maintain peace, permit us to hope that 
Englavd will — join us if necessary. We fee) 
certain also of Ituly’s weight in f.vor of peace. 

Russia has always declared that she was desirous 
to uphold treaties in co-operation with the other 
Pov ers. It is theretore to be hoped that the crisis 
will be passed in safety.” 


.-At the session of the Bulgarian Sobrapje 
on Wednesday of last week, when Premier Ra- 
doslaroff propesed the name of Prince Walde- 
mar, of Denmark, as the successor of Prince 
Alexander, the whole assembly rose in a body 
and elected Waldemar by acclamation. The 
Prince being informed of bis elector, submitted 
the matter to bis fatber, the King of Denmark; 
and the latter,in behalf of Prince Waldemar, 
sent a telegram to Tirnovs, expressing thanks 
for the bonor conferred upon his son, but de- 
clining upon any condition to allow him to 
accept the tbrone, Uoon receiving this tele- 
gram the Bulgarian Regents resigned. The So- 
branje voted cor fidence in the R: gente, but 
thev dechned to withdraw th ir revignarions. 
The Sobranje then adjourned, a)l the members 
goirg to Sofia. A depntarion will visit the 
Enr pean Cour'e to prev the Powers to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the throne, 


«...Tbe Council of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration of London will send a letter to the 
Marquis of Salisbury demanding of him that he, 
as Prime Minister, receive a deputation of un- 
employed workingmen on next Sunday after- 
non and bear from them a statement of rea- 
eons for Governm: nt asristance, The letter will 
vgie as tbe rewon for naming Sunday for re- 
ceiving the deputation tbat it is the only dav 
convenient for the persons wbo will compore 
the deputation to wait formally upon the Prime 
Minister, because, the letter wil! say, they are 
compelied to spend ail their time on the other 
days of the week seeking work: and the docu- 
ment will coution the Premier from atten ptirg 
to evade the deputation, end as& bim to refrain 
from following this week bis custom of going 
into the couutry on Saturday. 


»-.Letters which have been published in 
Paris, reveal the fact that the Comte de Paris 
visited the Bartboldi foundry in 1878, and sub- 


scribed $200 toward the cost of the Statue of 
Liberty. Io the letter accomp«nying the gif’, 
the Count said he touk the grestest interest in 
everything cuntributing to the union of France 
and America. 
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NOTICSS, 





@™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The:Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

2 Allcommunications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and sdvertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

gw Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

tz” Nonotice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

F u- 
acrivts.} arene neering ‘Roald suds stamped and 
directed envelope. We eannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return, 
Authors should preserve a copy. 

&@ We donot hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or cpinions ss ed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 
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A NOBLE RECORD. 


De. Riomarp Sauter Storrs has celebrated 
this week the fortieth anniversary of his 
installation over the Church of the P.1- 
gtims, in Brooklyn. With one single ex- 
cep'ion he is now the senior, in term of 
unbroken pastoral service, of all the clergy 
of New Ycerk and Brooklyn. Dr. Storrs 
was the first pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, and so is the only one it bas ever 
had. For the success of a church the 
character of its pastor ie of first importance, 
and it is nothing more than just to say that 
no church, during these forty years, has 
had a more honored pastor or a more hon- 
orable history. 

The history of these for‘y years, as re- 
lated to his own church and to the couotry 
and the world, Dr. Storrs has outlined in 
the two discourses preached by him last 
Sunday, which we give in full in this 
week’s INDEPENDENT. The statistics of the 
Church ot the Pilgrims give a very inade- 
quate conception of the work done by its 
pastor. It has a membership of a thousand; 
it has received over nine hundred on pro- 
fession of faith during Dr. Storrs’s pastor- 
ate; it has been forward in every good 
work of benevolence and reform. But 
that is the history of other churches. 

Dr. Storrs has been a man of influence 
far beyond his parish. His relation to Tuz 
INDEPENDENT Will illustrate this. He had 
been settled scarce two years when he be- 
came one of the strong triumvirate who 
took the control of this new paper. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon and Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son were his seniors, and perbaps by nature 
a little more radical than he; but they were 
all intensely interested to provide a paper 
which should not only be the organ of the 
progressive wing of the Congregational 
churches, but one which should be earnest 
and foremost in defense of the anti-slavery 
sentiment, which was crystallizing in the 


lieved in mixing religion with politics, and 
influencing the public in behalf of every 
reform. §o Dr. Storrs has ever looked 
beyond his church, and his church have 
been glad to have him rather a possession 
of the country than their own private per- 
quisite. His church became a fruitful 
mother, so that now no less than eighteen 
Congregational churches exist in Brooklyn, 
a wonderfol growth for these forty years. 
Dr. Storrs has acquired his great fame as 
an orator. He is probably the most finished 
and acceptable orator in the country. His 
style is fitted to the oration. It is never 
trivial; it is always strong, and often grand. 
He has the figure of the orator—tall, strong, 
and massive. He has a clear, full voice, 
perfectly under control. He has a memory 
which is one of the wonders of all who hear 
him. He will proceed through an historical 
address of two hours, bristling with facts, 
dates and figures, with never a reference to 
a scrap of paper, and every sentence as ex- 
actly framed and as nicely jointed ia its 
place as if the whole were written out and 
committed to memory, when, ia fact, it has 
been composed only in the orator’s mind. 
His learning, especially in historical lines, 
is as remarkable as his memory. In attain- 
ments, he is one of the most cultivated men 
this country has ever produced. Then, 
above all this, come the higher qualities of a 
sound judgment, great discretion snd cour- 
age. He dares first to trust his own judg- 
ment, and then to follow it. This has 
shown itself on occasions in his ministry 
when he has taken the lead in a great con- 
test, and in such a case he has carried the 
convictions of the public with him. They 
have known that there was nothing erratic 
about Dr. Storrs; that what he said and did 
was deeply considered, and the weight he 
carried was irresistible. 

Dr. Storrs is at his best on a great occa- 
sion, when he has a cause at heart which 
deeply iaterests him. Then, when his in- 
tensity of purpose almost, but never quite, 
carries him away from himself, it is a treat 
of a lifetime to hear him speak. For great 
public occasions, worthy of a great master, 
no other man has been called on so often or 
has spoken with such acceptance as Dr. 
Storrs. He is equally happy oa a social oc- 
casion, or in an after-dinner speech. It is 
no wonder that his city has great pride in 
him; and he responds with great pride in 
Brooklyn, whose public interes's he has 
represented, in all scholarly ways, as no 
other man has done. 

Dr. Storrs is a fine example of what is the 
honor and power which the pulpit can com- 
mand even in this generation. Possib'y, 
hisfather and his grandfather before him, 
could command more awe from the parish- 
ioners of their generativn; but not more 
honor. It is well the pulpit can still stand 
first in the influence which it exerts on the 
people. It reaches the people as no other 
profession does. It affords opportunities 
to w ork for the public, and to make there- 
by, with and through the services, a splen- 
did reputation such as no o:her avocation 
affords. But to secure such a reputation, a 
clergyman must be worthy of the name. 
He must be thoroughly honest and earnest. 
He must be beyond the suspicion of self- 
seeking. He must be aclear-headed, warm- 
hearted man. He must have the iaterests 
of the world on his heart. He must be a 
sound scholar and an accomplished speaker. 
But that is only saying that he must bea 
good pastor and preacher; and that is what 
Richard Salter Storrs is. He is yet not an 
old man, and we see no reason why his 
strength should fail, nor why his power 
should not increase for twenty years to 
come, 


THE FIRST RESPONSE TO THE 
BISHOPS. 


Tue first considerable Christian body to 
make response to the proposals of the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for unity in the Church is the Conference 
of Congregational churches in Connecticut. 
As this is the most venerable and influen- 
tial body ef churches in Connecticut, hav- 
ing a membership of fifty-five thousand, 
what they say is of weight. 

The proposals of the Bishops receive a 
warm welcome. The Conference says: 








‘* Now, therefore, in pursuance of what we 
believe to be the mind of Christ in us, we, the 


tional churches of the state of Connecticut, in 
state conference assembled, do hereby render a 
grateful and cordial response to the aforesaid 
important messags issued by reverend and 
beloved brethren as representing a iarge and 
loyal branch of the Catholic Ch 

The Conference distinguishes between 
the general principles enunciated by the 
Bishops and their four principles, which 
they declare essential to unity. It says: 


“As forthe general declaration made in the 
aforesaid message from the bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country, we gladly receive 
it as concerning us; we heartily welcome it as 
conceived and issued in the spirit of our com- 
mon Lord, and as betokening the approach of a 
brighter and better day for the whole Church; 
we earnestly reciprocate both its courteous, 
kindly, and fraternal spirit, and the desires and 
sentiments which it expresses ; and we devoutly 
give thanks to our common Heavenly Father, 
that he has put it into the hearts of our beloved 
brethren to send forth such a message of peace.” 


Nothing could be more cordial and kind- 

ly than this response. Now comes the seri- 

ous part of the matter, the four essential 

propositions. The Connecticut Conference 

says: 

‘As for the four principles defined in the 
aforesaid message as essential to restoration of 
unity, we are glad in the full belief that all our 
churches are substantially in agreement with our 
Episcopal brethren as touching the first three 
of the four, to-wit: The Holy Scriptures, the 
Statement of Christian Faith,and the Sacraments: 
at least we are assured, and do hereby testify 
joyfully, that as touching there three pointe, 
there is no bar to complete union between them 
and us, 

“As touching the fourth principle—that of 
the Historic Episcopate—although we are unable 
to agree in it with our brethren of the Episco- 
pal Church, and are far from a conviction 
of its Scriptural derivation, yea, and are ac- 
customed to regard it as a pote of division 
rather than of unity in the Church, yet we do 
not despair of some sufficient reconciliation of 
our diverse opinions on this point, but are 
greatly increased in hope thereof by the general 
tenor of this message. And, finally, and par- 
ticularly, we welcome with great gladners its 
wise and gracious suggestion of ** brotherly con 

ferences” with other Christian bodies seeking the 
restoration of the unity of the Christian Church 
among which bodies we declare ourselves to be. 
“ And thus we heartily, thankfully, hopefully 
and prayerfully make response to our Episcc- 
pal brethren, wishing them the fullness of 
Christ’s blessing in all their service of a com- 
mon Lord and Saviour.” 


A'l this is extremely gracious, and is 
hopeful. The Conference has also given 
a plain answer. Even on the subject cf 
the ‘historic Episcopate,” which every 
member of the Conference believes the 
Congregational churches possess, the Cor- 
ference does not, as it well migh‘, assert 
the claim, but takes the term in the sense 
which the bishops may be supposed to 
have meant, and frankly tells them that 
it does not accept the Episcopal doctrine 
on that point. Yet it does hope for some 
reconciliation of diverse opinions. What 
that reconciliation may be based on we 
can perhaps judge from Phillips Brooks’s 
sermon on the Convention. Perhaps a 
growing number in the Episcopal Church 
have no objection to recognition of what 
are called non-Episcopal Churches. But 
the trend, especially in the small Western 
dioceses, such as are under the influence 
of Racine, and are controlled perhaps by 
one or two very stiff High Churchmen, is 
toward a theory which unchurches every- 
body else, and makes the proposition for 
unity a farce. We see no way out of it 
except for the claim to be admitted that 
the bishops of the Congregational churches 
are a real and historical Episcopate, as 
they claim to be. 


THE THIRD PARTY VOTE. 


Tae returns of the late elections furnish 
some significant facts, several of which we 
considered last week. The part played by 
the Third Party in the contest we could not 
then describe, because the returns of its 
vote were too meager and uncertain. Why 
the purveyors of news should have given so 
little attention to the Third Party ticket we 
do not understand. Even at this late day 
complete returns are not at hand for some 
of the states; but the figures available are 
‘sufficiently accurate for such an analysis as 
will guide to an intelligent opinion of the 














country. Dr. Storrs'and his associates be- 
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The Third Party claims to be a National 
organization, and to have no affiliation with 
any other party, North or South. It dis- 
trusts them all, we are told, and insists on 
having a ticket of its own in every state. 
Let it be observed, then, that in nine 
states which held elections this month it 
had no ticket and made no campaign. Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia were uncontested, though 
there are thousands of Prohibitionists in 
each of these states. All are strong Dem- 
ocratic states except Nevada, InAlabama, 
North Carolina, and Florida there was 
practically no contest, so that in a}l the 
solid Democratic South this so-called Na- 
tional Party made no fight save in two or 
three states. Why this evident regard for 
Democratic interests? Is it the condition 
of the amazing friendliness which exists 
throughout the Northern States between 
the Democratic and Third Partie:? It 
seems so. This is one significant fact. 

The Third Party had tickets in twenty- 
nine states, but in nine of them only did its 
vote reach and go beyond 10,000. The to- 
tal vote in the nine states—about 233,000— 
is three-fourths of the entire strength of the 
party, as shown in the recent elections, 
In five of these states the party had cast 
upward of 10,000 votes in previous elec- 
tions. Tae vote in Illinois has advanced 
from 12,074 in 1884 to 21,000; the vote in 
Michigan trom 18,403 in 1884 to 35,000; in 
New York from 30,867 in 1885 to 35,000; in 
Pennelyvania, from 15,283 in 1884 to 28,836 
this is12,000 short of the lowest estimate 
and morethan 25,000 short of what the 
Third Party leaders confidently expected); 
in Ohio from 28,081 in 1885 to 31,000; 
in Wisconsin from 13,800 in 1882 to 20,000. 
In the other three states, in which less than 
10,000 Third Party votes were polled in 1884, 
the ratio of increase has been much larger, 
For example, in New Jersey the vote has 
grown under peculiar circumstances from 
6,150 in 1884 to 19,579; in Texas from 3,534 
to 30,000; in Minnesota from 4,684 to 12,- 
000. Outside of this group of states the 
rate of increase in many cases bas been 
enormous, but only because the previous 
vote wasemall. For example, there were 
in Delaware in 1884 some 55 Third 
Party votes. This year, with no active Re- 
publican campaign, there are 7,832. Colo- 
rado had 761 in 1884; now it returns 3,000; 
Indiara had 8,028 in 1884; now it has 9.200. 
From all tbis it appears that wherever the 
Third Party had a comparatively large vote 
in former years it has gained but little, and 
its large increases are reported from those 
states where the vote has been hitherto in- 
significant. This is the second significant 
fact. 

Taking the five states which have re- 
turned a Third Party vote of 30,000 or up- 
ward each, we find that this vote is utterly 
insignificant when compured with the total 
vote. For example, the total vote in New 
York state last year (the total vote of this 
year is not yet announced) was 1,025,000. 
The Third Party vote this year is 35,000 or 
only 34 per cent. In Michigan the Third 
Party vote is eleven per cent. of last year’s 
total vote; in Obio 43-10 per cent. ; in Pent- 
sylvania, 36-10 per cent.; in Texas, 9 3-10 
per cent. Whatis 3} per cent. in New York 
for a party which has had i's separate ticket 
for almost a generation? What is eleven 
per cent. even, for a party pretending to 
aspire to supremacy in state and nation? 
The third significant fact is, then, that as a 
party seeking supremacy and permanency, 
the Third Party has no standing what- 
ever. 


In the six New England S tates, in four of 
which prohibition prevails, the total vote of 
the Third Party is 23,070 against 18,742 io 
1884. In two states—Massachusetts, where 
the Republicans adopted a good temper- 
ance plank,and New Hampshire—the Third 
Party vote fell off, the decrease amount- 
ing to 1,866 in Massachusetts. In Iowa, 
where the Republicans secured prohibition 
and are enforcing it, the Third Party has & 
vote of only 1,000 against 1,472 in 1884. Io 
Kansas there isan increase of 2,600; the 
total being 7,500. In none of these states 
has the Third Party any positive strength. 
Wherever the Republican Party has secured 
prohibition, or maintained a right attitude 
toward the temperance question, the Third 
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poral’s guard around it. This is the fourth 
significant fact. 

In New Jersey the increase of the Third 
Party vote from 6,159 to 19 579 is abnorma!. 
A number of elements conspired to make 
it so—a very popular candidate, a long and 
active canvass (five months), a large acces- 
sion from the Democratic Party (say, 
8,000), the failure of the Republicans to 
pass the Local Option bill last winter, the 
shortness of the Republican campaign. 
But for the anti-saloon movement, and the 
outcome of it, the submission plank of the 
Republican platform, the Third Party vote 
would have been many thousands larger. 
Bat, even with an abnormal vote, the Third 
Party has elected not a single candidate of 
its own. Nor has it been more successful, 
unaided, in all the states in which it had 
tickets, save in one solitary district in Ili- 
nois. This is the fifth significant fact. 

What place, then, does the Third Party 

occupy in our politics? It has no positive 
strength, and cannot expect to have. It is 
sectional in its activity, and is practically a 
movement against the Republican Party. 
It has power enough to turn the scale 
in states where the parties are nearly even- 
ly divided, and, as a matter of course, to de- 
feat the Republican Party. ‘This we do not 
altogether regret, although we do not wel- 
come it for the same reason that The 
Evening Post does, which observes, 
with ill-concealed satisfaction, that the 
Third Party ‘has gained strength 
enough to make the two ‘ pivotal’ states 
out of the three” important Middle 
States, ‘‘pretty surely Democratic in 
any kird of a presidential contest in 
1888. It has power enough to defeat the 
Republican Party only where and so long 
es the Republican Party fails honestly and 
fairly to meet the liquor question. Where- 
ever and whenever the Kepublican Party 
sees its duty on this point and takes it up 
manfully the Taird Party will disappear as 
quickly and utterly as a whiff of smoke in 
clear Noveraber air. 


PARSIMONIOUS POLICY. 


Tue other day a well-dressed, wide-awake 
looking business man called early in the 
morning, on his way to business. He intro 
duced himself as Mr. —— —, one of thedea- 
cons of the ——-— Avenue Church. 
This church is a new church, io a rapidly 
growing part of the city of The 
class of people that are moving into the 
neighborhood by the hundreds, if not by 
the thousands, are the upper middle class 
Hundreds of brown stone houses are build- 
ing every year within half a mile of the 
new church; on three sides of it at least. 
In five years there will be a population be- 
yond it of the same class to warrant tie es- 
tablishment of another church. We men- 
tion these facts that our readers may havea 
fair picture of the field. Among the peo- 
ple who compose the church are not a few 
moderately well-to-do business men, and 
certainly two or three men whose posses- 
sions entitle them to be classed among the 
rich. They have a comfortable and at- 
tractive temporary house of worship, built 
and paid for through the personal efforts of 
the first pastor, who, of course, wore him- 
self out in that work, and, in due course, 
retired from the field. 

Now, the object of the good deacon was 
stated in his own words: ‘‘l have called to 
see you with reference to a minister for our 
church. You know the field and you know 
the members, and you know about what 
kind of a minister we want and need.” 
Then followed a glowing account of the 
neighborhood, and a confident prophecy of 
what the church would grow to in five 
years, ‘“‘if we can get the right kind of a 
man.” ‘‘ What kind of aman do you think 
you want?” ‘‘ Well, we don’t want an old 
man, you know; we want a wide-awake, 
young maa, of good pulpit ability; one that 
the people about us will be glad to come 
and hear; a man of good address, who will 
be welcomed in the homes of the people; 
one who can and will interest and organize 
the young people,” etc. ‘ Yes,” we 
said, ‘‘ we know exactly the kind of a man 
you want; you just want a ‘first-class’ man,” 
(we knew we were talking to a business 
man, and so used the business man’s form 
of speech) ‘‘a man who will be the peer of 
the other ‘first-class’ men in the city.’ 














‘* Yes, that’s it; that’s just the kind of a man 

we want. Now, you know the members 

pretty well” (and here he took out his memo- 

randum book and pencil and prepared to 

take down names and addresses); ‘‘ just give 

me the names, say, of three or four whom 

we might invite to come and preach for us 

on trial.” 

‘*Wait a moment,” we said. ‘ What 

salary do you propose to pay your pastor?” 
The question seemed for a moment to sober 
down the eager enthusiasm of the deacon, 

but he replied: ‘‘ Well, we think we can 
pay him about twelve hundred dollars; but 
then, you know” (and here his face pright- 
ened up, and he looked happy again), ‘‘ if 
he is the right kind of a man, and draws the 
people in, we will be able to pay him more.” 
And then he added, and the deacon’s face 
assumed a pious look: ‘‘ You know we 
want a consecrated man, who does not think 
so much of money as he does of building up 
the church, and one that is ready to make 
sacrifices for the cause. No doubt, in a 
couple of years, we could increase his 
salary to $2,500.” ‘‘How many men in 
your church,” we asked, ‘‘are giving as 
much 88 one hundred a year toward its sup- 
port?” *‘* Well, very few; you know that 
is quite a little sum to give, for people in a 
new neighborhood.” ‘‘ Well, how many 
men who are giving $100 per annum, are 
living on as little as $2,500?” ‘‘Oh! of 
course, men who have no more than $2,500 
ayear could not afford to give $100 to the 
church.” ‘‘ You have men in the church 
whose income is in excess of $2,500, and 
even as much as $5,000?” ‘‘Oh! yes; 
several.” ‘‘ Well, then, 1 understand that 
you want a pastor whom you admit ought 
to have at least $2,500, and to whom, by 
and by, you hope to be able to pay that sum, 
and even a larger salary, and yet you pro- 
pose to ask him to come to you and practi- 
cally contribute #1,200 per annum, while 
the church is weak; or, indeed, the whole 
difference between a fair living for a city 
pastor, who has much the largest call upon 
his purse for ordinary charity, and the 
$1,200 you propose to give him, while you 
business men, with salaries or incomes 
amounting to from &2,500 to $5,000—and, 
in some cases, to our certain knowledge, 
much more than that—contribute, say, $100 
or $200, which, at best, represents only a 
moderate contribution to the maintenance 
of public worship and no sacrifice at al! 
toward the establishment of a new church 
and the work of evangelizing a new field. 
In other words, you want a ‘first-class man’ 
for your pastor, who, in addition to the 
extraordinary labor involved in a new en- 
terprise, will agrée to make up all de- 
ficiencies out of his own meager salary. 
That is, you say that $2,500 would be the 
least you would think of offering the pastor 
you want, if you could afford it out of your 
present income. Indeed, you wou'd prom- 
ise him that on condition that he would con- 
tribute $1,200 toward the current expenses 
of the church. You would even now make 
his salary $2,500, while you business men 
give but $100, or, at most, $200.” 

The deacon acknowledged that that was 
‘“‘about the size of it.” We declined tosug- 
gest any ‘‘ candidates” for the office of pas- 
tor and ‘‘chief sacrificer” for his church; 
but suggested that so soon as the business 
men of the church were willing to double 
and treble their contributions, and so meet 
their proposed pastor, and share with him in 
the pecuniary sacrifices necessary, for the 
present, as well as in the spiritual work, we 
would do what we could to help him toa 
pastor. 





GNAWING A FILE. 


Tue Lowell-Hawthorne controversy sinks 
into insignificance as compared with the 
hubbub taised in the literary journals of 
London over the anonymous attack in the 
Quarterly Revieo on Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
‘* From Shakespeare to Pope.” The attack 
was published under the title of ‘‘ English 
Literature in the Universities,” and its pur- 
pose was to prove that Mr. Gosse was no 
fit person to be ‘Clark Lecturer” in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The author of 
the article, who turns out to be a Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins, certainly succeeded in pointing 
out some inaccuracies in Mr.“Gosse’s book ; 
but he heaped so much personal abuse 
upon the lecturer at the same time that he 








defeated his own object. More than that, 


he over-stepped himself in his desire to 
crush the lecturer by making utterly trivial 
criticisms and criticisms that were found 
to be themselves inaccurate. Many of these 
trivialities and inaccuracies were pointed 
out by Mr. Gosse in a defense of his work 
which he published in The Athenewm. But 
the striking part of this reply, to the public 
at least, was that declaring the previvus 
intimacy that had existed between Mr. 
Gosse and his reviewer, all showing that 
none can stab so deeply as those who were 
our friends—unless it be their sons. Though 
Mr. Gosse’s letter of defense was not 
needed to secure for him the sympathy and 
confidence of the public, and would per- 
haps have been better left unpublisbed, this 
revelation of a personal animus was dis- 
astrous to Mr. Churton Col ins’s side of the 
case. The latter, hcwever, made a re- 
joinder in the next Atheneum, in which 
his own bitterness again defeated his pur- 
pose. 
And now appears one of the not least 
amusing features of the controversy. In 
this rejoinder Mr. Collins wishes to show 
how differently any cther literary man 
than Mr. Gosse would have received his 
strictures. He cites Mr. Swinburne, and 
says that he wrote last year as severe an 
attack on Mr. Swinburne as a critic and a 
prose writer as he could possibly devise. 
But he declares that ‘‘one of the kindest 
friends I have ever had has been Mr. Swin- 
burne,” and ‘‘I bave yet to learn that Mr. 
Swinburne considers me ‘no gentleman.’” 
He was not kept in ignorance long, how- 
ever; for the very next Atheneum (Nov. 
6th) contained such an onslaught by Mr. 
Swinburne on the Quarterly Review and Mr. 
Churton Collins as Mr. Churton Collius 
himself might have been proud to write. 
Mr. Swinburne had never seen the severe 
attack upon himself by Mr. Collins, and he 
learns of it now, for the first time, “‘ with 
the most unaffected and unqualified satis- 
faction,” and adds: ‘‘ May the God of let- 
ters preserve me from the deep disgrace of 
ever deserving his commendation!” The 
same number of the Atheneum contains 
high praise by W. R. 8. Ralstom*of Mr. 
Gosse’s two lectures delivered at Cambridge 
since his re-election. In fact, Mr. Gosse 
seems to ride on the wave of triumph. _. 
In this connection we may say that Mr 
Gosse engaged to write a series of articles 
for Tue INDEPENDENT a short time ago, and 
that Mr. Collins's attack does not lead us 
in the least to fear for the nice literary 
criticism and trustworthy information that 
they will contain. The London journals 
mostly side with Mr. Gosse; but Zhe St: 
| James’s Gasette is on the fence. It thus 
discourses on the case: 


* John Churton Collins loudly thunders 
That Gosse’s book is full of blunders; 
And Gosse, as plainly as he can, 
Hints Collins is no gentleman. 

The world amused beholds the two, 
And thinks both charges nearly true.” 





THE NEXT PRESBYTERIAN 
REUNION. 


In 1837 the Presbyterian Church was rent 
into two, cailed the Old and the New 
School. In 1871 the two came together 
again, on the basis of the common Confes- 
sions. Neither party confessed that it had 
been wrong. Each maintained the correct- 
ness of its own position, but with~ut con- 
demning that of the other. They simply 
said it would be wrong now for them to 
continue apart, and so they took each 
other’s hands. It was a noble act, and has 
been blessed of God. 

In 1861 the Presbyterian Church was 
again divided. The Presbyterians of the 
South withdrew, as a necessity of the po- 
litical conditions in the South, which was 
setting up a new nation. After the War 
the political reason for the separation Lad 
passed away. We were not to be two 
nations, but one; and the two fragments 
ought to have reunited. 

But they did not want to reunite, They 
did not love each other enough to make 
that possible. The Southern Church had 
also found a telling excuse for refusing to 
reunite. During the War, the Old School 
branch of the Presbyterian Church of the 
North passed very strong resolutions con- 
demning Secession as asin. The New 
School Assembly took similar action, but 
less pronounced. This is said to have 





been ‘‘political” action, and outside of the 


province of a religious court. It is true 
that neither the Old School nor the New 
School Assembly exists any longer. The 
two bodies which took this action cannot 
possibly reverse it or apologize for it, for 
they have passed away and a new body has 
taken their place. But the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church still holds this to be the 
standing difference between the two, the 
great irreconcilable difference that the 
Northern Church holds to the lawfulness of 
political utterances, while the Southern 
Church does not. 

Now to a plain outside mind it would 
seem that this is a very small matter to 
split a Church of Christ on. There are a 
thousand allowed differences between 
Christians in the same Church now. Why 
should not this be one of them? Why not 
leave this question to the Christian good 
sense of the brethren, and the decision of 
the majority? Suppose the two Churches 
should agree to unite on the simple basis 
of letting bygones be bygones, each shut- 
ting up its book of records, each asking 
no apvlogy of the other, each acknowledg- 
ing impliedly that the other did what it 
thought was right then, and each trusting 
the united Church to do what will be right 
in thefuture? It seems to us that this is 
the common-sense Christian basis of re- 
union. 

There is one other objection made in the 
South to reunion, and that is the asserted 
presence of a Latitudinarian element in the 
Northern Church. While this objection is 
often made in words by the old war-horses 
of division, for whose departure reunion 
has been waiting, we do not find it seriously 
pressed on one side or the other. The 
Southern Presbyterian Church notoriously 
has its doctrinal differences as well as the 
Northern, its more liberal and its less liberal 
interpreters of the Scriptures. Whether 
there is more liberty indulged in North than 
South may be a question. Neithér Church 
does or can keep out discussion, and neither 
can boast over the other. If it be true that 
the Southern Church is so much more con- 
servative than the Northern, then reunion 
might so increase the weight of the con- 
servative feeling in the reunited Church as 
to contro! ‘t racity: just es, tooo of re- 
union, it would probably be easy to enforce 
in the Genera] Assembly the policy of al- 
lowing no political u‘terances. The ma- 
jority would be on the Southern side of 
both these questions, and what more could 
be asked? 

The reasons for keeping apart are chiefly 
‘speculative. They are not practical. In 
case of union, the majority being as it 
would be, our Southern brethren could have 
no reason to complain. But the reasons for 
reunion are all practical. Asa writer ina 
Southern paper, the St. Louis Presbyterian, 
says—one who has, till now, been opposed 
to reunion—the cause of religion in genera], 
and of Presbyterianism in particular, i: 
hindered by the division and separation. 
And, more particularly, there is a great and 
useless waste of men, means, and material, 
not only in the Church at large, but espe- 
cially in the territory occupied by both 
Churches. In the‘ border states, there is 
church set against church, with its conse- 
quent rivalry and ill-will. We long to see 
the division ended, and with no particular 
care for consistency. We want the present 
duties done with no reference to bygones. 
That there is a growing wish for reunion in 
the South is verv clear. The Northern 
Church will welcome it at any moment. 





CHATTANOOGA AND CASTE. 


Ami the almost unbroken silence which 
reigns in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
concerning the caste university established 
at Chattanooga, in the name of that Church, 
and with the approval and financial assist- 
ance of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, one 
voice is raised in opposition to the abomi- 
nation. Dr. J. W. Hamilton’s article on 
another page is a ringing protest against 
the shame which Chattanooga University 
has brought upon his Church. We pub- 
lish it in order that our Methodist readers 
may have the benefit of a discussion which 
they might otherwise have no opportunity 
to see. The announcement in Zion's Herald 
some time ago of an article from 
President Lewis, of Chattanooga, in 
defense of the rejection of the appli- 








cation of the colored students, has 
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not -yet been fulfilled, and will not be, 
we now understand, for the reason that 
President Lewis has deemed it best to witb. 
draw it. Why this explanation, or, rather 
justification from the responsible head of 
the university has been withdrawn we 
will not now state. Zion's Heralt, which 
declares that it is *‘ written in an excellent 
spirit,” will, it may be, explain. It is, of 
course, a disappointment to Zion’s Herald, 
which had also announced a response to 
the article to be printed in connection with 
it. The Herald bas been outspoken iu con- 
demnation of the caste policy of the uni- 
versity. 

Tne line of argument used by President 
Lewis, as announced by the Herald, is as 
follows: 

**In addition to the explanation of the cir- 
cumstances attending the rejection of the col- 
ored men, President Lewis accepts and approves, 
in his article, the policy of the present move- 
ment to carry out the caste line in church and 
schools, and seeks, strangely enough, to show 
that the declaratory resoiu‘ion forbidding cas‘e 
in church and schools of the late General Con- 
ference, which Governor Pattison sv ably advo- 
cated, cannot be interpreted, in view of the 
previous action of that boay, to mean whas it 
says.” 

We have already referred to the contra- 
dictory utterances of the General Confer- 
ence on this subject. They seem to us to 
be beyoni the possibility of harmoniza- 
tion, and we said so at the time they were 
adopted. The last utterance was strong 
and unequivocal, and when the Faculty of 
Chattanooga refused to admit the two col- 
ored men they openly violated the express 
meaning of that utterance: 

“« Resolved, that this General Conference de- 
clares the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to be that no member of any society 
within the Church shall be excluded from pub- 
lic worship in any and every edifice of the de- 
nominaticn, and that no student shall be ex- 
claded from instruction in any and every school 
under the supervision of the Courch, because of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

The claim is made, however, that the 
Faculty in their refusal were within the 
scope of the previous utterance which de- 
clared that the ‘‘question of separate or 
imixtu Schuu.. wee of éxpediency, which is 
te be left to the choice and administration 
of those on the gruund.” Dr. Hamilton, it 
will be seen, contends that the two utter- 
ances are pot contradictory, aud that the 
first was limited by a proviso declaring 
that there must be no_ interference 
with the doctrine of equal rights set 
forth in a previous paregraph in the same 
report. We do not care to go into this 
question. Suffice it to say that the later 
action admits of but one interpretation, it 
was adopted by an overwhelming m»jority, 
and must be held to express the intent uf 
the General Conference. It is in entire 
harmony with Christian principles, and to 
depart from it is to depart from the path of 
honor and justice. 

**Nothing that is dishonorable ever 
proves serviceable.” Let the authorities 
of Chattanooga University ponder these 
golden words of Fenelon. 


— Chiterial Botes. 


A RECENT convert, who bad appeared before 
the Session of a Presbyterian Church, was 
asked by a member ot the Session whether he 
had begun to pray to God, and he promptly 
replied in the affirmative. He was then asked 
why he prayed, and after pau-ing a moment to 
collect his shoughts be respond: d: ‘*I pray 
recognizing it to ve a duty, and feeling it to 
be a glo-ious privilege.”’ It is pot possib'e to 
conceive a betier answer to the ques: ion than 
that furnished by these well-chosen words, 
Prayer is the direct intercourse of the soul 
with God, in which the former, to all intents 
and purpose, actually speaks to the latter, exe 
pressing gratitude for favors, rendering devout 
homage, making confession, imploring forgive- 
ness, and asking God to bestow the blessings 
ofhis providence and grace. The man who 
truly prays assumes this attitude toward the 
God who made him, recognizing it to be a 
duty growing out of the relations existing be- 
tween him and God. The nature and contents 
of the exercise show it to be a duty, and abun” 
dantly explain why the Bible so imperatively 
commands us to pray. Piayer is al-o “a glo- 
rious privilege ”’ ia the felt experience of those 
whose hearts are right toward God, It is not 
to them a burdensome task which they would 
be glad to avoid, Such persons love to pray. 








They enjoy this intercourse with God. Social 
communion with the great Jehovah, who isthe 
Maker ani Monarch of the universe, while a 
du'y » hich conscience recognizes and affirms, 
is one of their richest and purest pleasures. 
Happy is that man who can truly say: ‘I pray, 
recognizing it to be a duty, and feeling it to be 
a glorious privilege.”” He walks with God as 
did Enoch. God is no stranger to his soul. 
He 1s the friend of God, as was Abraham, and 
God is his friend. He is never less alone than 
when alone. His spirit and the great Spirit 
are in harmony. Death will not frighten him. 
Heaven wiitl at last enrich him with its joys. 





Tue position assumed by the apostles in re- 
spect to themselves, and also in respect to 
Christ, is very accurately stated by Paul iv his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, in the fol 
lowing words: * For we preach not ourselves, 
but Corist Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for J«sus’ sake.’? Though clothed 
with the power of working miracles, and gifted 
with the iuspiration of the Holy Ghost, they 
were, upon their own showirg, simply repre- 
sentatives, and as such, ‘‘ambassadors for 
Christ,’’ charged with the duty of bis-eching 
men, “in Christ’s stead,’’ to be ‘* reconciled to 
God.”’ No one can read the Book of Acts, and 
also the apostolic Epistles, without seeing that 
such was the character of their miuistry. And 
no one can read the four Gospels. which con- 
tain the record of Christ’s ministry prior to 
that of his apostles, without eq ally perceiv- 
ing that he entirely agrees with them in the 
opinion which they expressed of themselves, 
and in the view which they took of him. Laey 
did not mis-state the Gospel as he had previ- 
ously preached it. Christ, however, unl ke 
them ina veryimoortant particular, did preach 
himself; and 1n this respect his ministry and 
theirs differed very widely. He was himself 
his own theme, and by what he said and did 
assumed to be all that they claimed for him. 
They stood upou his authority, and simply 
continued his doctrine, when they declared 
Lim to bave been manifested in the flesh, and 
to be the only Saviour of this lost world, and 
also when they set forth his sufferings and 
death as an offering forsin and sinners, through 
which God cculd be just and the justifier of 
those who believe him. Christianity as the 
Gospel of sslvation for sinners, and Christ him- 
self asa divine person descending from Heaven» 
and appearing in the role of our common hu 
manity, came from his hps before they did from 
theirs. What they said of him was merely the 
repetition and development of what he had 
previously said. He commanded their faith, 
and through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
guided their utterance, and by his own minis- 
try and theirs invites sinners to receive aud 
trust him as ‘‘the way, the truth and the life” 
—the incarnate Son of God, who came down 
from Heaven to be the Saviour of sinners, 
Where is the man, and who is he, that does not 
need the service of this Saviour? What sinner 
can solve the prob'em of his own salvation 
without Christ as well as he can with him? If 
we refuse to accept him in his great office of 
salvation, ‘‘to whom shall we go,” and oa 
whom depend? Sin is a fact,and salvation 
must offset it, or damnation must ensue. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD A, Hopee, successor of bis 
father, Dr. Charlies Hodge, 1u the Chair of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Princeton Seminary, was 
buried last Monday after a very short illness, 
His death wasa great surprise and shock to 
multitudes of his friends. Professor Hodge's 
chosen life was that of a missionary to the 
heathen, and he spent five years in that work in 
Iadia, ana was recalled for reasons beyond bis 
control. He inberited his father’s love for scien- 
tific theology, and his father’s tender and rever- 
ent spirit in the stucy of Scripture. His chief 
reputation he acquired while professor of theol- 
ogy in the Theclogical Seminary at Alleghany. 
It was there that he pablisted his ** Outlines of 
Theol gy,” which bave had a currency hardly in- 
ferior to his father’s works, He followed in his 
fatner’s line of thought, though perhaps a little 
more sympathetic with the scien ific studies and 
resalts which hive their bearing on scriptural 
exegesis. The comparatively few vears that he 
has spent in Priucetoa have proved him a 
worthy successor in that most honored and im- 
portant chair, and his loss will be very deeply 
felt, Ths thorough students of theology are 
not so numerous, perhaps, as once they were, 
and while one or two names come first to mind, 
it will not be easy to fill his place without leav- 
ing other important places vacant. 





Tne statement comes now from Chicago that 
Dr. Witbrow has reviewed his former decision, 
and will leave Boston for Chicago. This is not 
wholly surprising. Since Dr. Kitredge left the 
Third Presby:erian Church of Chicago for New 
York, that church bas been casting covetous 
eves on tne pastor of the Park Street Oburch. 
Dr. Withrow was at first much attracted to the 
Obicego fi-ld, but coald not accept the eall, be- 
cause he was engaged to preach the sermon at 
the Des Moines meeting of the American Board, 








and he did not wish to go there as a Presbyte- 
rian. The Chicago church was willing, however, 
to wait for bim, and it was given out that after 
the Des Moins meeting he would accept the 
call. But the pressure in Boston from those of 
bis own theological party to keep him there was 
so stropg that, at last, he announced to his 
church that he had decided to remain with 
them. There was great rejoicing among those 
who felt that Dr. Withrow’s influence was much 
needed to withstand the inroads of the liberal 
wing, who have come t> occupy nearly all the 
other prominent pulpits in and about Boston. 
He has now, say the Chicago papers, been in- 
duced again to reconsider his decision, and will 
leave the Congregationalists for the Presbyte- 
riane. Presbyterianism is his ola love, and he 
is likely to feel more at home in that commu- 
nion. It is a lit le curious, however, that the 
Presbyterian pulpits of Chicago are generally 
manned by young men not par.cularly conserv- 
ative. Not more than one of the pastors bas 
been settled more than five years. It is the 
Congregational pulpit of Chicago that has old 
and conservative pastors, Tne Third Oburch 
has a very large membership, and can scarcely 
hold its own members. We congratulate it on 
securing @ pastor full of earnestness and warm 
convictions, who has proved himself one of 
our most acceptable and useful pastors. 





WE ought not to be surprised to find the Re- 
formed (German) Church interested in the unity 
of Christendom. The Evangelical Church Union, 
which now includes nearly all the Protestants of 
Germavy, was tounded by the King of Prussia 
a member of the Reformed Church. The origi- 
nal and principal Pennsylvania Synod of this 
Church, which sti'l retains its old name of the 
Synod of the United Scates, has been expressing 
its views on Union. This synod adopted 
»t its late meeting an admirable report on Courch 
Unity, offered by Prof. J. tl. Dabbs, proposing 
first a closer relation with the Reformed Church 
of Germany, and then an arrangement with 
other Reformed Cburches in this country by 
which in western villages interference might be 
avoided, They also suggest that the General 
Synod take action lovuking to more intimate 
connection with the other Reformed denomina- 
tions of tbis country, and especially with the 
Reformed (Dutcb) body. This is one of the 
hopeful indications of the times. We telieve 
that the time is mpeniog for many consolida- 
tions of related sects, 


Onct in a while a nun leaves her retiremen 
and gets married, andcur Cathclic papers are 
in a storm of shocked horror over the sacrilege. 
They teem to think it even worse than when a 
priest enters the married state. But we really 
see pO reason why a resolve which a woman 
makes that she will never marry should be held 
specially sacred, Cases frequently occur in 
which men and women have good reason to 
change their minds, Such a case has lately oc- 
curred in a Catholic institution at Temiscain- 
ingue, near Ottawa, Oaot., under the charge of 
four nuns. One of them, known os Sister 
Colombe, suddenly left for O:tawa, where she 
was married to a young man named Liferriere. 
Two of her sisters who had taken the veil have 
also jeft the convent and returned to the world, 
After her return to Ottaws, but before her mar- 
riage, the Archbisuop, nearing of her ar rival 
sent to her and summoned her to his palace, 
She replied that if bis Grace wanted to see her 
he would find her with her friends. So far as 
we can see, from our Protestant, and we think 
Christian standpoint, one has no right to make 
aoything more than a resolve, for religious rea- 
sons, not to marry. When the reasons change 
the resolution may change. If it be calied a 
vow, it 18 binding only so long as we believe God 
wisbes it binding. If we find we have mistaken 
God’s wil), we must witndraw irom it. Ic is not 
acontract with any superior human ecciesias- 
tical authority for which a return in value ia 
made, and which puts one under obligation to 
keep it. The only obligation is toward God, and 
of that one’s own conscience is the only judge. 
As we have said, such a vow is nothing more 
than a resolve, and as such can be changed. 


DovustTiess ministers should know everything 
and to teach them everything is coming to be 
thought the duty of a theological seminary. 
Things are different from what they were when 
Dr. Bellamv's litue study 10 Bethlehem, Ouna., 
with its one instructur, provided all the teaching 
which is now distributed between eight or ten 
professors and a8 many more instructors and 
lecturers, After archwology and natural sci- 
ences pclitical economy is the latest candi- 
date for a place in the lecture room, and it 
may gain it if it begins as well as with 
Prof. Richmond M. Smith’s lecture to the 
students of Union. His effort was to exolain 
the position of modern economists toward 
accial problems, Political economy, he said, had 
changed very much during the last one hundred 
years. Adam Smith looked out en a world where 
expanding industry was hampered by restric- 
tions of all sorts, and he formulated the 
principle of free competition. That principle 





was adopted by later economists and applied te 
all questions, land, labor, commerce, ets., with- 
out regard to circu.nstances, and led to obvious 
contradictions and absurdities. Modern econo- 
mists have rejected the a priori method, and 
sought to investizate ail the circumstances of 
exch case. Political economy is thus one of the 
social sciences, and has intimate relations with 
jurisprudence and political science. No one 
can understand one pact of the social organiza- 
tion without understanding the others. In any 
civilization the economis, political and legal or- 
ganizations should bein harmony. When they 
were not in harmony we have what we call sucial 
probl Tne probl cf our day are due to 
the expansion of industry and the lack of har- 
muny beiwe-n it and the political deve'opment 
of the last hundred years. Tnese proolems are 
the wage system—i. ¢., the lack of sympathy be- 
tween ewployer and employs é —cummerciai cris -8, 
corporate monopolies, and socialem. The mod- 
ern political economy does not view taese prob- 
lems with alaro, because it knows from the 
study of history that there is scarcely ever a 
time when the social organization is perfectly 
adjusted. Ic knows also that the modern sys- 
tem of production is now a fixed and settled fact, 
because population can be supported in no other 
way. Moderao political economy teaches us to 
expect some further chang+s, and to wel- 
come such changes if they add to hu- 
man happiness. It is conservative, however, 
inasmuch as it believes that the fouudation of 
present civilization—viz, the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty snd the institution of private 
property, ougbt not to be ais urbed, and that 
the functivns of the state ought not to be ex- 
tended so tar as to destroy individual character 
and energy. 





Ir would be a nive problem to calculate the 
amount of evidence that would. be required to 
efface from some minds a belief in the historical 
reality of the Connec:icat “Biue Laws.” Dr. 
Bacon exploded the fiction. Professor K ngsley 
had done so already. They have been traced to 
the absurd malics of Peters. But the Monday 
New York Times shows that somebody in that 
office ia stil uvder the impression that Connecti- 
cut had such a code and tnat one of its statutes 
has just been brought out to plague the state, 
The C nnecticut Statute Bok never contaiued a 
trace of such a code, thougn ons of her poets, 
the auchor of McFiogal, did furmsh a couplet 
that hits off the achievement of the Times: 

** But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
The odious statute complained of in this case 
is nds the one we expected to find cited against 
a man’s kiesipg bis wife ou Sunday, but one 
against combining lotteries wich trade in gift- 
enterprises, which most men will cunsider very 
much to the credit of the state that has it. This 
gift business ig an immoral and vomitigated 
ouisance, not tolerated in respectable rtore-, and 
which puts every honorable trader at a disad- 
vantage with those who throw thie weignt iuto 
their competition. In Connecticut the state 
laws have been found to cover the case, A 
prosecution has been begun, and the business is 
hkely to be stopped. It is, perhaps, too much 
to expect the Times to renounce its vaiued privi- 
lege of a fling at the Blue Laws, buc we have 
supposed that it was up to the difference be- 
tween Blue Laws and lotceries, and that it was 
not itseif 11. that medieval state of happy indif- 
ference to this way of turning an honess penny. 





Oovr readers will admire James Russell Lowell’s 
address at Harvard; but not half of them will 
be avle to translate the Latin lines wi h which 
be adorns his theme, This raises the quest on, 
What is the use of sprinkling in ali tois Latin? 
As Parson Wiibur, Mr, Lowell could very proper- 
ly do it; for that was a travesty on the 
pedantry of a past generation. But it might be 
Parson Wilbur himself who interlards the Latin 
n Loweli’s address. We suppose it is done 
out of flattery to the audience, They like to 
bave it supposed that they understand it; that 
they are scholars, uoliske the common herd. We 
venture to say that not half ot Loweli’s own au- 
dieace, nor a quarter, could fullow the Latin, 
except wnoen it came toa stock quotation like 
that about the man who was ** tenacem propositi.” 
We bumbly think that, however fine und grand 
it may be to stick in a Latin quota:ion here and 
there, it is nothing else after all than an ff cta- 
tion, and 18 out of the way ef dowaright and di- 
rect hterary effect. 


Boreas chooses the Davish prince, Walde- 
mar, for its ruler, His brotber-in-law, the Rus- 
sian Uzar, does not quite like it, and his brother, 
the King ot Greece, does not like it at all, and bis 
father forbids him to accept it, quite to hs own 
relief, Now, it is reported that Russia will sug- 
gest one of her creatures as a pr per candiiate. 
So the throne goes a-begging. Meanwhbite, Lord 
Salisbury, io oae of the most plain-spoken, and, 
therefore, unciplomatic, addresses on record, de- 
clares tbat the course of Russia in Bu'garia has 
been that of a brigand, and declares that, wh le 
Eogland hag no reasun to interfere alone with 
Bussia, it will support Austria, if she is williog 
lo resist the invasion of Bulgaria by Russia 
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sont is ogee to regard the address of Lord 
“friendly,” which means, appar- 
ently, that ioe takes the hint, and will not actu- 
ally cend in an army. The attitude of Austria 1s 
pot clear, even after Kalnosy’s speech; but the 
only vord he speaks is peace, which will proba- 
bly mean war, if Russia intervenes. So it is 
probable that Bulgaria will take Russia’s candi- 
date, and proceed to educate him into the senti- 
ments of @ loyal Bulgarian, assured that the 
jogic of events will compel a Prince of Bulgaria 
to become @ patriot. To that opinion we in- 
ann 


.aeeDr. Holmes objected to the report of his 
speech at tbe Harvard dinner, which made him 
say that Emerson came from ‘the dirtiest sec- 
tarian circle of the tims in the whole couutrv,” 
when he really said “‘daintiest.” Perbaps Mr. 
Lowell objected to the newspaper rendering of 
the Latia qaota'ions in his oration. And well 
be w'ght; for there was scarcely one that wis 
translatable. Even in the address, as. revised 
by Mr. Lowell himself and printed in The Al- 
lentic, occurs One quotation which contains a 
word unkoown to the Latin tongue. Here is 
the quotation : 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui.preter laudem nullius avaris. 

The Tribune made the first and third word 
“Gratis,” and the Boston Advertiser gave it 
without the dieresis. Scholars will prefer the 
rendering, Gratis, which we give. 





...e Vasear College is taking on fresh vigor 
under its pew President, Dr, Taylor. ‘he 
trastees having agreed on a President are 
agreeing On everything else; the teachers are 
enthusiastic: the pumber of students has in- 
creased ; apd new plans for improved instruc- 
tion ara Under cousideration. Pr-sident Tayler 
jaan active, enthusiastic young map, of direct 
simplicity, withous a bit of pretense, thorovgbly 
in earnest and thoroughly competent. It ap- 
pears as if, after a period of some dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the graduates, a new epoch 
of prosperity and success bad begun. Vassar is 
now oae of four well-equipoed women’s culleges 
inthis country; and cf the fonritis farthess 
from the seatoard. So long as our old colleges 
refuse to recerve young women to their full ad- 
vantages, such institutions as Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr are nec: ssary. 


. Dr. Rele, the first bisbop of Liverpool, 
concerning whom Mr. Spurgeon once said in 
Liverpool that the new bishop held his bishopric 
insnbordination to an aciual bishopric which 
the patriarch Buptist minister of that city, the 
Rev, Hugh Stowell Brown, had already secured 
bya quarter of a ceptury’s labors for the peo- 
ple, has sent, within a week or two a substantial 
contribution to the proposed Hugh Stowell 
Brown Memorial, and has added a warm eulogy 
of the Baptist denomination. This is something 
to set by the side of the non-concurrence of the 
House of Bishops 1n the resoiution of the Lower 
House of the Episcopal Convention in Chicago, 
proposing to send greeting to uhe Congregation- 
u Council. 


«.Having found thirty-eight persons to 
hom to give the degree of Doctor of Laws, last 
Week, Harvard Uoiversity may be supposed to 
lave earned the right to rest and recup-rate for 
slew years before adding to the number, In 
three cases, for reason of sickness or infirmity, 
{le honor was given i absentia, but all the 
others were present. Ouevreul, the French 
chemnst, being a hundred years old, might well 
bwexcused from taking the vovage to attend in 
rion, We presume it is a unique case of a 
Man thus decorated at such an age. 


+Carious reports come from Mills College, 
in Cuifornia, whose presidency was accepted 
the excellent English scholar, Homer B. 
The trustees seem to have oply nom- 
‘ual authority, having leased the iosti ution for 
‘term of years unknown to President Sprague, 
© Mrs, Mills, the widow of the founder; and 
are unable or unwilling to carry out the 
vesident’s plans for developing the institution. 
ielege leased out to a woman, or a man, is a 
tony mght, 


Lord Salisbury, in bis speech at the Lord 
aor’ banq uet lavt week, made some positive 
i nts with regard to the policy of Englaud 

Egypt thet are rather disheartening to 

"nee, But he was perfectly mght in what he 

Dn for whatever may have been the mistakes 

England in eatering Egypt, her obligations 

— to remain there, until the Government 

it Placed on a stable footing and the financial 
are dispelled, 


Mex The American Home Missionary Society 
* stom it a rule not to run in debt except to 
ssiovaries. We are glad to see that it is 
“ging its rule, and that it begins to see that 
‘fe just the ones t» whom it should not 
thea The debt is fifty thousand do!lar-, 
ts pa be immediately canceled by gener- 
‘l contributions. There has been a 

falling off in egacies this year. 


oe hasan extremely strict prohibi- 


' “Nevertheless, in Burlington, the 














largest city in the state, and the home of Sena- 
tor Edmunds and Minister Phelps, one of the 
Board of Aldermen is a wholesale dealer in 
spirite, and supplies his customers in the night 
without molestation, Public apathy prevents 
the strict enforcement of the law in the larger 
cities of the state, 


«++-There seems to be no doubt about the 
election of “* Boss” Quay to the United States 
Senate by the Pennsylvania legislature. Quay 
represents all that there is disreputable in the 
Republican Party of Penusylvania, and that is 
no smallamount. Think of the great state of 
Pennsylvania represented in the Senate by Cam- 
eron and Quay, 


-+--Réaan belongs to a school of nutter indif- 
ferentism, The man who wrote a beautiful— 
that is the word—“ Life of Jesus,” now bas 
written a lewd play, the motive of which is that 
passions must ran th-ir course, even if death 18 
knocking at the door. The story is of a nun’s 
debauchery the cay before tho guillotine. 


-..-The minority opposed to church mnsic ia 
the United Presbyterian Church propose to 
mike *‘ music” in Obursh councils until the ma- 
jority put away ths organ. At least, this seems 
to be the policy decided on at the recent Pitts- 
burgh convention, We fear a division, 


--..Some magnificent work has been done 
for the Methodist Missionary Society since 
January Ist, 1884, Toere was then a debt of 
$250,038 ; now there is a balance of $50,834 in 
the Mission treasury. The tot:] amount raised 
since October 31st, 1884, is $1,818,957. 


---.It is really unkappy that there should 
have been some impression at Princeton that 
any ineult of her was intended at the Harvard 
celebration. The passage in Dr. Holmes’s poem 
at which umbrage was taken referred to An- 
dover Hill, 


---The Richmond Whig has become a Demo- 
cratic paper, but it is that sort of a Vemocratic 
paper which disbelieves in the policy of the 
Democratie party and rejoices in the defeat of 
Mr. Morrison, 


....-The Vermont Senate refuses to adopt the 
grudging concession by the lower house of suf- 
frage to women in local elections. Itis passing 
strang>. 


«++. Weare pleased to see The Congregationalist 
saying a good word for the anviting of the Con- 
gregational and Free Baptist churches. 

«..eThe New York County Democracy is it- 
self. It has passed r-s>lutions bitterly con- 
demning the Civil Service Law. 


..-One of Missioner Aitken’s great eurprise® 
in America was that so, many churches cling to 
the quartet choir. 


..-The latest hit in journalism—The Office; 
everybody wants it. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are receiving large numbers of clubs 
—some containing a great many names— 
for which we are exceedingly grateful. 
We hope that every one of our old subscri- 
ters will interest themselves to send us a8 
many new subscribers when they renew as 
possible, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper to them t» the lowest limit. Those 
who do not wish to raise a club can secure 
the reduction by reaewing for from two to 
five years. A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers now do this. 

Our regular terms of subscription are as 
follows: 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .8 8 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5 
8 





Four moaths.... 
Six months....... 1.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 

Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 


OLUB RATES. 
Two enhentgtiens..... sovececsceecee 2-00 CACh, 





Three tienen: ae. 
Four ” oqtenbiieatiata eee. 
Five “6 timimtin— > 


Any number ovez five at $2.00 each. 

Sample copies of Toe INDEPENDENT Wil 
be sent free to any address. 

Our obj‘ct in off-ring Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew tbeir sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
mey be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 





not convenient for a subscriber to renew 











(1499) 25 











his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
we shall take pleasure in cont:nuing his 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furoish avy person with specimen cories 
fur the purpose of raising clubs. The club 
terms of THe I[NDEPENDENT are so very 
favorable that it is a very easy matter to 
raise a club by simply presenting the case 
to woulo-be subscribers, 

Oar C uop-List for 1887 is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon application. Any one 
wishing to subscribe for magazines-or other 
newspapers can save money by ordering 
through us, 
—_—— 


READING NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS, 

WHEN you visit New York stop ut the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue, kept on the turopean plan. 
Very pd located for either transient or per- 
manent guests; wear the Grand Central Deyot. and 
quite access: ble by eitber elevated or suri ace raiir0ads, 
sso Ad stsges, which pass the dovrevcry few minutes, 

agpifivert howl is elegantly furnished and bus 
all's public uitiioss for ladies and gentlemen 











ay 
ilies wishing make either lon; 
~~ pre is unsurpassed and 


or +hort stays. The 
e prices reasonable 





Piso’s Remedy for Cae te > gpeeette to use. It 
is not a liquid or # snuff. 





Reap the advertisement of Patent Oarriaze Wrench. 


WESTERN INVEST MENTS, 


Mvcgw has been said_aud written in regard toin- 
vestwents iu Western Farm Mortgages, bat we have 
yet to hear of any serious objection to them. On the 
coutrary we hear from peovie who are ia a position 
to give an opinion based upon experievce, that they 
believe them, whea the conditions are right, to be 
excellent secunty. Th- Farm Mortgage 
Company, of Lawreuce, Kinsas, have very favorable 
facilities for placing loans on estern ferme, 
They have had tbe experience of eleven years 
in the business, which mesns a great deal more th n 
would seem at first sight to be the case. they have 
8 capita) stock of $250.00, with asxets of over 84 _, 0, 

Morurage veal Ly kinds vot lo loans—the 7 per cent. First 

state loan, cuararteed ae to interest, 
rst. absolutel 





he c pmpeny. 
es 


yrie to the a for their cirouisrs eiviox fuil a nad 
regard to ther business, references, etc, 


PHOCOsRAPAS. 

Tsenre is hardly a town in the United States of the 
smallest dimensions which does notcontain a so-called 
photographer; in fact some of them travel fromtown 
to townin cars fitted up for their use; but we al 
know that a successful photographer, one who makes 
satisfactory work, must be something more than a 
mechanic; he must in fact be an arti-t, There are 
many readers of THE INDEPENDENT scattered 
throughout the United States wno willthank us for 
telling them that Napoleon Sarovy, of No, 37 Union 


Square, in this city, of whom they have probably 
her: in the l»rwest sense of the 








CHEAP BOOK4, 


Messrs, MoHAte, PoupE & Co., of No. 9 Cortlandt 
Street. have a very large assortmert of books, vew 
and old and of every department of literatuce, which 
they rell at very favorable prices. 

Book lovers will finda good deal to interest them 
at their store. 


PRINCE NICOLAS TSHERB>TOV, 


Flag Lieutenant Im mpeyel Russian Navy. speaking of 
the efficiency of the Liebie Co.'s on Beef Tonic, 
says: “It is a most srrezeet ton:c Le win Booth 
says: “ me good. Sigel s geye: 

“ Benefited me very much. ie ‘Tovaluable in debility. 
exguopele, Us sick h , nervy id 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRE 


for Cold in es ous, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 





| 











MUSIC, 


A Delightful Winter Trip! 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY! 


Santa Claus’ Home; or, 
The Christmas Excursion. 


THE NEw CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. 4. DuANE. 
Songs, Dialogues, Description of Scenery, “en route,’ 
ete, 
Sent on receipt ot 25 cents. 


Christmas Service No. 9, prominei one 

Asuperior .~ eres new Service of scripture 
and so: g, Ropert Lowry. [he Selections 
are admirable, Lo f the Songs have all been written for 
the present poasc, 


Price, $4 om’ 100; 5 cts.each by Mail. 
Christmas Annual No, 17 Santas dean” 


*utul Carois by 
favor‘te authyrs. An abuudaotsupply of songs for 
any Christmas Fest‘ val. 
Price, 33 per 100; 4c. each by mail. 
SBA full vatalugue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 


New Music for Chrisimas. 


Goop TIDINGS. 











Sop. or Ten., Sele and 


PROM TURE BUDD senscenn -teskes ok C, 
HO,*ANNA TO MiG b! Avi ssuN Alto, . 
a or ees . 
LES YOUR WINGLING Volces RISE. 
Solos and Quar. or (Octavo 0). .-Hoiden, 20c, 
SHOU tC TREG.AD T DINGS! ‘Solos and 
Quar, or Cao. SS RT ON: ccccesecesses W:lliams, 200 


based nena Carols. 


be. 
nus eae ras teassadad be, 


THE oe ae BAviitR, Children's ' ‘Ser- 
8 


Kvuven. 5¢, 


Send fora mes Circular. 


WM. A. POND & i 


25 Union Square, New York, 


w_and popular songs sent free 
SONGS «0 - send 4 cents to pay portage. 
6 renee s chgiee music 6 cts, Catalogue 

ORERY. Augusta. Me. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


FOR 1886. 
* christmas Selections 


Containing new and beautiful carols, NS, by 
an interesting and instructive Reensies Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. printed incolors. Price 5cts. each, 
or 50 cts. a dozen b if mail postpaid; 84a hundred by 
express not prepai 


Peace on Earth. 

A Christmas Service by J. E. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
throughout, whichare interspersed new and appro- 
riate songs prepared especially for je Service, 

Price same as for **Christmas Selections.’’ 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Whiting Mf’g Co., 
Silversmiths, 
Union Square and 16th St. 








STERLING 


EXCLUSIVELY, 





Our latest productions are now 


on exhibition, and will commend 
themselves for beauty of design 


and unequaled workmanship. 


HUMANE HORSE OWNERS. 


We respectfully call your attention 10 “HALL'S PAT- 

ENT BREAST COLLAR,” and iis common-sense 
adaptability for either light or heavy draft purposes. 
From many similar testimonials in our possession we 
publish one from the well-known firm of E. RIDLEY 
& Sons, this city, the owners of over 100 horses, who 
write: 
“WE HAVE BEEN USING FOR OVER TWO 
YEARS ‘HALLS PATENT BREAST COL- 
LAR,’ AND CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND 
iT TO ALL HUMANE PERSONS.” 


llar will NEVER GALL the apimal, can be 
ae th - y harness. and is indorsed be the "society 
for xy Preven tio. of way bF enate 
ic @ patrousg” sons 
thn cousfort o va ther 11 = = 0d will seen Feagest 








AMERICAN "HORSE GOLLAR C0, 


Warren § 





TheW AIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. F. ROOT, 
Illustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 

should observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
and g willtoall. Price Scts. each by mail poste 
pas $3 a dozen by express not paid. 

Send for our complete list of Phristmas Music. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York city, 
= For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. = 


EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. ,s5eRce. s. 


prompty Sy geome tor ay Sppin, Sees. Colleges. 
ke oe Good | Schoots jy F- to Parents. 
School uo Rrocerss rented and sold. 
D 


8cb dergarten Material, etc. 
4. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO..7 &. 14th Street. N. ¥. 


uf BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies schools with teachers,teachers with positions 
torcircular. nO. Fish. 1+ Tremont Place. Bosten, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, a ten weeks’ alt ane either of these 
languages ay ay for qreeyaey and business con- 
versation, ba De Ric, THAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privi’ege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction exer-ises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents, Liberal ‘cUR to Teachers. 


00, 
Herald ra A, Mass 


HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Form 
Fegmasenip, borthard, etc,, thorougbly taught by 
Low rates Send for "Annouucement. ey 
BAYANT, Prest., — Z. 























SOLLEGE, Oberlin, C 


fers both sexes the best 
educational advant 
the lowest cost.H 

fui; no saloons; best - 


boyy myo Siectire. studirs 1 ee gtad nts last 
ajendar sent free b by 24 

mui Co: VaTORY ¢ As coe Tes the Col. 
agement. New building, Superior instruction 


eeer Oberlin. 


Pig Piano, 
preter ap am AKEWOOD, NEW J«RSEY, 


n 
atc. Adders, Prot. 
Bree De nartoe 

A tho aratory Schoo) for Young Ladi 
m' Little Pele Native “teachers for the leaxeemen 
Gy um. Kinderg Tra 


ents. 








Special conrse er invalid id ‘cirle, Vor cnes 2 “pe 
dress, Muss E. T, Famrninertor, Fon circu is 
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Soenld 
( sevittin Ke ¢ 


CHOICE FURS. 


An elegant and = specially 
selected stock of (Pure Lon- 
don Due) Sealskin Dolmans, 
Sacques and jackets, trimmed 
or plain, 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 


A choice stock of Black Fox, 
Sable, Beaver and Persian 
Lamb. 


Proadvvay HK 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 











Sinancial, 


THE SHAM DOLLAR AND THE 
WORKINGMEN. 


Tar workingmen of this country, if they 
understood their true interests in relation 
to the question of coining sham dollars, 
would be among the very first to protest 
against such coinage, and demand the 
prompt repeal of the law which authorizes 
and requires it. They do not always see 
this relation, and hence many of them have 
the idea that the coinage of these dollars 
will in some way benefit them. It will give 
the country a plenty of cheap money. 

The ultimate effect, and that, too, at no 
distant day, of this coinage will be to make 
these dollars practically the standard of 
value, instead of the gold dollar; and, of 
course, the daily wages of the workingmen 
will be computed in this standard, and 
actually paid in such dollars, or in what is 
equivalent to them. As a matter of fact, 
these dollars are, in bullion value, worth 
some twenty-seven per cent, less than gold 
dollars, and are likely in the future to be 
worth less rather than more. The decline 
in the price of silver has by no means yet 
touched its bottom point; and the further 
it goes the less will be the real value of the 
sham dollar in which the workingman’s 
wages will at last be computed. He will be 
compelled to receive these wages in an 
enormously depreciated kind of money, as 
compared with gold. 

What will the workingman do with this 
money? The answer is, that he will, from 
time to time, spend far the larger part of it, 
if not the whole of it, in supplying his daily 
wants and those of his family, The com- 
modities which he will thus purchase and 
consume, will, as computed in these sham 


dollars, rise in their average market price, 
without a corresponding mse in the rate of 
wages. If, for example, the workingman 
gets two dollars a day for his labor, and is 
paid in depreciated silver dollars, he will 
find, when he comes to spend these dollars, 
that they will not buy as much tea orcoffee, 
meat or flour, or anything else that he needs 
to consume, as the same number of gold 
dollars. ‘lheir depreciation will be shown 
in the increased prices of the articles he 
wants to buy; but it will not be equally 
shown in the rate of wages paid to him, 
This is the uniform rule in respect to a 
depreciated and depreciating currency. 
Market prices of commodities go up much 
more rapidly than the rate of wages, and 
generally rise proportionately higher. 

‘Toe result to the workingman, though 
there may be no nominal reduction in the 
rate of wages, is practically equivale nt to 
an actual reduction in this rate. That is to 
sey, his labor, as the means of supplying his 
wants, will have less purchasing power in 
respect to the things he wants to use, as the 
consequence of the character of the money 
in which it is paid. He cannot, with his 
labor, buy as much as he formerly did; and 
he must do more work, or buy less of the 
comforts of life. One or the other is in- 
evitable. 

The simple truth is, that there is no class 
in the community whose interests are so 
vitally involved in the silver question as 
that large number of persons who work for 
rages, and who, by the stern necessity of 
their wants, are compelled to spend their 





money as they earnit. The millionaires can 
take care of themselves; and so bankers and 
traders can do the same thing; and multi- 
tudes of them make money, sometimes huge 
fortunes, by the fluctuation in market 
prices. But wage earners cannot do this. 
They are not speculators, and have nothing 
but their labor to sell, and must live on the 
proceeds thereof as they sell it. They have 
not a solitary interest to be promoted by 
the continued coinage of sham dollars; and 
if this coinage shall be continued until these 
dollars become practically the standard of 
value, then the hardship and the evil will 
fall more heavily on wage-earners than 
upon any other class in the community. If 
they have deposits in savings banks, these 
deposits wi!] be worth less, and their daily 
earnings will buy less, They should, in 
the light of their own interests, be the very 
last persons to allow the silver men to hum- 
beg them with eulogies upon the sham 
ollar. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tak jocal money market has ruled steady, 
with loanable funds ia ample supply to meet 
the needs of borrowers. The tendency is 
still toward easier conditions, although as 
yet there is little evidence that money has 
commenced to return from the interior to 
the center, the rates of domestic exchange 
on New York being still against such a 
mcvement. The Treasury Department, 
however, cffers to anticipate the interest 


due on the 4 and 44 per cent. bonds be- 
tween nowand January ist, which will re- 
sult in the distribution of over ten millions 
into the channels of active circulation dur- 
ing the next six weeks, and offset to a de- 
gree any possibility of a stringency in the 
market. The firmness of money in London 
hes had a tendency to check the flow of 
gold toward this country; but agaiost this 
there is the continued investment of foreign 
capital in our railroad securities, and the 
prospect of an expansion in the export 
movement of produce, both of which influ- 
eaces are in favor of further gold importa- 
tions. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 5@6_ per cent. Commercial paper has 
beenin fair request and discounts are un- 
changed. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been tak- 
en at 54@64 per cent. discount, four 
months at 6@64, and good single-named 
paper at 7@9. 
STOCK MARKET. 


Toe stock market opened the week, 
strong and buoyant, but the persistent ef- 
forts of the bears was successful in creating 
a feverish and unsettled condition; the 
market, however, yielded stubbornly, and 
showed the existence of a strong under- 
tone, sufficient to sustain prices. The 
fluctuations were narrow, but made very 
little change in the general situation. There 
has been a strong pressure to sell with the 
hope of establishing a general decline; but 
the market bas reacted whenever this press- 
ure has been removed, which indicates the 
rubstantial support existing beneath the 
surface current. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
quiet as regard sales, though prices were 








steady. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bin, Asken . bic, Acker, 
oe. 1881, rem....109% 11034 Currency 68, 'W.1253¢ — 
‘4 189}. coup... Lit 111%|Currency 66. "98.128 
4a, (0). reg@...... \x7%@ = 12844 |Currency te, "97 181 - 
4a, 1¥07, coup... 157% (285¢)Ourrency ta. ‘%.U3}6 — 
Three per cents. le0+4 6s, "BY. 136 ~ 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York City 
banks was increased last week $2,258,450, 
and it now amounts to $7,891,850. Tne 
changes in the averages show an increase in 
loans of $951,900, an increase in specie of 
$935,200, an increase in legal tenders of 
$1,573,400, an increase;in net deposits of 
$1,000,600, and a decrease in circulation of 
$57,100. 

BANK STOOKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
Bii, Asked, 







































Bid. le 
Americs... ...... 169 — )Mecbsnics’....... 165 167 
Americep Kx.. 13636 137 |Mercan‘ile ...... [oe 
Butch’s & Drov’s.160 — |Merchants’....... - 
wi 286° «200 |M te’ Bx. — 
Su 86 — |Market...... .... 166 
17436 175 | Mech'’s& irad’re 136 -_ 
2 — |Metropolitan.... 38 30 
— |Naseau.........0.- - 
125 |NewYork....... dw «ld 
_ inth National. 26% — 
_ America. - 
225 iNorth River...... sh 
i — |New York Oo.... 4 = 
apeonce — |N, ¥.Nat’l Ex....126 125 
ool ~ ental Oo = 
eae — |Pacific...... seer: 155 160 
on"). 14234) Phoenix. it — 
fifth Avenue.....125 — |Park... 16 
eccccccegoce 1 — |People’s. ie — 
German Amer’n. 636 — |Republic......... whl 
( ee — |Bhoe& -w — 
( - — |Second National 230 — 
( = bh Ward 
Green wi - 
Hanover. — {st 
Imov’t'’s & — jf 
TEVINE..0.--00200- 40 «(148 
Leather Man’f....20 — 
Manhattan........ a 





FINANOIAL NOTE. 

A meeting of the capitalists of the 
Twenty-second Ward of this city, a few 
days since, resulted in the establishment of 
a pew bank to be called the Riverside Bank, 
to be located somewhere in the vicinity of 
Eighth Avenue, and from Fifty-third to 
Fifty-ninth Streets. The capital stock of 
$100,000 was all taken, and as it is in the 





hands of some of the ablest men in that 
section of the city, financially avd other- 
wise, the new bank is sure of success from 
the very start. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FEANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, . HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Issé Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make 








Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York, 
4113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


A 6% NET 
INCOME, 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


The New York Tribune “of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: ‘“ The 6jper cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort. 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 








BONDS $1,000 AND $3500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTERES BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NET SSS 





urhome. 2th 
business, a 


$2 Rey taxes, costae 
D tego ar TON Sale 
pea Tne oe ay 
Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


> tal of 
of Des fiatnce. le with capi o 184,000, 


ever 
wait 

















offers uaran owa Ma 
per cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) 
sccured’ by first mo ges the 
American Lean rust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 
0, "Fo, 3% 
So, lo, o. 
The American Investment Company. of 
metsburxe lowa. incorporated wi s d-u 
capital of $600,006 and 87 curplus, 
tb cnes urop and Mitchell, D 
offer first Mort Farm nm lowa, Minn., 


Bctattog “klee per ea 
. r cent. 
(obligations of the Company), 
sec 


t*) loan 
cantile rust JOey N. Ve 
Certincates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
= vag hy oy Iowa. 
ft. *-. Ormsby, ¥.-Pr., 150 Nassau Mt,, N. ¥- 
12% 


FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED AT 
MORTGAGE BANK, Ipswich, Dak. 

Write for a list of gentlemen residing near you for 
whom it has made investments. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 
of werk in above lines. 


Uomplere apcdte of Seetrclaes B 1 
mpliete o so rs L tatione or 
Tmemediately delivered. wo 


1 William Sicees. 


over Square), N. Y, 








ee, 
—— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF Tap 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIEs 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THR 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY Iy 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRo. 
DUCED BY IT, 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


HAS COMBINED IN ONE FORM oF 
POLICY ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN SAFELY 
AND PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND 
NOW OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC 
UNDER THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE'S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
IT IS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) ITIS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES RETURNING AT THE 
END OF THE TONTINE PERIOD 4 
LARGER AMOUNT IN CASH THAN 
THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID; OR IF 
THE POLICY BE CONTINUED, GIVING 
ASSURANCE AT A VERY SLIGHT 
COST; (6) THE FORM OF POLICY 38 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESS FORMAL 


UNDER THS POLICY ARE 
NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 
IN ANY OTHER COMPA! 





OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 


ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
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TO HOLDERS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 





F M MILLS, Prost. J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM HOWELL, VicoPap t. 


MERCHANTS: NATIONAL BANK, 


MOINES, I 


= up Pepital, a 
New York corresponden 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention givento all 
correspondence. 


% FARM LOANS. 


BEFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 





Bik, St. Paul; THE enssenaen fi 4 ZS 
e business. Teachers and Miniete } DO 
heir yearly income by investing thelr « savings with 
me. All are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 
ing business. Circuiar apd new map of Dakota sent 
FREE to ay who have funds to loan. Address E. P. 
GATS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T, 

(Mention tbis paper.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866 

We offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 

AS GOV’ T: RITY_ on Improved Farms, In- 
terest 7 per cent. collected ard sent 


s the funds of any cther house in the 
state, and without the loss of a dollar, Ref.: Nation 
PS German-American Bank, St. Paul: Capital #2, we. - 

000. For other references and particulars, ad- 


zg 








dress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul.Minn 


——— 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER. cuLa., 








erty. County and School Bonde for sale. 
Parties wis 


Highest references can and west. 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, Denver, Colo. 


Ts Cent, Couservatiyve Investments in 





eans in Minnesota 


commenced businees in 180, 
1884, with a paid up capital of =50,.000 to doa general 
bankin) one investment business. and have invested 
over 8 foreastern banks and inaividuals 
without oa Weconfine our loans to the Red River 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located 

fice. On the Dakota side our field embraves the six 
ed Yiver Valley counties conteinieg 13,582 farms 
and 1,725.248 acres Gf improved land, and a population 
of 83,242 —16,550 more than any other six counties in the 
Territory. Send ds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
forms, maps. inlormation and references. DAKOTA 
iNVES Ca “N T COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 








A. S, HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





W. 8S. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds tym Provisions and Miecellaneous 

ae bought and sold on commission, for cash 

or on n. Market letter issuei upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bcston and Philadelphia 


OSes certs tea 8% 


fzomess First Mortgage Bougs. netting 7 
ope. cent. semi-annual interest. Promvut pay- 
or f principal and interest remitted tree otf 
charge- ans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved farms in gutmpesote, lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. and ee Epneraiiy. Be- 
fore investing, send for forms 7, peptic ars to 
§ KE Real Estate ‘and M awe Dealer 
. MINNEAPOLIS, sian TS 
fo SAML. B. MACLEAN. 43 Exchange Pl. W 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


F NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois companys convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8, CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HABSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHABLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 


CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELYS. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAY AED ours ING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHAS.8.8 
.M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWKENCE, ALEXANDER 
ENRY L. THORNELL, dec: 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON. “austent Secretary- 


DIVIDEND. 


( FFICE OF THE ADAMS MINING pemeres 
Secretary’s Ottice, 28) Broad 

Dividend No. 34. New Yor«. Nov. doth, 1836, 

A dividend of 10 cents per share, being fifteen thou- 
sand ($15,000) dollars, will be payable to the stock- 
bolders of record, on and after the 2th day of Nov., 
1886, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York 


ee eee age 














at the same time ane plac On acc 


open on the svth my of Nov., 1886. 
JaMEs Dun £, Secretary. J.J ADAMS, President. 








INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City st, St. Paul, M 
from mR on 





cial a 
~~ made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ew 
for from six to eight percent. Refer 
ul and East if desired. 
S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


H. MERRIFIELD. Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER YALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Re ferences. 
ermont National Pank.. 












Vv -- Brattleboro’, Vt 

People’s National Bank,. 7 

Windham Co, Fevings © Bank.. VNewfane, “ 

} ns. Co,......+ - Burlington, * 

Rev. ° ay a sa 
Jamaica Plain, M 

Blias B. Reed. Esa... ...........0ceseeeee- Sharon, Conn. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


G mavanteod Virst Mortgage B 
r ceut. 
Pike Minneapolis gortzage and paygermens Company, 


m years’ experience. 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 

egationalist. Send for form, circular and refer- 
ences betore you invest elsewhere, 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 








L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


PTIONSANVESTORS 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACE CO 


LAWRENCE * KANSAS ° 


G, W. GILLETT, Treas. KF. M. PERKINS, Pres, 





Capital Stock 47 $250,000.00. 


Assets, $652,246.02. 


FIRST ordinary SEVEN Per Cent. r Cent. FIRST T MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS, 
which are GUARANTEED as to interest, taxes, title, &c. 


SECOND ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. LOANS known as 
“SERIES D.” 


HIRD-" TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, secured (1) by the deposit 

of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES m the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS secre, and sre now the moet popu 


ae can yoy aaa the “yen cy Ste my es as heretofore 
on Constitated Trustees, and the investor still derive all the benefit. T 
and have even GREATER SECURITY in more convenient form, by purchasing 


terest with Prompt Payment and Absolute Safety. 
lore, or they can be held by the Le- 


THE DEBENTURES. 


ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


, ty FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS. ence, and full information. 


Send for circulars, refcr- 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1 am now manufacturing them on a large sca! 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and Poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 


t 


fort warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
Renewed shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


ane price coods in an . se goods are superior LD every respect to all 
oie at he at the san rice. Those who deetie ierfect boots tnd rho thoes should send for my free filuetiated pam- 
Cea clei neg f igh fo on 
ather kin , , oes, and to make them 
inf Hinds for Iadiew’ — ap eee = ani es, 


OFT 
Lestat KY, MeComnr R, Inventor and Man 


urer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 


» TenthStreet, New fa Mentiow THE INDEPENDENT 





Weekly Blarket Aeview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(Per the Week ending Saturday, Nov. 6, 1886.) 


COFFEE. 






Ta, 

en eet “ 
Hyson, si 
English Breakfast, 





Ps s0i040d00000eersneros 5 
Granulated, Standard ...... 5% 
Geandard B...cccoccccceces s@ — 
Extra C White. ........ 5@ 5% 
Extra C Yellow......... 44@ 4% 
ac aueuastberns botneenenes » 44@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ -~ @53 
SO PTI... ccccces @49 
Porto Rico. Ponce, rrime to Choice.. ‘fo @42 
eer @— 
Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @l4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1.¥ @ bbLL, (200 lbs.) $24 00 
© BenGeeth, BAS *  xccwecccce 14 50 
Codfish, boneless, 60. b. boxs, # Ib..... — 
‘© Shredded, 1 tb. <2 per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, oP Micéwabas 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box...... ° 18 


-_ 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 











DO 5 ce nstsanneistondneces 5 75 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade......... énowean 5 40 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 25 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 2 
XXX St Lous, Mo., Winter Wheat eveccees 
Pasiry White vee 
Winter Wheat, sewed pene peveeees 
Brilliant XXX recente ated 
AA XX Family, Tenses Winter Wheat 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.............-.008 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.. 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 
Superlative Graham Flour, bblis....... —— 
——— Graham Flour, cases, 12 
IIIs - 650500 6b osnitnn 00s sehen 26 
Corn Fioub, from Southern White Corn... 3 80 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
Ungraded Red...... cece Sue 78 @— 87% 
“— =e ry ~ @— 84 
No. BS coco ccccccccccece —— @ &X% 
Mixed, No. 2.........- www a= 
Ungraded ..... ccccrccccem 44 @— 4546 
White, No 2, seeccetececsses™ — @— — 
Oats 
White, NO. 1....-.ccceeceeem — @— 359 
White, No. 2. 
a ea ed 
BEaNs: 
Mediums....... @1 
Marrows....... @1 
BOR cccccc-coccccececoce @16 
Pumas: 
Green, prime, Bousd....... — @105 





(1501) %7 
MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibe...............8 — 72(@6 — 
Shorts, 60 lbs ............. — 7) “— , = a 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — %5 4 =~ 
ates, Sas. seecccceesecee — 95 @ 100 
BP BONE seccsnccscccce —7% @ — 80 
PN n6040ke060chsa0 —50 @ — 175 


gAY AND STRAW. 

aan Ee bos 100 Ibe danse 
y, No. @ccce —iTv — 80 
Hay, No.8, * “ oo 60 @ : 





Hay, Shipping - ececseeee — 50 — 55 
Hay, Clover 7 & Madoans ~~ 45 4 — 55 
Hay,ciover mixed “ ...., oe —60 @ — 65 
Straw. long 0 ereereee th @— — 
Straw, short OF 5 t aenibuanclel -50 @— — 
Straw, Oat “ eos eee 45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat a deca wo @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Mess....... tenner veeeeda #10 25 @ 10 75 
Be BEsassccccce os ° 50 @ 10 00 
dO ee 13 75 @ 16 00 
65 6adévecenseecs - 1300 @ 18 50 
Breer: 
Extra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ - 600 @ 700 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams.......... — @ 104g 
“  Shoulders...... —- @ 64 
Damesep Hogs. .....0..-cccce 54@ 6 
BU 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.......... — @ 31 
Prime Creamery, tubs........ a saan 26 @ 27 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. 25 @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs..... 1 @ WB 
DE Nankedaan cisicambensthake 2-10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new............-— @ 134% 
Fine State Factory........ Reap aaanee —@11 
ON —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. ose @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case. beae'es — @3 25 
Schweitzer American, # Ib.......... — 15 
LARD, 
Wooden pails, 29 lbs. net weight .......... 81g 
erces —eCCaTItee cer cveteos Mewes 844 
ET thai. | sabacdidacese ace Sacereees 844 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs ike aedemsien 2 seeen 84 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 26 @ — 
Aaa —- @— 
Western, fresh-laid........... eaten 23 @ — 
ENS bey e Ckvincesscccecan 17 @ 18 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice..... ° - @— 11 
Philadelphia, Springs... ........ -12 @— 15 
State and Western, Springs. .... -§ @—10 
RRR eae - 8 @—i11 
sg PE —%9 @—14 
VEGETABLES. adits 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbi......$1 ‘O@L 75 
- SWORE, -cccccccececcscccsce 1 00@1 £0 
Cc csccicanbnasesinedh 1 75@8 50 
Cabbage, Per 100....ccccscccccccces 2 00@5 00 
Tomatoew, per bush..............0.. 75@1 00 
Caulitiower, per bbl............... 75@4 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbi....... +» ~—@1 (0 
Turnips, per bbi..... ewiseaebebmeainn 75@1 25 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 1 50@2 00 
Carrots,per 100 punches........ . +» T5@1 26 
| 4 aos 1 00@1 50 
POMORIEG, OOF 2OB oocisivcnccccecced 6 00@12 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cud, per crate... 1 75@2 25 
Jersey, per crate ...., 90@1 80 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. i 
Apples, sae D.., - 1 50@ 1 75 
P'ppins, per bbl.. sees £0@1 75 
© Greevipge, per bbdI.......... 1 75@ 2 26 
Pears, Duchess, per bbl 6 


mS Gi sccasst 





Grapes, Concords, per Ib. peealonein 2@4 
‘© Delaware, per Ib............ 8@ 10 
© =Catawba,per ib........... > 8@ 

Chestnuts, ver bush......... esses 6 00@7 00 

Qainces, Per DDI.,...ccececcccece - 2 90@3 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Applee, dried, State, fine cut 


” evaporated : 

Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxec............. 103¢ 
Cherries, pitted. 1866 SAS. SF coool 
Peaches, evaporated 

Choice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes baesedl 30 

Fancy Yellow Unpecled « sat mo “cians 

Red wae 5 
Peaches, dried, Unpeeled, ph 1885,.. —@ 51g 


Pears, evaporated, 20 Ib, boxes...... « —@19% 


Raspberiies, evaporated, in 50 Ib. bxs........201K 
Blackberries, dried, in ’50 Ib. boxes........103¢ 
Whortleberries, in 50 lb. boxes............ -9 


WOOL MARKET. 


OuI0, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .88@87 
No. 1. “*  ,.88@89 


No, 2. ned = -87@88 
New Yor« State, Micu., Wrs., and inp.— - 





X, and above, Washed Fleece. . ..82@R4 
No. i ~ sake 87@38 
No. 2, % FP Sanuenee 86@37 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. e+ + -36@42 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed............... eee. 89@40 
ss a, re eee 30@B2 
nae a See StaTEs.— 
nwashed clothing 
6 count 20@39 








cem ver of- 
fered. Now 7 ‘your time to 
orders for our celebrated 


Gold Band Moss R 
or Webster's Dictionary. aor full 
M 


HE GR 
pO: Box ta. A gt ands Veeey St. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat” Saas ane nd Cabinets $, Graces, Stands, &c 


Engrersaw TURKEY BO? 700). Machinista 
East cor. FULTON & DUTC ite, New¥or 





ew York. 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


T ne seasonable temperature of the weath- 
er for the past week has had a very satis- 





factory effect upon the transactions of the 
market for dry goodsin creating a more 
lively interest in the demand for heavy 
goods, and dispelling the quiet that threat- 
ened a longer stay. Buyers look upon the 
general situation with caution; realizing 
the legitimate growth of the consuming de- 
mand from the gradual increase of popula- 
tion, they seem willing to anticipate the 
wants of the future to a certain degree but, 
owing to the differences that exist between 
capital and labor, they hesitate to place or- 
ders, other thaa are required to meet imme- 
diate needs. Reports, however, from nearly 
all the principal interior business centers 
are quite satisfactory, and nothing has oc- 
curred to check the favorable development 
of substantial improvement in the future. 
A fair demand was experienced by commis- 
sion houses for spot goods as well as plain 
and colored cottons, hosiery, etc; but the 
business of the wholesale market lacked the 
soap that has heretofore characterized it. 
The local retail trade is quite active, and 
large quantities of fall and winter goods 
are being absorbed by the consumer. The 
prospect for the future is very encouraging 
and a prosperous season is anticipated. In 
regard to prices the market remains firm, 
with a tendency to an advance in some 
lines of goods. 
prompt, 
few. 


Collections are reported 
generally speaking, and failures 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The demand for cotton goods has been 
fair, and liberal deliveries have been made 


on account of back orders. New business 


has not been as active as desired, though of 


fair proportions. Bleached goods remain 


quiet, but stocks are in excellent shape and 
prices are firmly maintained. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are in steady but moderate 
request, and wide sheetings are well sold 
up and firm, as are leading makes of cotton 
flannels. Cottonades are rather more ac- 
tive in some quarters, and agents report a 
fair hand-to-mouth business io tickings, 
denims, cheviots, checks and other colored 
cottons. Silesias and flat-fold cambrics are 
in steady request, and moderate dealings in 
corset jeans aod sateens are reported. 
White goods and ‘‘scrims” continue in 
good demand for later delivery. 

Fancy prints continue dull, and indigo- 
blues are in moderate request. Shirtings 
are in irregular demand, and agents report 
asteady but moderate business in furni- 
ture, robes, staples, and turkey-reds. 
Large jobbers are doing a fairly good pack- 
age trade in ‘off style ‘‘ fancies, etc., by 
means of relatively low prices, but the 
piece distribution continues light. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Seasonable makes of all-wool and wors- 
ted dress goods have met with some atten- 
tion in the reorder line from large buyers. 
Yarn-dyed cotton brocades are moving in 
fair quantities, and leading makes are close- 
ly sold up by agents. Jobbers are doing 
a fair business for the time of year, and their 
stocks are gererally in good shape. There 
was moderate demand for dark dress 
ginghams by package buyers, and staple 
checks and fancies were in fair request. 
Light dress ginghams were more sought 
after, and additional orders were placed 
with agents representing the finer grades. 
Piain and crinkled seersuckers, tufted cot- 
ton dress goods, etc., continue in good de- 
mand for the coming season, asd unusu- 
ally large orders are held by agents. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 
There was a slight interest manifested in 
this department, owing to the favorable 
weather of the past week, but generally in 
wholesale circles business is quiet. Deliv- 
eries of spring weight men’s-wear woolens 


are progressing in about the usual manner, 
but not without some drawbacks. Of 
women’s-wear woolens, the movement on 
orders is fairly satisfactory, and a little new 
business in dress fabrics for spring delivery 
is secured at intervals. Of flannels and 
blankets the current sales are unim- 
portant, and the same is to be re- 
marked of shawls and skirts. Cotton hose 
and half-hose were in fair demand at first 
hand, for prompt and future delivery, and 
some fair-sized orders were placed for gauze 
and summer merino underwear; but wool 
hosiery was in light request, and there was 
an irreglar demand for Germantown fancy 
knit woolens, cardigans and Jerseys. 
Heavy sbirts and drawers are moving 
steadily on account cf back orders, and de- 
sirable makes are largely sold in advance 
of production. The jobbing trade is some- 
what irregular, but a fair busiaess for the 
time of year is reported by leading houses. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


In foreign gocds there appears to be but 
little interest manifested, and a quiet con- 
dition generally prevails. Importations 
continue on a liberal scale with the expec- 
tancy of a rapid improvement in the near 
future. The probable cause forthe present 
quiet, is attributable to the auction sales 
of last week, which have tended to restrict 
the demand for the time being. The im- 
ports of dry goods at this port for the past 
week and since January ist, 1886, compare 
as follows with the same period of the last 
two years: 


Forthe week. 1886, 18865. 
Entered at the port....... o> $1,892,604 $1,292,992 
Thrown on the market....... 1,732,366 1,229,038 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port..... ess+- 102,389,796 87,683,785 


Thrown on the market..... «+ 101,874,537 90,450,230 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th St.. SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


SATIS, VELVETS and PLUMES, 
Hosiery, Undervrear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FORITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADE3. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE- 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
I8 STAMPED ON [HE BAOK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 








CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Avpzess, THE INDEPENDENT, 





New York. P.O. Box 3787. 





ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT, 


AT SLOAN 


Persian, India, 
AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found Ous- 
hak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, Kirman, 
Sivas, and the new quality known as 
Afghan, which possesses all the lus- 


ter and sheen of the Antique Carpet. 


The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called to avery fine assort- 
ment of small Antique Rugs. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 
NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH AND 
10TH STS. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


AT GREA™LY REDUCED PRICES, 
WE ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF PLAIN 
AND FANCY WOOL DRESS FABRICS, VARYING 
FROM &c. to $1.00 PER YARD. 


N. B.—Mourning orders executed at the shortest 
possible notice at reasonable prices. 


JACKSON'S 


T7717 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH AND 
10TH STS., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


IN THE MAGNITUDE OF A SEASON’S BUSINESS 
LIKE OURS, THERE IS AN ‘ACCUMULATION OF 
ODD PATTERNS, SINGLE PIECES OR BROKEN 
LOTS WE DO NOT INTEND DUPLICATING, ES- 
PECIALLY THE FINER GRADES, COMPRISING: 


AUBUSSON AXMINSTERS, 
GOBELIN MOQUETTES, 


TOURNAY VELVETS, etc., etc., 


WHICH WE SHALL CLOSE OUT REGARDLESS OF 
COST. 


UPHOLSTERY 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED THIS WEEK 
IN TURCOMAN AND LACE OURTAINS AND A 
GREAT VARIETY OF FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


An inspection of our immense stock 
respectfally solicited. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13THST.,N. Y. 











WHITE BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS, FROM 90CTS. TO $20 PER PAIR. 


GRAY BLANKETS, 


6,00 PAIRS FROM 60CTS TO $4 PER PAIR. 


HORSE BLANKETS, 


3,000, FOR COACH, TRUCK, EXPRESS, FARM AND 
STABLE USE. 

EXTRA HEAVY FOR BREWERS AND DOUBLE 
TRUCKS OF BEST FAWN AND KERSEY, 9 TO 
108 INCHES. 

THESE GOODS WERE ALL BOUGHT BEFORE 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL AND WILL BE 
SOLD AT 

POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO, 


250 CANAL STREET, 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York. 





IS NO GREATER THAN 


THEIR ASSORTMENTS, 


WHICH ARE THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED 
IN THE CITY. 


Five Acres 


OF SPACE ON OUR FIVE FLUORS, BASEMENT 
AND SUB-BASEMENT FILLED WITH GOODS, 
ANDITIS DIFFICULT TO SAY 


What We Do Not Keep. 


THE PRICES WILL POSITIVELY SHOW A MA. 
TERIAL SAVING, 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, Quilted Satin Lining, 
$18.50. 
Extra fine SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, $25; well worth 





SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, 816.75. 

HANDSOME PLUSH WRAPS, 818, $22.50 and $25. 

LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE CHECK CLOTH NEW- 
MARKETS, with Cape, $7. 

LADIES’ fAILOR-MADE ALL-WOOL CLOTH 
SUITS, 89.75; worth $14. 





COATS, Hoods lined striped Satin, 


MISSES’ CHECK CLOTH st $4 90: 
sti 
for ages 4 to 12 years........... 


ssseeeeeeJ WORTH 97. 





MISSES’ CHECK CLOTH NEWMARKETS, with 
Ga:rick Capes, ages 10to 17 years, $5.90; worth 88.50. 

MISSES’ Fine ALL-WOOL BEAV&t&R NEWMAR" 
KETS, Trimmed light Fur, at $990; worth $14, 

MISSES’ FINE BOUCLE JACKEIS, TAILOR 
MADE, ages 10 to 18 years, at 83.90; worth 85.50. 

MISSES’ HEAVY MELTON CLOTH NEWMAR- 
KETS, ages 10 to 18 years, at $4.90. 

MISSES’ FINE PLUSH COATS in Seal Brown, 
Navy, Cardinal, 89 to $20 each. 


SEAL SACQUES. 


SEAL SACQUES, 38, 40, and 42 inches long, $63 aud 
73. 





8 

SEAL WRAPS, trimmed natural Lynx, Black Mar- 
tin, and Seal Ball Fringe, at $68, $75, and $85. 

Fine ALASKA SEAL SACQUES, 39, 40, and 43 inches 
long, $35 and $95; actually worth $125. 

Extra fine ALASKA SEAL NEWMARKETS and 
Paletot Dolmans, 50 to 55 inches long, $195; really 
worth $300. 

Extra fine ALASKA SEAL SACQUES, 43 inches long 
$125, $189, $148. 

Fine WRAPS, Satin quilted linings, trimmed ball 
fringe, tails and fur trimmings, $10, $12, $15, $18 w 


’ LINENS. 


Housekeeping Linens for Thanks- 


giving, 
Fine LINEN TABLECLOTHS, DAMASK PAT LERNS 
104 12-4 14-4 
$1.85 $2.50 83°00 83.75 Each 


German linen fring2d (cloths, with fancy colored 
borders, and with each cioth one dozen Napkins to 
match. 

8-4 10-4 12-4 14-4 
$3.00 $3.75 $4.00 $5.25'the Set. 

THE ABOVE PRICES ARE FOR A TABLE OLOTH 
AND ONE DOZEN NAPKINS EACH. 

UNBLEACHED, ALL-WOOL TABL DAMASES, 
fancy red borders, 5l inches wide, 30c. yard. 

UNBLEACHED, ALL-LINEN TABLE DAMASES, 
54inches wide, at 40c. a yard. Extra quality. 

WHITE, ALL-LINEN TABLE DAMAGES, 58 inches 
wide, S0c,a yard. 

BLEACHED TABLE LINENS, {with handsome 
Damask borders, 60 inches wide. 66c. a yard. 


NOVELTIES AND CHEAP PRICES 


ABOUND THROUGHOUT OUR ENTIRE [ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Promptand Accurate Attention 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 








56 TO 70 ALLEN, 59 10 65 ORCHARD SIBEET, NE 
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Iusurance. 
AN ATTACK IN VERMONT. 


Tue legislature of Vermont is commend- 
able for two things: it begins its sessions 
early in the autumn, and it makes them 
short, the member always feeling bound, 
by custom, to gethome by Thanksgiving. 
But its brevity does rot secure wisdom, 
and the customary mischievous anti-insur- 
ance bills have been introduced. One pro- 
vides that in case of total destruction of 
property by fire, ‘‘ without criminal intent 
or fault on part of the insured,” the insur- 
ance specified in the policy shall be taken 
as the amount of loss sustained, and 
that this shall be paid, notwithstanding any 
contrary stipulation in the policy. In case 
the destruction is not total, the payment 
shall be for the actual loss sustained, up 
to the amount specified in the policy. 
The second section provides that in any 
suit for recovery, in case of total destruc- 
tion, no evidence shall be admitted as to 
the value of the property, but the face of 
the policy is the collectable amount; if the 
destructiou is partial, and the sctual dam- 
age may be shown by evidence, since that is 
the amount collectable. This act is to take 
effect January ist. 

This is the familiar old plan, which con- 
yerts an insurance policy from a contract 
of indemnity for loss actually sustained to 
a wager tbat the property will not be 
totally destroyed. Itis proposed that in- 
cendiarism shall not be allowed, or, rather, 
that it must not be discovered and prov- 
able; but obviously there is a premium 
offered for over-insurance in the first place, 
and, next, for making the destruction 
total if the insurance is ample to cover. In 
the nature of things, the quantity and value 
of merchandise held is constantly fluctuat- 
ing; so if a man gets a policy of $2,000 to 
cover $2 500 of goods and can only have a 
fire after reducing the goods exposed well 
below $2,000 he has a decided interest in 
having the property ‘‘ wholly” destroyed, 
since his policy then becomes a note of 
hand against which no evidence is admis- 
sible. If from acountry store a washtub 
or a half dozen clothes-pins are rescued, is 
the property *‘ wholly” destroyed in such 
case? Some very nice hair-splitting as to 
the degree of literalness to be observed in 
construing this language might be done. 

Another bill has been introduced since, 
as follows: 

“ Wherever any fire insurance cOmpany au- 
thorized to do business in tbis state sball enter 
into any contract of insurance with any person 
or corporation, insuring the real or personal 
property of said person or corporation againtt 
lots by fire or other casualty provided for in the 
act of incorporation, and the property so insured, 
or any specific part of it, shall be destroyed by 
fire or casualty, as aforesaid, and it shall be 
found upon adjustment that said proper:y was 
insured for more than its real value, the insur- 
ance company shall pay to the insured the ex- 
cess of premium paid for such insurance, or as- 
ments collected tberefor,that shall be found to be 
equitably due to the insured on account of the 
over-valuation of such property in such contract 
of insurance.” 

This queer bill fits well with the other. 
One of them offers the citizen the full face 
of his policy without trouble, provided he 
has a total Joss and is clever enough not to 
be caught in any crookedness he may be 
guilty of; the other promises bim the re- 
turn of his excess of premiums in case he 
over-insures and then suffers a partial loss. 
The bill says *‘ the property so insured or 
any specific part of it,” and we see nothing 
in the language to prevent a man from get- 
ting $5,000 of insurance on a store and 
stock worth $3,000, selling down the latter 
80 as to bring the total value to $2,000, 
burning the whole up, collecting the $5,000 
insurance, and finally turning about and 

recovering the premium paid on $2,000, 
“on account of the overvaluation of such 
Property in said contract of insurance.” 
ere is no obstacle, if he is clever enough; 
by whom it is to be “found” that there 

Was an over-insurance is not specified, 

but as the company would not care to 

allege Over-insurance in case of total loss 
this must fall on the property-owner. 
P a Propositions would probably be 
xplained by their authors as intended to 
Prevent over-insurance by punishing the 
epanies, but they tend to encourage it 


sa, = 








by offering an inducement to the other 
party to get it if he can. The property- 
owner is the one—and not the honest and 
careful property-owner either—who can 
profit by over-insurance; the company 
cannot, for it incurs aspecial hazard when 
it writes risks on non-existent ~roperty, 
i. €.,00 men’s moral qualities; hence the 
proposed penalty shold be leveled at the 
party likelier to commit the fault. The 
property-owner is necessarily the better 
judge of the actual value, and for this 
reason again he should be made the subject 
of some discouragement. 

The fallacy underlying all these attacks 
is the belief that ‘‘the company” supplies 
insurance and must do so upon any terms, 
severe or lenient, which statute requires in 
the interest of ‘‘the people.” This notion 
seems as perennial as folly in general, yet 
emphatic protests from the largest business 
firms in the principal towns have been sent 
to the Vermont capi’al and it is probable 
that the legislature will not imitate New 
Hampshire in expelling outside companies, 
especially as Vermont is poorly equipped 
for carrying her own insurance and has not 
been a profitable underwriting field. 





A PERSONAL CALL. 


Tue Charter Oak affair is probably 
already passed out of mind with all who 
were not directly touched. The Spring- 
field Republican says Mr. Bartholomew 
keeps up steady communication with his 
legal and other friends in Hartford, and 
hopes to do much toward untangling the 
snarl in his affairs. This is in a way en- 
couraging, but as he is no criminal but 
only a misunderstood man who is being 
abused in his absence by the malignant 
curs of the press, according to the view 
taken by the unshrinking s'eadfastness of 
personal friendship, the more direct and 
effectual way is for Mr. Bartholomew to 
take the first train from Montreal for Hart- 
f-rd, for the company’s affairs are in a 
dreadful condition. For example, the 
‘Kina is foreclosing on the Charter Oak’s 
building on a mortgage made for a loan of 
$200,000; it may be too late to save the 
building, but Mr. Bartholomew cannot 
have forgotten the existence of that debt 
apd he should fly to arrange it if pos- 
sible. The indictments against him 
for forgery—for wuich alone he 
could be brought back from Canada 
against his will, were not found, but there 
are enough against him for embezzlement 
to occupy him all winter if he will but re- 
turn. It iseven said in Hartford that evi- 
dence now appears that be has been play- 
ing a game of dishonesty for at least twenty 
years. This may not be so, but his friends 
who stand by him ought toremiod him that 
his continued absence from Hartford and 
the United States will lead those who do 
not known him well to believe he has been 
guilty of something worse than at the last 
making a bad mistake in course of philan- 
toropically rescuing sinking corporati ns. 











AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 








Cash Capital.,.......... eoccccecocesers $400,000 00 
BEGG TB cccscccccscvesescecs oseease 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
DA DISIGS. ...00 0 ccccrccccccccccemoces 166,551 71 
Miss caceesnencensecnecnasensneveses $1,268.337 23 
THE 
Americ’) 
FIRE 
Insur’tce 
Cco.. 
Philadelphia 
TATEMENT 
cdebannenaneneeahhheneinnnanntnnnhe 500,000 00 
aD c 1,191,413 24 
Surplus.......... 528,957 89 


$2,220,371 13 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Pracdent, 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jreyp = = vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

Bee charter. 

OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YoRE, JANUARY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
affairs on the 3iet December, 1885. 











Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 18/6. ......... $3,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
Total marine premiums.......... «+... ...... 85,196,143 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1885, to Bist December, 1885..............:. 83,770,084 


Losses paid during the same 


POTION, 0... ccesecceeceeerereeses BL GLb, 320 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
DE vccesccetensdsecs- etsses Gee 


The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New Yor 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 





Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 

5 ————--— — state and claims due the company, 
INSURANCE. CIEE, cccimrictitmainmumincnn. ee 
P i notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 56 
1851. THE 1886. | Cash in bank...... eeeceeces socccensesccccocece 228,897 88 
AMOUDE,.... cceecccvccceessesseecces cece ++ O12,740,390 46 


Massachusetts Muttal Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
85 Years of Successful Experie 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 





PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretarv 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


C. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause aft 





President. 


be red d and paid to the hoi“ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the « ear ending 
Bist December, 1885, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 




















TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOO CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FRED'K H. COSSI?T, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOBIAB O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN 'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. BORGE BLIS' 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENRY BE. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
0. A. HA ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WE ON W. HARD, 





BB, ANSON W. 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


CONTINENT Al 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrFices, {New York, 100 Jpeedues, 

Continental {Brooulyn, cor. Court an Montague 
Buildings: and No. 1u6 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... %2,.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 

Reserve, ampletor all c!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarplus........sesccscseseceseoee 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1886...85.177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,2VU0.000 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPOR®, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 








GEORGE BLIS8s, . L, RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM bKRYOE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C, BOWEN RICHARD A. McCU 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN 8. REED. 
THFODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H BOOTH 
WM. M RICHARDS, . ' WM. A. HURKLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOMNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J, D VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLIES. JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FKASER, WM. 4. SLATER, * 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY, 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Locat Dep 
B. OC. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't, 
ORAS. H. DU'TOHER. Sec, Reanklam Dent 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $10,392,531 21 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretarv. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. insurance at net cost. 
Policies won. tntey og 4 their value. 


Age wanted. 1 
an 2 R STRPHENS. Vice-President 


— NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850, 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1886 











SH CAPITAL 500,000 00 
£4 rve 3 surance + 1,00 eg 
Reserve for all other liabilities. ° ys 
WHOS DRTONNE. ccccccccecccccccsccceoseses 397.713 
Pol Assets...... 4 sss °tissesrccsec = 88,08 0.080 aa 

holders in this nereased Prove 

— YORK SAF ates of D LAW 

NOTMAN, President, 


E’ 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
kK. akO. 0. HOWE Aast.8ec 


“NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEng. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrssEns, Seo 


ABBOLS,.... 0000s. .0000e++- 817,846,546 6S 
Liabilities.................. 15,238.761 16 


Total Surplus........... $2,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
4 @ premium heretofore cb for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in the distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in 
ag ‘st ta Ont a {the New Feature may b: 

‘am phiets explanatory of the New < 
had on application at Company's Office, 








PAST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





er years. 

Death Claims paid atonce as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute security, combined with the largect liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 


oany. 
au forms of Tontine Policies issued 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t, ° 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H, ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actua ry 











THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 





I, Sins icesccnsesvcoccccazcetatnes 


Statement January Ast, 1886. 


Ce I iisvcscsca on iercsinsisccsccreccnccces Eseasesindsoveseinecions sssseeeeteeee $2,000,000 00 
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az Old and Young. 


MY .DOG AND I 


BY MARY MARTIN. 








Come here, my little friendI ;¢ 
A longing in thine eyes. 

I would thou couldst make known to me 
Kor what tby spirit cries. 

Hast thou a spirit? Canst thou claim 
So great a mystery? 

If not, then tell me how to name 
That wistful part of thee, 

That puts a look into thy face 
So strange, so subtly shown, 

Almost I think that I can trace 
Its likeness to my own. 

Thou bast deep thoughts; I know it; 1 
Can see them as they come, 

They cannot pass thy lips; they die 
Unspoken, Thou art dumb, 

My baffled questions hold aloof 
And cannot enter in ; 

And if I needed further proof 
That thou and I are kin, 

Surely I have it here, to see 

Expression thus denied to thee— 

And me, 





——_ 


LOUIE AND I. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Ir I had been the least bit pretty 1 
shouldn’t have been surprised at it all; or if 
I had even been bright and witty; but such 
alittlesimple simpleton as 1! 

I neverin all my life had the least ex- 
pectation of lovers, or of any sort of ad- 
miring glances ; and I never had any. And 
sometimes Mother used to say she guessed 
it was just as well; forif she had had to 
dress two girls out for their pretty looks, 
as she did one, it would have beggared her. 
Mother only had a little money, just barely 
enough to live on, and some of the princi- 
pal going every year ; but it wouldao’t have 
been in human nature, having a daughter 
so pretty as Louie, rot to want her to have 
the best that would set off her peach-bloom 
-beauty; and, for my part, I never grudged 
Louie a rose ora ribbon. I couldn’t have 
wora them if I had bad them; for I was far 
too proud to try to do what Nature hadn’t, 
orto pretendI thought such things be- 
came me; andI liked my print dresses 
and plain collars better for myself. 

But when Louie was dressed in her 
muslins till she looked like one of the old- 
fashioned blush roses, so white without 
and so delicately flushed within, her lovely 
ye'low hair breaking out in sunny curls all 
over her head, and she all radiant, as you 
might say, with her skin, her smiles, her 
teeth, her great blue, beaming eyes—then 
I used to like to look a: her as much as 
any of her Jovers did ; to look at her as I 
would look at any lovely picture ; and she 
always turned from her gayest ecene—the 
dear little person—to give her sweetest 
smile to me. 

So when Dennis began all at once to 
come to our house, as if he had just seen 
Louie for the first time in his life, I was 
only delighted. For every one who knew 
him loved and honored Dennis Reed, who 
was the soul of all integrity: andif he 
wasn’t a beauty himself, he was a stalwart 
son of Saul, and had the nicest little place 
in the region—acottage up alane, over- 
looking the river, and with a wood behind 
its orchard and across the railway cut, to 
keep off the east wind—if the east wind 
could ever blow in that sunny nook with 
a garden spot made and blooming in every 
cranpy of the rocks around it. 

But my first thought was none of that— 
only that I liked Dennis Reed so much 
I liked to have him feel how lovely 
Louie was; I liked to have him come to 
see her; I liked to think of her as safe 
with such a sweet, strong soulasI fan- 
cied his to be; and last of alll thought 
how pleasant was the home he had to give 
her, and it pleased me to place Louie there, 
in my thoughts, among all the rocks and 
flowers, looking out upon the river. 

Not that it made any odds to Dennis 
what I thought about itall. I doubt if in 
those days be knew any more than that I 
existed, going his happy way with his 
head in the clouds, and eyes and heart only 
for his love. 

So he married her, and took oer away ; 
and a happier nest of singing birds than 


and flowers could nowhere have been found, 
unless it were in my own heart, at the sight 
of the happiness there. 

But then Mother fell sick, and it took 
all my time to care for her ; and I couldn’t 
go up to Louie’s very often; for I had 
everything to do at home, and was tired 
out by nightfall, and often up half the night 
besides. Louie couldn’t very well come 
down often ; and if she had come, she 
wouldn’t have known what to do. Poor 
Mother! Oace, 1 remember, she said to me, 
‘*] don’t know but it’s more satisfactory 
to have one daughter plain, than anything 
else.” And it made my heart bound. And 
then I reproached myself for my selfish. 
ness in caring to have her say that over 
Louie’s head, asit were; but I remem- 
bered it long afterward, and sometimes it 
used to give me a throb of joy when every- 
thing was dreary, and I seemed to be 
alone in the world. 


For Mother died presently. And then 
it turned out that she had been living on 
her little property more than we had 
dreamed, and Louie’s outfit and her own 
long illness and its bills had used up 
money. And when everything was paid, 
there was only enough left for me to hire 
one room as a sort of refuge when I came 
home at night from working at my trade; 
for I had quite a knack at dressmaking. I 
did not put on mourning ; for I was glad 
that Mother was out of pain, and I was glad 
that she had gore before ste knew that al! 
the property was gone, and she, with her 
proud spirit, would have had to be depend- 
ent. But Louie did—and bh! whatabeauty 
she was, with her black crapes falling around 
her, so waxen fair and rosy and transpar- 
ent! Ofcourse she didn’t miss Mother the 
way I did. How could she, with Dennis 
waiting on her every wish? And she 
didn’t seem to want anybody but Dennis, 
either; soI dida’it see a great deal of her, 
only when she hai something new to make 
up, or something old to alter over; and 
then, she and Dennis were out, most of the 
time, strolling among the rocks or planting 
a new flower-garden, or she was going to 
meet him coming from his work, or run- 
ning into the next neighbor’s, across the 
pasture, and I had almost nothing of her, 
except at trying-on times. And I will cop. 
fess that trying-on times were trying times; 
and no wonder. For if you had such a per- 
fect little figure as Louie had, you would 
want your dras3 to look as if you had been 
melted and poured into it, too. I used to 
wonder at Louie then, alittle, sometimes ; 
not for not sitting at home sewing and 
helping me on the work, because you 
might as well have asked a humming-bird 
todo that; but for not taking more inter- 
est in the house and keeping things trig 
and tidy. And I used to be afraid that if I 
were Dennis, and there were holesin my 
socks, and ha‘f the buttons off my clothes, 
and my coat and hat never brushed, and I 
came home and found notbing for dinner— 
not even the cloth laid—ahd my wife off en- 
joying herself somewhere else, and the dust 
everywhere s> that I could write my name, 
that I shouldn’s feel recompensed for all 
that, by having my wife stroll round hang- 
ing on my arm, looking as pretty as a new. 
blown rose. And yet although the house 
must often have been thoroughly uncom- 
fortable to Dennis, he never gave a sign that 
it was not Paradise itself; and I came to the 
conclusion tbat he didn’t really miss those 
other things, and was satisfied with what 
he had. 

I used to go up into the Eden sometimes, 
without being sent for, and mend up 
everything, and put the whole house 
straight ; but I couldn’t go so very often, 
on account of my work; and, besides, I had 
a sensation of intruding where two people 
wanted but each other. 


But at last the babies came; and then 
I had to go. And Louie was wild with 
delight, and insisted on having them laid 
on the pillow close to her cheek, and 
talked and laughed and cooed and cried to 
them with such glittering eyes and daz- 
zling color in her face, and said it was all 
she wanted, even if she were in Heaven to. 
morrow! 

‘*But your husband, Louie!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Ohb! husbands are all very well,” she 
said. ‘‘ But I haven’t been such an awfully 
good wife. You'd have made Dennis ” 


of that. But my little sons! Oh! 1 know 

I could be a good mother!” 

She was in Heaven to-morrow, the dear 
little innocent soul, and one of the babies 

went with her. 

I was glad that the little baby went too. 

For I remembered that she had said then 

she would have all she wanted; because 
it troubled me to think that, for all his grief 
to-day, Dennis wouldn’t be like any other 
man in the world if he didn’t marry to. 
morrow; and the other wife would have 
the long life with him, and become dearer 
and dearer, and Lxuie would fade into just 

a beautiful dream; and when the next life 
came, it would be the dear wife of the 
long-continuing time that would be his 
companion, and Louie would be all alone if 
it wasn’t for the baby, and she had said 
that the baby was enough. Of course all 
this was only a sort of flash through my 
consciousness, not any deliberate thought. 
Nobody could have thought about anything 
ofthe kind who saw Dennis’s grief. He 
was all beside himself. I don’t like to tel) 
you what he said and did; I was half 
afraid sometimes that a thunderbolt would 
fall and destroy him; and then again I 
was afraid that he would destroy himself. 
I don’t know how we ever contrived to get 
him to 1et Louie be placed in her casket, and 
I thought he would jump into the very 
graveitself. Butatlast that agonizing time— 
every moment of which knows how to give 
a fresh stab—was over, and the worse time 
came, of the absence and silence, and wild, 
vain, bitter longing. And Dennis couldn’t 
look at the baby. ‘Take it away!” he 
said.** It killed her!” So I took him into my 
own room, and cuddled him close to my 
heart every night, and every morning he 
awoke me with his laughing and gurgling 
and crowing, playing with the shadowsof 
the dancing leaves across the bed; and he 
had Louie’s yellow hair and rosy cheeks 
and perfect features, her great longing blug 
eyes, and Dennis’s black eyebrows, and 
every day he grew dearer and dearer, and 
more inexpressibly dear, and I said to my- 
self that, much as I missed poor Louie, 
here had beea made up to me all I had 
failed of in my life; for this child was to 
take the place ito me of mother and sister 
and husband and child altogether. And 
the dearer he grew, the more avgry I be. 
came with Dennis for his indifference; 
and one day, when the boy was about fou 

months old, I said to Dennis: 

‘“‘Tthink you had better let old Nancy 
some in again! and do your chores, the way 
he used to do, andI will go away and 
take the bahy”-- 

‘*Take the baby?” 

‘*Certainly,” I said. ‘‘ You can’t bear the 
sight of him, and I love him. And then ig 
ever you marry again”— 

‘*T shall never marry again,” he said, the 
gloom settling in his eyes. 

**T don’t believe you will!” I exclaimed 
‘*T don’t believe there’s the woman living 
who will ever take such aa unnatural, 
wicked father, for her husband! Louie’s 
own child, too, and the very image of her. 
I wonder what she’d think of you!” And I 
snatched the baby up out of the cradle, 
and ran from the room, lest I should break 
out crying before his fact. 

The next afternoon when Dennis came in 
from his work, he went and made himself 
all nice, and changed his clothes, and 
came down to where I stood in the side- 
door with the baby in my arms, looking at 
the sunset. And he stooped to take the 
child ; and the little darling turned, with a 
low, frightened cry, and hid his face in my 
neck. And then, all at once the tears that 
I hadn’t seen Dennis cry in all this time, 
gushed out, and he put his arms around 
the child, who began toscream with terror ; 
and as I half turned and maintained my 
own hold, he took him forcibly away from 
me. ‘Let go!” he said, in his low, half, 
smothered tone. ‘*He’s my child!” 

‘*l suppose he is!” I cried. ‘‘By some 
wicked form of law, the cruel law that men 
made for men. But you don’t deserve him. 
You helped him to life—but I should like 
to know how much life he would have now, 
if it had rested with you?” 

I never was so angry. Iithought I would 
take my things and go away that moment. 
But how could [leave the baby? His 
little screams were torturing methen. [ 








that in the little cottage among the rocks 


| great deal better wife, dear, for the matter 











apron over my head, and put my thumbs ip 
my ears, and wished the baby and I were 
dead along with Louie. 

Perhaps it was an bour afterward when | 
looked up, and there was Dennis coming 
through the orchard with the baby, and the 
boy was crowing and jumping and catch. 
ing at the bending boughs, and catching gt 
his father’s great moustache, and rub. 
bing his little wet lips all over Dennis’ 
face, chirruping and joyous; and | 
couldn’t help it, I rau to meet them, 
“You see,” said Dennis, as he let me 
have him back, “blood is thicker than 
water, after al!.” 

Oh! what a long journey I felt as ifthgt 
baby had been on asI took him and could 
hardly have done kissing him. 
“Come,” said Dennis, laughing, “leave 
something of him for me.” 

It was the first time he had laughed 
since that child was born. And the dar. 
ling had gone along journey—a journey 
jnto the infinite depths of a father’s heart, 

Well, after that, Dennis couldn’t get 
home early enough in the afternoon, and jt 
seemed as if he hated to go away in the 
morning, and Sundays he had the baby in 
his arms from morning till night. And 
in the evenings, when Isat sewing on the 
little clotbes, he would come and sit oppo. 
site, or where he could see how the work 
went on; and he brought home all sorts of 
little, impossible toys, and he talked and 
sang to him, and walked with him ; and the 
baby began to look out for his coming as 
much as I did. And a!l that, of course, 
helped me a good dealin my work about 
the house, for I kept everything as fine 
and orderly as a honeycomb; only, with the 
baby to tend and see to, I sometimes had to 
sit up nights to do it. 

‘*T shall call him Louis, for his mother,” 
gaid Dennis, one night. 

‘** Do you think you can bearit?” I asked, 

‘*To hear him called Louis? Yes. He 
is Louie over again,” said Dennis. 

And I couldn’t te!l you how pleasant life 
grew to be as we watched the child grow, 
unfolding like a rose. There was abso- 
lutely a sort of rivalry between us _present- 
ly as to who should discover his first tooth. 
When he took his first step, it was between 
Dennis’s arms and mine, as we both sat on 
the floor, And when he spoke his first 
word, how we listened to iearn if it were 
Dennis’s wame cr mine. The day wasn't 
long enough for us to watch his dear loveli- 
nessin. AndI think Dennis was envious 
of me for having him nights; but he 
couldn’t help that. 

I never shall forget, though, the night 
the baby had the croup, and we both hung 
over him, fearing every breath would be 
the last; and, when ease came, how we 
both broke down and cried together ; aad 
as we looked out the window and saw 
the first flush of dawn and the waning 
moon and the morning star, glittering out 
of it with an ineffable brightness, that star 
seemed tobe shining on some herald angel's 
forehead. 

So time went on; and I thought then it 
would nut be easy to say how we could be 
happier ; for even the memory of Louie 
was softened into something that was hardly 
a grief to us in cur love of her boy, though 
sometimes I used to wonder if the little fel- 
low tbat went with her was as sweet # 
the one that staid with us. 


But when the dear child was about 
three years old, there came a snake into 
Edev. Asnake? A whole nest of them! 
It seemed as if every girl in the whole vi- 
lage had just found out what a rare and 
charming person I was, and how pleasalt 
it was, late afternoons, up where I lived, 
and how nice it was to run up evenings 0 
seeme. And sometimes Dennis would have 
to go home with them then; and sometimes 
he woulds’t, but just went out the other 
way, and never came home till they’d g00¢i 
and, somehow, one thing was almost # 
unpleasant as the other, and 1 coulda’t say 
why it worried me—I only knew it @® 
And I used to take the boy and go off by 
myself and cry. For, of course, sooner oF 
later, Dennis would marry some one 
those terrible girls; he couldn’t help bis 
self; they wouldn’t let bim help himself; 
would come about after awhile a3 nat 
ally as water runs down hill. 

And then there would be a ste 
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—— ; 
would become of him. And what would | justify our pride than Uncle Denning In the fall of 1884 Uncle Denning was | he laughed right out. ‘Well, well, well, 
pecome of me? could claim. His father had been a native | one day called by business to a large town | well/’ he say. 


And by this I gave out completely. I 
should have to go away. I should see 
Dennis no more. No more of that 
dear voice and presence, and cheery way 
of his. And all at once it came over 
me in a flash of horror and shame what was 
the matter with me; and then I felt that, 
pappen what would, I rcally must go 


away. 

But I couldn’t go and leave the boy; 
and there I was. And I grew pale and 
could eat nothing, and was stiller and stiller 
every day. I could as scon have talked 
Hebrew as have smiled. 

But one day I had the little fellow asleep 
jn his morniog nap, which he had not 
quite outgrown, although it was getting to 
be short and fitful; and, thinking that 
Dennis was there to see, or knowing he 
was, and thinking nothing, I went out by 
myself, down the field by the railroad cut; 
for there was an apple-tree there where I 
gathered the wind-falls, and I liked, too, 
to sit on the bank and see the train dash by 
inthe cut. I had my apron full of apples, 
and, as I came back, I stood loitering a 
moment or so on the steep bank, hearing a 
train coming, and liking all the rush and 
roar and rattle that seemed to snatch me 
out of myself, as if it told of a way to some- 
where, some distant region where my 
trouble might be forgotten; and all at 
once another sound from that of the ap- 
proaching train canght my ear, a glad, gay 
shouting andcryirg. I turned and looked 
to right and left, a little confused, for it 
was the child’s voice. And, turning back 
suddenly, Isaw him; and there, at the foot 
of the bank, in the very center of the rail- 
way track, stood the little fellow, who had 
crept from his bed and ran after me, and 
been begui‘ed down the slope by some blos- 
soms that he saw there—there, in the cen- 
ter of the track he stood, waving his little 
hands and shouting to the coming train- 
There was not a half minu‘e, it seemed; 
but in less time I was down there, and was 
just grasping the child when my foot 
slipped, and I fell with him in my arms, 
and the thunder was in my ears and the hot 
breath in my face, and I knew that was the 
end. 

No; it was only the beginning of the 
end. When I knew anything more, I was 
lying on the bank in Dennis’s arms; for he 
had come bounding after the boy, and had 
snatched us both out of danger as the en- 
give, like a wild dragon, whizzed and 
roared and thundered by, aud he was hold- 
ing me as if he would never let me go. 

And he never has let me go. *‘ Oh!” he 
cried, ‘“* I fuund out in that second what life 
Would be to me without you, dear; some- 
thing Icouldn’t bear a day.” And I only 
clung to him, tco ashamed to let him see my 
face, too tired and weak to lift it. And soit 
is that am the second wife, and the boy’s 

mother. Aud I suppose everybody was 
surprised; but nobody, as 1 told you, was 
balf as much surprised as I. 

NewBuRyPort, Mass, 





“WHAT WAS LOST WAS FOUND.” 
A TRUE SLORY. 





BY ELEANOR LEWIS. 


Ox the very verge of a bank overlooking 
little stream in Ohio is perched a diminu- 
liveframe house. Seen in front, it is an 
‘dinary cottage; looked at from the rear, 
Ms hight is more than doubled by the ap- 
Pearance of a lower story which, appar- 
Parently, is hewn from the solid rock of the 
till. Nature gave the foundation for the 
dwelling, and a rather primitive art has 
Supplied the rest. Even the acre of ground 
tteched has been wrested by hard toil from 

Wilderness. The stones that covered 
it of old now form terraces and walls; 
While ragweed and purslane have given 
way long since to vegetables or flowers, 

t trees and vines. Order and simplicity, 
in fine, characterize the little place. 

Here dwells an old courle whose lives 

ve known es great vicissitude as the 
*Pot of ground that supports their home. 

Common, they have a “history,” while 

© Denning possesses the additional 
ction of an ‘ancestry "—fact always 
roleworthy, whether that ancestry be vil- 

8 or grand. And many of us are 

lof our pedigree, with less reason to 





African chief, kidnapped to this country, 
and sold as a slave. Certain kingly char- 
acteristics remained with him, however, in 
his fallen estate, and procured him better 
treatment than other slaves experienced. 
He was iniractable, fierce, and possessed 
of immense strength. His first master 
struck him once; but none ever repeated 
the blow, with such savage and instant vio- 
lence was it resented. His features were 
Indian rather than Negro, a characteristic 
transmitted to his son. After a long cap- 
tivity, this caged panther breathed his last 
in the service he detested. An ancestor 
certainly to be proud of! 

As for Aunt Ellen, who must have been 
quite pretty in earlier days, she had no an- 
cestry to speak of, and was born, as she 
likes to relate, ‘‘in ole F’ginny, an’ lived 
dar, mos’ly, till ole Master ran away. He 
truly did, chile—’twasn’t we run off! The 
Union men came nigh an’ nigher, an’ at 
last ole Marster, was took wid a scare, an’ 
went away quick to the other side of the 
river, tothe rebels. Think of dat! No, no, 
chile; it wasn’t we run off!” 

Uncle Denning and Aunt Ellen, who 
were servants on adjoining plantations, 
very paturally fell in love, soon married, 
and in the course of a long and fairly hap- 
py life became the parents of eighteen 
children. Some of these children died 
young; others were lost more cruelly, six 
being sold at one time, without an hour’s 
warning. Tais happened about five years 
before our Civil War broke out. The 
father was away; the poor mother ran 
frantically up and down the long piazza 
imploring help from first one, then another 
and finally, in a burst of wild supplication, 
appealing to the Master himself. She 
trembles now as she speaks of the long-past 
tragedy, recalling how, at her appeal ‘‘ ole 
Master seemed to clean let go of hisself— 
he was dat mad. He shook his fist at me, 
an’ he say, ‘ Hang you, no! you can’t goa 
piece wid’ ’em, an’ you can’t keep one of 
de six. You jist shut up dis minute. Ef 
I hear ’nother word, or see you bawlin’, I'll 
give you a hundred lashes. Hang you! I 
will.” Den Missus—she was allays kind— 
She put her arms about me, an’ she say, 
‘ Hush, Ellen!.Hush, my pore soul !—Come 
away with me.’ She took me off to her 
room, out of sight, an’ dar I cried my cry 
in her arms.” 

Of Uncle Deming’s escape with his f1m- 
ily to the Union lines—an escape facilitated 
by this same kind mistress and her son— 
of the recovery, one by one, of several 
children that had been sold, nothing can be 
told here. We will pass instead to the 
crowning incident of these checkered lives 
—the climax in their long drama of lost and 
found. 

Of the six “‘lost” children, Richard was 
eleven at the time of his sale. From the 
day he was led down the road into an- 
other slavery, until two years ago, his pa- 
rents heard of him but once. This was 
early in the War, when, after a battle, his 
name appeared as one of the missing. 
Uncle Denning made such inquiry as he 
could, but to no purpose, and Richard in 
his mind, was as one of the dead. 


In reality, however, he was following 
his master’s fortunes until he could effect 
his escape to the Union camp. He then 
became body servant to an officer, and ac- 
companied bim after the War to his eastern 
home; and being a bright boy, was much 
made of. In time, he went to England 
with him, then to France, then to Italy, 
where some effort was made to educate 
him for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
that he might become a missionary among 
his own people. Inborn Methodism, was 
too strong, however, to be conquered by 
any accident of training, and he returned 
to America to preach the Gospel after good 
old Methodist fashion. He married; but 
his wife and children died. Being now 
alone in the world, as he supposed—ail in- 
quiries for his parents having failed of re- 
sult—he changed his name. An aged col- 
ored woman, also alone in the world, had 
a tiny property, but no one to care for her 
old age. She therefore adopted the young 
minister, and soon dying, left him her small 
savings. The Rev. Richard Denning was 
now the Rev, Richard Pond—a change of 
identity which had an amusing result. 





some ten miles from home. As he sat 
waiting in the railroad station he noticed a 
colored man, near by, who was closely 
examining him. By mutual impulse they 
approached each other, got into conversa- 
tion, and finally exchanged names. The 
stranger knew at once that Uncle Denning 
must be his father; but the name of Rich- 
ard Pond bore no particular meaning to 
Uncle Denning; and the child of eleven, 
even if he had not been supposed dead, 
was lost in the full-grown man. So they 
chatted until the stranger’s train was in, 
and he must leave for bis appointment. 
But before parting Uncle Denning invited 
his newly made acquaintance to visit him, 
and the invitation was accepted, the stran- 
ger saying that he thought he could tell 
him something about the cbildren yet un- 
found. 

About a week after this curious meeting, 
the son, who seemed to control his emo- 
tions admirably, appeared, uccording to 
promise. It was almost evening when he 
reached the house, and Aunt E'len had just 
got back from a day’s work with a family 
near by. Up to this poist, when visitors 
inquire, Uncle Denning tells the story, 
Aunt Ellen, meanwhile, sitting mute beside 
him; but no sooner does he say, ‘*’Bout 
evening, one night, I see that stranger at 
the gate ’’—no sooner does he say this than 
Aunt Ellen Jays a warning hand on 
his knee, and says: ‘‘Stop right dar 
now, Denning. Dat’s nuff. Now’s my 
turn.” 


Aud now imagine for a little while that 
you are in the low and dusky kitchen, with 
the firelight every now and then throwing 
ared gleam on jthe rough stone walls. 
Uncle Denning, drawn back into the 
shadow, sits mute now in his turn; and 
Aunt E:len is speaking in her curiously 
hushed yet eager voice. 

‘*When I went up to de front do’ to see 
what dat noise was, dar was Denning an’ 
a stranger man sittin’ inde po’ch. I was 
tired out with my work, and my patience 
mos’ gone, too. Dar now, I say to myself, 
dar’s anoder person come round fer his 
lodgin’ a imposin’ on us ’cause we’s too 
good natur’d. I was pretty short wid ’im; 
but law! he didn’t seem to mind dat no- 
how—he had so much ’surance, an’ he 
acted right ’s if he b’longed here. Pretty 
soon he say, ‘Let’s go into de house whar’ 
we can talk to our ease, mo’; an’ as 1’m tol’- 
able hungry, p’r’aps you'll give me sumfin’ 
to eat.’ 

‘*My land! Isay to myself, yo’ tink a heap 
of yo’self, yo’ do! Well, 1 say, Ive been 
done gone away all day, an’ Denning he’s 
keen keeping bach’s ha'l, an’ I dunno if 
dar’s anything in de cupboard or not. ‘Den 
I wish you’d see,’ he say. My land! I 
thinks to myself again, an’ was morn’n in 
two minds ‘bout doing it. Howsomeber, 
Ituk my ole bones down de stair at las’, 
an’ got up a tol’able supper. 

‘©*Yo’r supper’s ready,’ I shouts up de 
stair. Den de men-folks come down, an’ 
dis stranger, he jes’ put into de victuals. 
Gobble, gobble, he went; an’ ask’d fer dis 
thing an’ toder thing as ef de whole was 
his’n. I was pretty well riled, I tell you, to 
see him so ramagious, an’ at las’ I say: 
You’d better get done eatin’, sometime, an 
tell us ’bout de chillun matters, ef you know 
anything bout ’em; but I don’t b’lieve yo’ 
do.’ ‘Well, I do,’ say he. ‘I can tell yo’ 
everything ’bout yo’ chillun.’ 

““*Go ’long, now,’ I say. ‘ Dar’s a many 
said dey knew ’bout de chillun, an’ aftah 
all dey didn’t. I don’t b’lieve you know 
any mo’ than de res’.’ 


***Oh! yes, Ido,’ he say. An’ den he be- 
gan, an’ tole us dere ages an’ dere names; 
whar’ dey was borned, what dey looked 
’ike, an’ all ’bout’em. Den he tole us ’bout 
de Chesters, an’ ole Master, an’ de Lloyds 
—till it ‘peared like he knew mos’ everyfing 
we'd ever done or t’ought of, way back. 
Yo’ better b’lieve I was scairt. I looked 
cross de table to Denning, an’ say: ‘ Who is 
it? Who is dis yere man?’ But he jes’ 
shuk his head. ‘I dunno, no mo’ ’n de 
dead,’ he say. 

«**Come, now,’ says de stranger-man, 
‘come up-sta’s, an’ I’ll tell you mo’ ’bout de 
chillun matters.’ So we sat down in de 
room, an’ he tole things, an’ tole ’em, till I 
say: ‘1 do b’lieve yo’s de debbil.’ At dis, 


“I was mad ‘nuff at dis, an’ to stop his 
surance, I say: ‘O, come, now, yo’ve dug 
dat well deep ‘nuff to fall in, an’ bury up 
yo'self.” Den he kind of shuk hisself to- 
geder, an’ tole mo’ things; an’ at las’ he 
spoke of Richard. ‘Yo’ can’t tell me ’bout 
dat boy,’ Isay, ‘’cause he’sdead.’ ‘Oh! no,’ 
say he, ‘ he isn’t dead.’ 

“*Tell yo’ he 7s,’ I say. *Guess Jknow.’ 
***Oh! no, he isn’t,’ he say. ‘An’ he'll 
eat many a chicken fer yo’ yet.’ 

‘* * How yo’ know I hab chicken?’ I say, 
mighty ’spicious like, all ’t once. ‘Tell yo’, 
Richard Denning’s dead /’ 

‘*He laughed kind a‘low a while, an’ den 
he got up, an’ stood right ’fo’ us. ‘ Father,’ 
he say, ‘I am yo’ son, Richard Denning!’ 
Den he turn to me, an’ he say: ‘ Mother, I 
am yo’ son Richa’d, what’s all alive.’ 

“IT looked at him. My heart (holding 
out both hands a foot in front of her] 
swelled out dat big. I felt as ef I mus’ 
choke. I went up to him, an’ looked him 
in de face. ‘Are yo’ my son Ricbar’?’ I 
say. ‘Yes, mother,’ say he, ‘Iam.’ An’I 
asked him again, an’ he still say ‘ Yes.’ 
An’ den—I lifted him ’way up in my arms 
[N. B. The son weighs 160 pounds, and 
Uncle Denning says that she not only lifted, 
but carried him around the room.], an’ I 
say: ‘J do b’lieve I'll break ev'ry Jone in 
yo’ body, ’cause yo’ keep me on de tenter- 
hook so long!’ 

‘*Den I hugged him, an’ kissed him, till 
he say: ‘O, Moder, don’t Aili me!’ Den I 
ran down-de stair, an’ cried. An’ denI 
rared, an’ I jumped, an’ I hollered. Tell 
yo’, chile, de heart in me was so big dat ef 
I hado’t hollered, ’da burst. ‘O, Lord!’ 
I say, ‘dat I live to see dis day! O, my 
blessed Redeemer! O, my Jesus!’” And 
with the tears streaming down her face, not 
without tears from those who listen, Aunt 
Ellen ends her tale. 

This is but the outline of her story, and 
does it scant justice. Noidea can be given, 
in words, of the dramatic force, the fire of 
her narration. She looks at times like the 
dusky prophetess of her race; and her 
tones, now the lowest audible, now rising 
to a piercing cry, hold the listener motion- 
Jess, spell-bound. Put a scene, an actor, 
like this on the stage—both would be 
famous. It is only a drama in private life, 
yet we all can rejoice in that the lost was 
found and that leng sorrow was turned to 
Joy. 


BRooK yy, N. Y. 





THE CRAZY DANCE. 


BY IONE L. JONES, 








HERE they come with a skip and a prance, 
Harry and Ned and lively Nance. 
And now hurrah! for the crazy dance. 


First they go backward, and then they advance ; 
Each takes a fancy step, looking askance ; 
Then all handa round in the crazy dance. 


The wind stirs the vines on the shaky old manse, 

And tumbles the children —it has a good chance ; 

For there’s nothing it loves like the crazy dance, 
CATSKILL, N. Y, 





A STORY OF A PRINCE AND A 
PRINCESS. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





Tue Princess Gertrude Wilhelmina was 
the darliog only child of Ludwig, King of 
Micklepickle. Some geographers do not 
put Micklepickle down on the map, but it 
was exactly ten miles square, and was once 
a division of Germany. At least that is my 
opinion; for Micklepickle is not an English 
name, and Germany, as every one knows, 
was once divided into many little king- 
doms, republics, duchies and principalities, 

The palace of Micklepickle was the 
pride of the kingdom. It was of pressed 
brick, with terra cotta plaques let into the 
chimnies, and was within a perfect mu- 
seum of sun-flowers, lilies, cat-tails, pea- 
cock feathers, storks, palms and old plates. 
All the furniture was hand-made, and all 
the chair legs had ribbon tied around them 
in double bow-knots. ‘‘It is too utterly 
lovely !” Sir Einzwei, the poet-laureate, 
often exclaimed, as he paced up and down 
the halls meditating upon his verses. 

Of course the Princess Gertrude Wil- 
helmina was petted; but she was not 





spoiled, and she was very pretty, Her 
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hair was a3 yellow as honey, her eyes were 
blue as flax flowers, and her complexion 
was milk white, flushed with pink. Her 
parents were very proud of her; but they 
had somewhat old-fashioned notions about 
a girl’s education, and only desired that 
she be taught to appear well. As there 
are, however, many things about whicha 
princess should know something to appear 
well, the teachers hired to instruct her 
taught her easy lessons in everything then 
taught, while her governess, not to be out- 
done, taught her knitting, netting, cro- 
cheting, tatting, drawn-work,spatter-work, 
feather-work, leather-work, and many other 
kinds of work which I do not know the 
names of. 

On the eastern boundary of Micklepickle 
was the famous Grand Duchy of Rhein. 
steine. It was about as large as ‘‘ Boston 
and vicinity,” and, like Boston again, the 
streets of the capital proper were very 
crooked and the people were very learned. 
Every one of any consequence always 
carried about with him in a big green bag 
his eye-glasses and his documents, so that, 
should he meet a friend, he could entertaia 
him with a poem, an essay, or a treatise. 
The Grand Duke’s residence was an old- 
fashioned square house of red brick. Every- 
thing within it was exactly as it had been 
in the days of the first Grand Duke of 
Rheinsteine, and the back yard was beau- 
tifully laid out into exactly square flower- 
beds, bordered by box. ‘‘Our minds are 
our glory,” often remarked the court as- 
trologer, as he took his morning walk 
among the flpwer-beds. 

An astrologer in those days was a man 
who wrote almanacs, invented patent med- 
icines, and told what was going to happen; 
and Herr Pommelstimpkin was the wisest 
astrologer of his time. His almanacs never 
failed to tell just when it would rain, his 
medicines were famous, especially his 
cough balsam, and when he looked at the 
full moon through the big end of a fresh 
goose egg, he saw what was going to hap- 
pen as plainly as you and I can see our- 
selves in the mirror in the morning. 
When, therefore, the old Grand Duke of 
Rheinsteine suddenly died, and Herr Pom- 
melstimpkin declared the country was in 
danger so long as the young Grand Duke 
Frederick John was unmarried, the state 
counci! at once came together, and sol- 
emnly requested their sovereign to choose a 
wife. 

‘«T,” said the State Secretary, who like 
every one else in the city believed Rhein- 
steine the equal of any power on earth, ‘‘I 
should advise the daughter of the Czar of 
all the Russias.” 

‘She squints,” said the Grand Duke. 
‘* Besides, she would not join our Church.” 

**There is the Crown Princess of Eng. 
land,” said the State Treasurer. ‘* She will 
have a good dowry, and she is well edu- 
cated.” 

*“T know,” groaned the young Duke. 
‘She writes poetry. I really cannot marry 
a poetess. We have a good many, you 
know, in Rbeinsteine.” 

** Yes,” said the Postmaster General 
frowning, ‘‘and they weigh down the mails 
dreadfully. But, my gracious lord, have 
you not a young lady in mind?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Duke with a blush, but 
speaking frankly and boldly as a prince 
ought. ‘I should like to marry Gertrude 
Wilhelmina of Micklep‘ckle.”’ 

‘*My gracious master,” cried the Court 
astrologer, bowing very low. ‘If you will 
please step up-stairs to my study, I will 
show you something which may change 
your desires.” 

Dismissing the council, the Duke fol- 
lowed Herr Pommelstimpkin, though he 
would have preferred to mount his horse, 
and galop over to see the Princess, As for 
the council, each member ran all the way 
home to tell the news to his wife, and ten 
minutes later each one of these ladies told 
the news to her dearest friend. And for- 
tunately the dearest friend of the State 
Secretary’s wife lived in Micklepickle. 

When the astrologer had closed the door 
he gave the Grand Duke a seat before a 
small, twenty-five cent looking-glass, and 
then placed over his eyes a pair of large 
blne spectacles. ‘* Look!” he cried; and 
in a moment the Duke saw a long corridor 
in the Micklepickle Palace. I[t was lined 
with cupboards, each one of which bore a 
label. 








‘Fifteen hundred just-begun tidies in 
number one,” said the astrologer, as if he 
were saying a lesson. ‘‘ Three hundred 
and sixty-one just-begun lamp-mats in 
number two. Twelve hundred and four 
just-begun leather, feather, and hair flow- 
ers in number tbree. One hundred and 
forty-nine just-begun tattings, neitings, 
knittings, and crochetings in number four. 
Number five, you see, contains an un- 
counted lot of just-begun embroideries. 
Have I shown you enough, gracious mas 
ter?” 

‘‘Enough!” echoed the Grand Duke. 
‘* How industrious the lovely Princess is!” 

‘**Um!” sniffed Herr Pommelstimpkin, 
and immediately disclosed a new apart- 
ment inthe Micklepickle Palace. Can- 
vases and sheets of drawing paper, on 
which were just-begun pictures, lined the 
walls, and there was a confusion of fans, 
banners, placques, butter ladles, coal 
shovels, rolling pins, and other silken, 
wooden and porcelain articles, all of which 
bore more or less traces of ornamentation. 

‘*They are very superficial over there at 
Micklepickle,” said the astrologer, taking 
a pinch of snuff. ‘‘ Education, my gra- 
cious master, is something more than dabs 
of things” 

The next instant the Grand Duke beheld 
the Princess, surrounded by her tutors and 
governesses. Each one was trying to teach 
her something, and she anxiously gave her 
attention to them in turn. 

‘* How perfectly lovely she is!” exclaimed 
the Grand Duke, rapturously. 

‘*My august master,” cried the astrolo- 
ger, ‘“‘ lovely is that lovely does. She may 
have an attractive face, and she is no doubt 
kind-hearted; but only on condition that 
she finishes before her marriage what she 
has begun can you safely bring her into 
this duchy. 

‘‘ Finish all those tidies and buttter la- 
dies,” cried the Duke with excitement. 

** Certainly.” 

‘“‘Tney were never worth beginning!” 
said the Duke, and he left the room, quite 
out of temper. 

Thanks to the State Secretary’s wife all 
Micklepickle knew that evening that the 
Grand Duke wanted to marry the Princess, 
and from the King and Queen down, every 
one was pleased. As for the Princess she 
locked shyly into the mirror and blushed, 
and bade her maid Auna Maria do all her 
hair in curl papers. 

But the next morning, instead of the 
handsome Grand Duke, Frau Hoffmann, his 
old nurse, came over to Micklepickle to see 
her twin-sister, Frau Rosenblume, who did 
the Queen’s fine starching. : 

‘The Dake was ill all night,” said his 
nurse mournfully, when she had told her 
sister what her master had seen in the 
astrologer’s room. ‘‘ He confided his grief 
to me, as I have told you; and for that wiz 
ard, Herr Pommelstimpkin, I would send 
him to the wars.” 

‘*We might unravel some, and burn 
some,” said Frau Rosenblume, who was a 
great manager, ‘‘and Professor Paintpotts 
might finish "— 

**No, no, sister; she must finish all,” 
cried Frau Hoffmann. ‘‘There’s no such 
thing as arranging anything comfortable 
with Herr Pommelstimpkin gazing about 
and seeing everything.” 

Now the sisters were somewhat deaf, and 
so talked louder than they knew, and the 
Princess, walking in the garden, overheard 
every word tuey said. 

That afternoon there was a burst of music 
at the city gates, and then up the kénig. 
strasseé came a cavalcade of gentlemen all 
in velvet coats, and plumed hats, and in 
their midst was the Grand Duke. The as- 
trologer rode by his side, clad, as he always 
was,iu a tall blue hat and a long blue cloak, 
embroidered with golden stars. 


The King and Queen immediately 
mounted their thrones, and called for their 
crowns. The Princess bade her maid tie 
back her white gown with a new bluexibbon, 
and there was a great bustling all through 
the palace; for every one wanted to do the 
Grand Duke honor. After supper the 
State Secretary of Rheinsteine called the 
Lord High Chancellor of Micklepickle into 
one of the bay windows, and inquired if he 
would be willing to ask the King amd Queen 
if they would give their lovely daugh‘er tv 
the Grand Duke for a wife. Of course, 








the Lord High Chancellor said he would, 
and the reply of their majesties was: ‘* yes.” 

**Do you say yes, also, lovely and gra 
cious lady?” asked the Grand Duke of the 
Princess. ‘Do, I pray you, and make me 
the happiest of men!” 

‘**I will marry your highness, if, after a 
year and a day, I have finished what I have 
begun,” said the Princess, sadly. 

Everybody stared, and the old astrologer 
was sostartled his wig almost dropped from 
his head. 

‘‘Your serene majesties of Mickle- 
pickle, my lord the Duke, every one, listen 
to me!” he said, after a moment; for he 
was an honest man. ‘ This is all my fault, 
and I made a mistake night before last. 1 
had supposed no one but my lord, the 
Grand Duke, knew of it; but make a mis- 
take in the middle ofa desert, and the 
winds will tell of it. Perhaps, too, I have 
been proud that I have never made a mis- 
take, and pride always goes before a fall. 
When I made my first observations of the 
accomplished Princess, I forgot, and looked 
through the little end of the egg, which al- 
ways gives one a mistaken notion of what 
one sees. There are no small matters ip 
science, as you perceive. But last night ] 
gazed long through the big end of the goose 
egg, and then I saw that even to begin the 
various sorts of work women have invented 
to kill time, would occupy one person a 
hundred thousand years. Instead of doing 
ill, the Princess has shown wonderful ap 
plication. But as these sorts of work are 
of small value, it does not matter whether 
the begun work is finished or not. If, how 
ever, the lovely Princess will perfect her- 
self in spelling, and stocking-darning, and 
will conquer arithmetic as far as Square 
Root she will find life will go easier. As 
Grand Duchess of Rheinsteine she should 
also be able to bound the German states. I 
wish you health, wealth and happiness.” 

Perhaps the astrologer might have been 
punished for this speech, if the moment it 
was done, he had not disappeared, fading 
out in a thin, blue wreath of smoke. 

The Princess carefully fulfilled his re- 
quirements, however, before she was mar- 
ried,and though she never wore blue stock- 

ngs, or talked of ‘‘ologies” in Rheinsteine, 
she was very much beloved. Ofcourse the 
Grand Duke became the Prince of Mick'e- 
pickle, in right of his wife. 

The ‘“‘begun work” was divided into 
what were called ‘‘ year’s tasks,” and was 
given out to orphan girls to be finished. 
Each cupboard-full became in turn the 
fashion, and, though Micklepickle and 
Rheinsteine were long since lost in United 
Germany, I have a fancy that the begun 
work is not done yet, and that is the reason 
that so many young women are now dab- 
bling with brushes and paints and floss and 
crewels. 

It was never known definitely just what 
became of the astrologer. But a great ex- 
pedition was fitted out by England to ex- 
plore Central Africa, about six months 
after the Princess married the Grand Duke, 
and five years later when one man of the 
company found his way back to Europe, 
and told the tale of his comrades sufferings 
and death, he said that the wisest man of 
the party was bitten exactly in half by a 
crocodile, while gazing at the moon through 
the little end of a goose egg. 

** Ah!” exclaimed Prince Frederic John, 
when he heard of it, ‘‘ that surely was Herr 
Pommelstimokin. One can make a mistake 
once too often.” 

TERRE Havre, InD. 
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FAIRY ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 113 letters, 

Quotation from a celebrated Scottish poem. 

My 37, 83, 60, 28, 99, 23, 44, is a species of 
fairy. 

My 48, 65, 101, 24, 10, 55, is a fabulous being 
of unprepossessing appearance. 

My 40, 78, 61, 100, 51, 17, 26, 113, is an epithet 
which Milton applies to him. 

My 4, 33, 23, is a month which has always been 
a favorite with the fairies. 

My 79, 13, 107, 22, 49, 30, is the old-fashioned 
way of spelling an adjective which was often ap- 
plied to it. 

My 59, 75, 90, 14, 7, 36, is a tree which is in 
bloom about the first of this month. 

My 110, 96, 32, 1, 45, is what the fairies eome- 
times bestowed on their favorites. 











My 64, 108, 6, 97, is something which house- 
hold fairies particularly disliked. 

My 41, 67, 111, 18, 54, is what they liked to see 
the kitchen utensils do. 

My 104, 25, 69, 62, 16, is a place about the or- 
dering of which they were very particular. 

My 53, 71, 20, 68, 9, 85, isa part of the house 
which they required to be swept very clean. 

My 95, 42, 15, 81, is an outbuilding which 
was often considered the abode of fairies. 

My 34, 50, 109, 87, were places where many 
fabulous stories have been related. 

My 52, 88, 56, 84, 94, 106, 3, are beings 
which are not fairies, but are no less unreal. 

My 66, 76, 39, 102, 80, 43, is the feeling which 
they formerly excited. 

My 27, 2, 47, is what was sometimes heard 
in houses supposed to be “* haunted.” 

My 91, 57, 103, 74, 5, 105, 82, 70, 46, 58, 86, 
is a name applied to fairies in Normandy. 

My 72, 98, 35, 89, is a person with whom the 
fairies have always been in great favor. 

My 93, 38, 31, 8, isa word descriptive of the 
size of fairies. 

My 12, 73, 63, 29, isa word applicable to all 
fabulous beings. 

My 19, 77, 112, 92, 11, is a Latin word which 
signifies what a belief in fairies has loug since 
come to. Cc. W. K. 


VARIETY PUZZLE, 

1, Iam performed. Cut off my head and I 
am sirgle in number. 

2. Iam a voracious fly. Cut me in twain and 
[am an animal and an insect. 

3. [am atwilled cloth. Cut me in twain and 
[I am an animal and the natural covering of 
bodies, 

4. I lead a wandering life. Cut off a denial 
and I am furious. 

5. I ama part of the neck. Cutoff my head 
and I am a kind of monkey. 

6. Prefix two letters to a mountain, and make 
to hate, 

7. Prefix two letters to explain, and make re- 
leased. 

8. Prefix two letters to employment, and make 
maltreat. 

9. Prefix two letters to depart from, and make 
to set free. 

10. Prefix two letters to a tribe of Indians, 
and make keen. 

11. Prefix two letters to conclusion, and make 
to correct. 

12, Prefix one letter to ponder, and make to 
divert. 

13. Prefix one letter to a writer, and mak: to 
attribute. 

14. Prefix one letter to empty, and make to 
shun, F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. lira. 
ANSWER TO GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Said Georgia to Miss Ann one day 
** Please travel with me far away.” 


“Til go, Sir, if you will agree 
To take Miss Kene-Beck with me.” 


Proceeding East, they stoppei awhile, 
To rest on a Canary Isle. 


For lunch, they took a Sandwich slice, 
And quite agreed *twas very nice, 


To Brussels next they took their way, 
And then, in Russia spent a day. 


They dinedon Z7urkey, served, I think, 
On China painted blue and pink. 


Then for amusement played faroe, 
Quarrelled—and separate ways would ge. 


Misa Ann proceeded to Japan, 
While George a German tour began. 


In Nubia, they met once more, 
And drank Madeira, as of yore. 


Now journeying on their homeward way 
They came, at length, to Cape-Cod-bay. 


Not liking such a fisby smell, 
They went to Bath—then said farewell. 


8. M- R. 
DIAMOND IN RHOMBOID. 
Waits 
Rte . 
8 ILAS8S 
PA Res 
8 etoan 
BEHEADINGS, 


1. M, eat, at; 2,G, rant, ant; 3, G, lover, 
over ; 4, 8, tone, one; 5, C, log, og. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Encyclopedia. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


1, Oranges. 

2. Loire. 

8. Iceland. 

4. Vienna. 

56. Earwig. 

6. Richard III. 
7. Claremont. 
8. Rhine, 

9. Oxford. 

10 Moedeira. 
11. Wellington. 
12, Edward. 
18 London. 


‘ 14. Lion. 
(Oliver Cromwell. 
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Ir you have ever had a touch of this disease 
you will appreciate what is said by the following 
correspondents in reference to the results of 
treatment by Compound Oxvgen : 

Mrs. Margaretta Bair, a Philadelphia lady 
living at 19th and Filbert Streets, says: ‘Nearly 
twenty vears ago, I was attacked by rheumatism, 
I suffered from it for years and was reduced 
almost to a skeleton. My condition led my 
physician to conclude that I could not live more 
than a few weeks. About this time, in 1881, a 
friend bad been wonderfully helped by Com- 

und Oxygen. With hardly a hope of success 

began the treatment. Iam no longer an in- 
valid in any respect. Rheumatism is gone long 
ago.” This is only a specimen. Hundreds of 
letters of similur character are on file in the 
offices of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia ; some of them are printed in full 
in a monograph on *‘ Rheumatism,” and others 
in a volume of nearly two hundred pages, both 
of which vou may receive free by mail for the 
asking.— NV. Y. Witness. 


MACINTOSH GOATS. 


We have just received an impor- 
tation of English Waterproof 
Coats, which we are offering at 


$13.50 each. 


Usual value $16. 


Wa Perego 


128 AND 130 FULTON STREET; 
87 Nassau Street. 


Unique ond Tanall Desigas 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 


NR TPA 


LOW Es. 
fine White ‘Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces...$12 00 
Fine White French Chiua Dinner Sets, 10u pi’cs. 22 00 
Gold-band China [lea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.50; white 7 i 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces....... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.... 3 OU 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs,#20 Ww 

















upwards. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices: 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applicatien. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIKE, 
successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Ceoper Institute.N.Y.City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


sone DWELLING 
> FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Ser-nd St. Phila. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money, 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
by mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 

egant Button Boots, worked button holes, 
in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 
anysize you want. Giveusatrial. Address 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


WISE PURWISHINE. 


Foreign and Domestic 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


Cooper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
















LEWIS & CONGER, 


CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.Wheat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
‘ Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Removed. Pre- 


for the table in ten minutes, 
Ask for A. B. C. B: 


PAT , 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc., to Taz CEREALs 
M'r'e Co., 83 Murray Street, N. Y. 
(Incorpo: 1875.) 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


NEEDLE POINT finish, 
prevents scratching and ren- 
e em durable,a novel- 
ty that is artistic. 
Cribs, Iss 
Fire-irons, Fire-sets, 
and all kinds of Brass 


Goods. 
Manufactured by 
W.T. Mersereau & Co. 
321 Broadway. 


The New Hub Range 


With Mammoth Ash Pan, 






































And Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 





A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


_ Pure air 1s as necessary in the cooking of food as in 
its assimilation after itiseaten. Air to pure must 
be kept in motion, This law is one from which nature 
never varies, and steady currents of fresh air sur- 
round our globe, driving away the vitiated produc- 
tions of respiration, and furnishing every human 
> i @ pure uncontaminated atmosyhere to 
reathe. 

This same law of Nature governs alithe principles 
and practice of cooking. eat and breadin cooking 
give our deleterious gases which are reabsorbed in 
the ordinary ran 
besides dimivishing the weight and shrinking the 
substance of the articles cooked. The Wire Gauze 
Door revolutionizes ali this. by keepin 
circulation of fresh airin the oven. The 
is thus surrounded by a pure, heated atmosphere 
during the process of cooking, and meats are roasted 
and bread baked in accordance with natural laws. 

No odors come into the room, less fuel ig required, 
end tough meats are made tender. Bread baked with 
the Wire Gauze Door does not mould, and pies and 
cakes keep fresh fora sone time. 

‘his Wonderful Door is x 
Hub Stoves and Ranges, and all imitations and sub- 
stitutes are worthless, as it is the Gauzejthat pro- 
duces the results, and no other range can use it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Special circulars 
gladly sent on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers of 
The Hub Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 
52 and 4 UNIon STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


STEAM or HOT ATR 











DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 
AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 
MER? IF YOU DO, SEND TO 
THE RAYMOND FURNACE C0., 
16 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





oven,producing unhealthful food | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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161 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE CO, 


The latest English importations now ready. 


J. CORLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices. 


FR. BECK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS. 


Request an examination of their nianufac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 





ALSO 


ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU.S.OF mm. Great 
Sanitary 


A Wall Covering. 


7 SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the GoLp MEpAL 
——— eee 


REDUCED 
Exhibition, London, 18st. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Desigus Furnished ir 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail. Salesroom, 


Cor. ith Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 














HOTELS. ETC. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 


Chicago aTWee™ wuwauk 
waukee 
Maaison, St. Paul, 
eapolis, palssh, 
Cedar oo Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast, Express Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Far- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 

SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 

of poseen cers. Ite trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS witb trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)l points of interest in 


Wyoming, 
: ph ey. Iifornia, 
a1 fo) 
and British Columbia. 
It is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, snd 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicazo an» Milwaukee ad 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul d Mi lis, 
via FEE meh ATTEN e ets tine. are, Rate 
nts 8 ckets via this line. Maps, X 
Guides, Time of Trains, and alt information ‘will os 


promptly furnished on peaticchon to avy Ticket 
Agent, or to M. HUGHITT, General Manager. 
H.C. WICKE a 


Traffic Manager,Chicago. General Pass. Agent 


‘TA MAN* 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








aa N. 


“ROCK ISLA D GPACIFIG RAILWAY 


reason ©: 


tral position, close relation to prin- 
icago, and continuous lines at 
est, Northwe 








ific. 

ne and branches include Chi- 

Salle, Peoria, Ge Moline 

Davenport, Muscatine, 
aloosa, West Lib- 








erty, lowa Cc 
lanti 


rtown, 
intermediate cities, towns and 


The Creat Rock island Route 
ran’ 


mechani us 
valuable. Its practical operati 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. Th 
r mmodation is unequaled in 

the West—unsu in the world. 

1 Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 

man Palace Parlor and Sleepi Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, A and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 


and Minne- 


oseph, 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


fis, Bt 


&. R. CABLE. 





Pres’ )& Gea’l M'g’r. 








Include a complete line of Camelehair Cloths, for both costumes and wraps, of extra 


quality ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Camel-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
Indian draperies ; and the new silkewarp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 
luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable in and outof mourning. 
None genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varnished Board” showing the grain of the wood, 


which ia the Priestley trade-mark. 





They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 


Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Craw- 


ford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 














Shears, Coasters, Soup 





601 and 608 Sixth Ave., 
1838 and 1340 Broadway. 


(PRICES FROM ONE 


and Spoons, Terrapin Entre Pans, Punch 


TABLE WARES IN SOLID SILVER AND IN BEST ELECTRO 


DOLLAR TO THOUSANDS.) 


Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, Chocolate Sets, Tete-a-Tete Sets, Ice Pitchers, Ice Bowls, Celery Stands, Butter 
Dishes, Casters, Spoon-holders, Toust Racks, Egg Stands, Call Bells, Syru 
Tureens, Gravy Boats, Fruit Stands, Nut Bowls, Card Trays, Salvers, Cake Baskets, Candelabras. Can- 
dlesticks, Carving Sets. Cheese Dishes, Cheese Scoops, Crumb Trays, Crumb Scrapers, Cracker Jars, 
CHILDREN’S OATMEAL BOWLS, TRAYS, CUPS and TABLE SETS, Oyster and Vegetable Dishes 
with patent linings, Corkscrews, Champagne Taps, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Nut Cracks and Picks, Fruit 
Knives, Knife Rests, Peppers and Salts, Ice Cream Knives, Fish Knives and Forks, Biscuit Jars, Gra 

Vodlec, Naphia Rings, Toothpick Stands, Pie Knives, Olive Dishes, Bon-bon Bowls, 

owls, Salad Bowls, Goblets and Fine Table Cutlery. 
here perhaps is not in the United States a more comprehensive collection of Table Wares in fine 
metals than is now displayed in the Departments at 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 36 East 14th St., N.Y., Factory. Walllingiord, Com, 


PLATE. 


Pitchers, Pickle Casters, Soup 
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{Ths Acricuttural Editor wt be glad to reeetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 


wil make this department more vaiuable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel specially wmiterested,) 


REPORT ON GRAPES FOR 1886. 


BY E. P. 








POWELL. 


Lapy—Ripe with me about Sept. 5th.¥ A very 
satisfactory grape, white and sweet, not high 
flavored, put by no means lacking in character. 
In Pennsylvania and Ohio this grape ripens by 
Aug. 25th. The vine is healthy, and entirely 
hardy. The bunches are medium sized, and the 
vines fairly prolific. It is not a rampant grower, 
and never bears such abundant crops as Wor- 
den or Duchess or Delaware, with me. 

Moore’s Earty—Possibly a few days earlier 
than Lady ; but I picked first bunches from both 
the same day. The bunch is large and so is the 
berry ; but Ido not like the grape as well as I 
do Worden or Concord, all of the same color ; yet 
for early market it is valuable, Tue skin of 
the grape is tender, otherwise it is without 
blemish, for it never mildews. 

LinpLey—Sept. 10th. This is a delicious 
*grape ; but I cannot say as much for it as I have 
before. The bunches are loose and straggling, 
and as for profit, it cannot compete, except that 
itis early. The berry is large, and the vine 
very healthy and clean. The color is a bright 
red. The quality ir very fine. 

Massaso1T—From 10th to 12th of September. 
This grape was slightly affected with black spots 
on the fruit. lt is a fine grape, with large clus 
ter well set and a vine thoroughly hardy. I lke 
it very much. Color is very similar to Lindley. 

Martua—September 15th to 20th. This grape 
is a fine grower, entirely hardy and prolific. 
The bunches are good size and well set. But 
there is not quite character enough to the berry, 
and the color is a dull greenish white. 

DucuEess—September 15th to17th, A magonifi- 
cent long bunch of high character. The color 
is bright, the flavor sparkling. The.vine grows 
well, but is not quite hardy. However, if laid 
down it will endure our severest winters with 
little damage. Certainly the damage has not 
been serious during the Jast two extraordinary 
winters. As Ihave no mildew on any grapes I 
cannot say that Duchess will not mildew in 
other localities. 

“Prentiss —This grape I was quite disap- 
pointed with the firat year of its fruitage. The 
fruit did not mature well. But I like 1t better, 
much better. This year it is ripe close on with 
Duchess. The bunches are compact and plenty 
of them ; a bright golden color and of fine char- 
acter. Yet I do not believe the Prenties will do 
well in all localities, It cannot compete with 

Duchess in point of size of bunch, or in prolific 
fruitage. 

Worpen —September 12th to 20th. The 
Worden is a black grape, of better quality than 
tlie Concord, and a larger berry. Itis a rich, 
free grower, entirely healthy, and an enor- 
mously heavy cropper. It is satisfactory every 
way; and then it is ripe from one to two weeks 
ahead of Concord. I like it better and better. 
It is in great demand by purchasers for table. 

Hersert—It is very similar to Worden, but 
less rank growing. The bunches average a 
good deal emaller so far with me, and it is far 
less prolific. It is three to five days later than 
Worden. It is one of the best early black 
grapes ; but with the Worden on hand the latter 
is preferable. 

WILper is one of Rogers's seedlings that an 
inexperienced eye cannot distinguish from 
Barry ; and it is not quite as good a grape to my 
taste. Both are black, and have no very special 
claims to a place in the vineyard, considering they 
do not ripen ahead of Concord. 

A.uen’s Hysrip —A delicious white grape that 
may very wisely be planted wkere the grower 
will lightly protect the vine in winter. Ripe 
about Sept. 20th. 

SaLem-—-another of Rogers’s seedlings—not 
thoroughly ripe till Sept. 25th. The bunch 18 
generally well formed and the berry large. It 
is not pure flavor, but is sweet and juicy. The 
Salem, Maseasoit, Agawam No. 30 and Lindley 
are all red grapes with points of similarity. 
Massasoit and Lindley earliest. Vine of Salem 
needs protection. 

RoceErs’s No. 30—Ripe Sept. 25th. Rather late 
in ripening, but a delicious grape, like some(of the 
hot-house varieties. The vine is hardy, a good 
grower, bears wel), a full bunch of light red 
color, One of the best of Rogers’s to plant in 
vineyards. 

Barry—Ripe September 20th to 25th, and a 
really good black grape of fine bunch, The 
vine is not as hardy as Worden. I do not care 
for many vines of this sort. 

AcawamM—This is a large, rich, red grape, 

pe about September 20th to 25th. The bunches 
are not all well shaped, but the crop is heavy. 

The vine is stont, kealthy, hardy and rampant. 

WaLTER—Sept. 20th. A red grape of really 
fine bunch, quality and character. The vine ia 
hardy and grows well, bearing compact, hand- 
some bunches that attract you and make it a 


BriaHton—I have fruited as yet but one vine, 
and cannot speak fully of the ripening; but it 
is a remarkably fine grape. My vines are grow- 
ing very strongly. It is reasonably hardy, but 
should be laid down in winter. 

The following varieties I can only report on 
as to growth: Ulster Prolific, Empire State, 
Jefferson, Vergennes, all of which are doing 
well ; and I shall add to the Jast three at least. 

PockLisGTon —Sept. 20th to 25.h. There is no 
mistake about it—this grape has been under- 
estimated. It is a large grape, fine cluster, 
hardy vine, good grower, and improves year by 
year. The color is fine, a bright yellowish 
green, and has a bloom. Some do not seem to 
get a good rich fruit from Pocklington; I do, 
and shall plant more. 

Nracara—Tbis is a hardy vine, good grower, 
fine bunch, very prolific; but the grape leaves a 
bad taste_in the; mouth, and is not the coming 
grape. 

I have also Green’s Golden, Hayez, Eldorado, 
in growtb, not yet fruited; and they promise 
well. Iona, of course, I grow and nurse care- 
fully ; for without exception it is most delicious. 
To eat it is to drink the finest wine : but it must 
be covered in winter. The fruit is not for mar- 
ket, Itisas brittle to handle as eggs. Ripe 
with me about Sept. 25th. Goethe I also grow 
for home use when I can getit in good condi- 
tion. It is a musty, rich, peculiar flavorid 
grape, but of no value in the vineyard in the 
Northern States, and unfit for any position ex- 
cept the most favored. As for date of ripening 
allowance of several days must be made for 
location, trimming, etc. I have Concords that 
ripen by Sept. 20th; others not till Oct. 5th. 
There is also a difference of five or more days 
with different years. 

But what shall I plant hereafter? My next 
additional planting will be Empire State, 
Worden, Pocklington, Hayes, Lady, Vergennes, 
Walter, Duchess, Jefferson, Early Victor. 

Mr. Geo, W. Campbell, originator of Delaware 
and Lady, and whose judgment is equal to his 
honesty, reports this year very strongly in favor 
of the Francis B. Hayes or Hayer, as it should 
be called. With him it ripened August 28th ; 
for this locality and for Massachusetts it would 
ripen September 5th. It is a white grape and 
to his taste the ‘* best and purest flavored of al] 
the Concord seedlings.”” The growth he reports 
as much like Martha, 

For asmall home garden I would recommend 
to plant Pocklington, Worden, Vergennes, 
Massasoit, Lindley, Delaware, Duchess, Lady, 
E. Victor, Empire State, Walter, Brighton, Jef- 
ferzon—a baker’s dozen. If you wish @ jot of 
grapes with least trouble and most neglect take 
Worden and Lady and Agawam—especially Wor- 
den; but Lady must get a good growth before 
you neglect it. Cover your sheds with Concord, 
Worden, etc. If south of forty-two degrees run 
them up trees like elms and ash. There is noth- 
ing so fine for porches and walls as grapes. I 
have a vine that runs around my house seventy- 
five feet in one direction and forty in another, 
shading the windows and shielding the walls 
from hot sun. A baro covered with vines is an 
object of beauty. The profits may be equal to 
that from acow. The fruit is one of the health- 
iest, and a3 a mere object of beauty is equal to 
the finest of all ornaments. I grow the best of 
the witd grapes for arbors to shelter ceats in. 
Their fruit is best of all for jelly. 

I find it necessary each year to considerably 
modify and change my list of preferred varie- 
ties, This involves vexatious replanting in some 

cases; but the above record for this part of the 
country or good grape soil is reliable, and is 
helpful anywhere. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


_ 
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FROM MONTANA. 


BY THE REV. F. D. KELSEY. 











My recent article in your estimable journal 
bears evidence of the far-reaching influence of 
Tue INDEPENDENT; for a letter has reached me 
from Michigan, making several inquiries from 
a practical farmer, who thinks this the land for 
him, 

He is thirty-two years of age and his wife 
twenty-seven, and they are engaged in the dairy 
business in Michigan. He writes to know how 
near Helena he can obtain a homestead. Near, 
and yet far off. Near, but not practicable. The 
homesteads, such as one needs and muat have, 
are not to be snatched up now as ten years ago. 
The problem is complicated by the necessity of 
finding a place where he can get water for irri- 
gation. These desirable spots envious eyes 
have already discovered; nevertheless many 
good spots yet remain, and may be obtained if 
a man have the time and means to search for 
them. But a good thing in Montana is of 
money-value as in Michigan, 

Will the homestead grow vegetables necessary 
from the start? Yes, indeed, if you have water 
to irrigate. None better can be found the world 
over. 

Cost of necessaries of life? Rents are enor- 
mous, flour nearly as cheap in Helena as in 


cent, higher, according to circumstances; most 
fruits, except currants and berries, sre ‘rought 
in on the railroad and are high in price. 
Building material? Trees, lumber, and brick, 
according to circumstances, and vary in cost 
according to the distance to be drawn. 

Would dairying near Helena pay? Indeed it 
would ; also the poultry business would richly 
repay. Milk 10 cents per qt.; butter from 40 
to 80 cents; eggs from 40 to 80 cents. 

Fuel used? Wood, 86 to $8 per cord in the 
city; Montana cual (soft) about $8 per ton; 
Pennsylvania coal abou’ $23 per ton, 

Timber on homesteads? No indeed. All tim- 
ber comes from the mountains and river banks ; 
pine, fir, etc. 

Products, soil, climate? Grains, vegetables, 
berries, currants, hay, cattle, sheep, horses, 
gold, silver, lead and a sturdy race of bright, en- 
terprising men. The soil is richest of the rich 
in valleys and plains; wherever water can be 
run upon it, grand are the yields obtained. 
Climate the best possible for many people, and 
from June 15th to December 25th, it is not to 
be excelled anywhere. The nights always cool; 
the winter short but severe in cold; yet one 
never feels better than during our few weeks of 
severe cold weather, when the sun shines pever 
brighter and not a breeze stirs, Forty below 
zero is far more comfortable than zero weather 
in New England or Michigan. January is apt 
to be rather low down the thermometer; but 
February is like the most beautiful spring 
weather. March and April are liable to be our 
dreariest months and damp. Then comes the 
weather a delight to all. 

Price of cows? Average about $40. Young 
stock about #25. Ordinary day laborers about 
$2 50. Good span of horses $250.00. Cayuse 
or Indian breeds of horses, much used here, can 
be nought from $20 to $40 each. 

**Do you advise ms to come”? How can I? 
Because Montana is good for men in general 
does not prove that a man who is doing well in 
the East should throw away his sure thing for 
an indefinite thing here. Let a man contem- 
plating the change come here on an emigrant 
ticket, and look around and decide for himself. 
Grand possibilities are here. Whether you are 
the man toimprove them, even if you see them, 
depends on yourself, Immense fortunes will be 
developed here in the next ten years—but you, 
my brother, might not get them. Come, if you 
will, and welcome; but come with well-consid- 
ered plans, purposes, and decisions. Men of 
mind, of character, of will force, have a grand 
future before them in the Far West and Mon- 
tana. 

HELENA, MONTANA. 


HYACINTHS. 


Tuose who have failed to flower hyacinths at 
Christmas often wonder how large quantities of 
bulbs are treated. The Horticuliural Times 
describes as followa the method used by one of 
the most successful growers of hyacinths in 
Europe: 

“The bulbs are potted early in September in 
a compost of fresh loam and sand 1n the pro- 
portion of two of the latter to ten of the former, 
to which is added an equal quantity of rich soil 
which has been once used, but which contains 
enough fertilizing matter to leaven the whole— 
the hyacinth, despite assertions to the contrary 
by our gardening contemporaries, not requiring 
very much assistance in this respect—the chief 
object being to secure sound bulbs in the first 
place. When the bulbs are potted they are set 
on beds of ashes and covered all over at once 
with cocoanut fiber to a depth of between three 
and four inches. About the middle of Novem- 
ber the beds are uncovered, and all k nds enum- 
erated below, which are started about one inch 
ont of the bulb, are placed in a house. the tem- 
perature of which is kept at about 60°, with a 
rise of 10° for sun heat. In about a month 
Homerus and La Precosa are in bloom, followed 
by La Tour D’Auvergne, General Pellissier, 
Amy, Blanchard, Grand Vedette and Charles 
Dickens, and although not so fine as those that 
come later, yet they are beautiful objects, and 
form an important factor of the enormous flower 
trade. Onthis subject the following remarks 
are also worth notice: There is no necessity to 
useany special make of pots for hyacinths ; but 
it is very desirable notto have them too large, 
as, however fine the flower spike may be, if the 
plant is growing in a pot exceeding five inches 
in diwmeter it will not look well. In no case 
should six-inch pots be exceeded; on the other 
hand it is wrong to suppose that bulbs require 

very rich soil and a small amount of root space 
only. Clean pots are desirable, anda moderate 
quantity of drainage. When potting, the ‘soil 
should not be pressed very hard below the base 
of the bulb, but it may be made as firm as hard 
pressing can make it on the surface, Experi- 
enced growers are aware that if the soil 
is much rammed below the bulb the roots can- 
not readily penetrate it, and then the bulb 
is uplifted from its seat by the roots and 
forced upward; if, on the contrary, the roots 
find a fairly open medium, they readily descend 
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avorite, I shall plant more, 


‘he coat East; clothing from thirty to fifty per 


and fix the bulb in the position in which it was 


good hyacinths, arranged according to their 
various shades of color. The single varieties 
are, for the most part, preferable to the double 
ones, but there are among the doubles a few so 
meritorious in point of color that a limited num 
ber of them is given. Double reds of varioug 
shades comprise Bouquet Royal, Czar Nicholas, 
Koh-i-noor and Lord Wellingon. Single reds. 
Charles Dickens, Emmeline, Madame Rachel 
Norma, Robert Steiger and Von Schiller. Dou- 
ble whites: Anna Maria and Sceptre d'Or, 
Single whites: Alba superbissimsa, Baroness 
Van Tuyll, La Candeur, Grand Vainqucur, 
Madame Van der Hoop and Voltaire. Double 
blues: Blocksberg, Garrick, Van Speyk and Lord 
Raglan. Sing!e blues: Argus, Baron Van Tuyll, 
Charles Dickens, Czar Peter, Grand Lilas, King 
of the Blues, Uncle Tom and William I. Single 
yellows : Bird of Paradise and‘Ida. As soon as the 
bulbs are potted they should be taken to a posi- 
tion in the open, where the po‘s can stand on firm 
bottom, so that worms cannot enter them. Place 
them close together, and then cover them with 
a thick layer of either cocoa fiber or coal ashes, 
Fiber is preferable, as itis much cleaner than 
ashes. Whatever material is used to cover 
them must be of sufficient thickness to prevent 
the bulbs from rising when they begin to make 
roots. A layer of coal ashes, three inches 
higher than the pots, seems to be all that is re- 
quired. Six weeks is the usual time allowed for 
them to remain in darkness; but in the case of 
bulbs not required to flower early, a week or 
two longer under the covering will do them no 
herm, Whenever they are uncovered they 
hould be taken to acold pit or frame, and be 
gradually inured to light. From this pit they 
may be drafted to the furcing or greenhouse, as 
desired. Hyacinths are much benefited by fre- 
quent supplies of liquid manure. The length 
and size of the flower spike is thereby increased, 
and moreover a darker shade of green is given 
to the leaves. Those required to flower early 
should be introduced into a warm greenhouse 
temperature early in November, and the heat 
should be raised gradually to sixty-five degrees, 
which will bring them into flower early in Janu- 
ary, if not before.”—Ladics’ Floral Cabinet. 





STORING ROOTS IN PITS AND 
CELLARS. 


In storing carrots, first select all your ri- 
pened ones, keeping them separate, as they 
will be the ones fed up to the middle of next 
June. The smaller ones should be set apart 
for winter use. If you must “pit” them, 
select the most sandy ground you have for 
the purpose ; 1f all sand or gravel, so much the 
better, as frost will not penetrate either to any 
depth. Mark your ground four feet wide, and 
any desired length. Stretch a line, and mark 
out with back of spade to intended pit; from 
this excavate a trench one spade deep and two 
feet wide. On your bed lay enough soil or 
sand to raise it eight inches; when setiled, it 
will be about six. On this lay very light brush, 
ust sufficient to coversoil (birch or beech is 
jest; but anything like it will answer). Form 
the outside walls of your largest roots, keep- 
ing crowns to the outside. Next, inside row, 
ay the end of roots to crown of first row, thus 
forming a wall of roots, filling the inside indis- 
criminately. If time can be spared, it will 
look better to compact them by laying them 
straight, as you build the outsides and one 
end. Keep drawing in regularly, which is 
easily done by placing each layer outside, just 
resting on edge of crown of preceding row or 
layer. Thus you will make them as straight a8 
a bricklayer will lay a brick wall. A most es- 
sential point for their keeping well is, as you 
build, when every eighteen inches high, to lay 
some of this brush (same as bottom) length- 
wise and crosswise, sufficientiy thick so that 
the next layer will not touch the other, and 80 
on to the top, finishing out to a peak. This 
brush carries off all over-heat. If you cannot 
obtain brush, do not make your pit over three 
feet wide. When finished, put on straw one 
sheaf thick all round and on top. 

When the straw is on, mark your ground one 
foot wide from bottom, so that your pit will be 
straight. In laying up your soil, on no account 
tramp it (which I have frequently seen done) 
as the looser the soil the more frost it will ex- 
clude. At every ten feet, as you fill up, place 
a sheaf of straw, butt on the roots, to carry off 
all foul air from the pressure of earth against 
it. It will look very small when finished. 
Turn top down and tie with string. A pit 
built in the above-described manner keeps cal 
rots when the thermometer is 28° below ZeT 
Should your locality go 40° below, I should 
advise covering all over wi.h leaves or licter, 
laying heavy brush against the material, t0 
prevent the wind blowing it away. There aré 
more roots lost through over-heating than bY 
frost. 

There are but few farms that do not have 
buildings on them to which a root-house can 
not be attached at little expense. The 1abor 
attached to pitting annually would more ths? 
pay the interest of capital invested. For in 
stance, last fall, just about this time, I had n0 
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or build. On t-is place there was a bridge 
twenty-four feet wide. with an opening at bot- 
tom niaeteen feet wide, on? side a stone abuat- 
ment, the other side a brick wall of a stable 
and coach house. Twelve feet from ground to 
bridge bottom, to prevent horses and cattle 
from going through, hanging bars were at- 
tached As it was. it looked very unsizhtly, 
to say the least. I built a 16 inch hollow wall 
at each end, leaving an opening between the 
pricks of four inches. Against the biick wal 
and abutment I put 3 by 4 hemlock studs, 
sheathing with hemlock rough b-ards, thas 
giving me an ajr-chamber all round of four 
inches ; matched bo irds, as a roof, runnivg to 
peak under the center of the bridge, resting 
on 4 by 4 hemlock, leaving an openiag of two 
feet squ r- on the roof each side of the bridge ; 
a shoot was made to fit this opening. 1 could 
then dump from cirts and wagons directly 
into my bins, The interior, when finished 
was 22 feet long, 11 feet wide. und 10 feet 
high, with a drain under all of 12-inch plank 
at bottom, and on it rough heml ck boards. 
This gives perfect ventilation all through. 
One sash, wito four 8 by 10 glass, was placed 
on the north end. and d»uble doors at the 
south end: passage way, three feet, with six 
bins on each ride; bins partitioned off with 2 
by 8 studding ; boards in front go into slides. 
When filling, I can put then in as [ fill up. 

Iam not afraid of cold; (am:f heat. From 
this cellar, pl in and simple, I fed roots up to 
the middle of June, without their sh wing a 
sprout, and had weather 20° below zero. I 
have built very mwuy elab wate root-cellars, to 
eorrespond with other buildings ; but for keep- 
ing roots this, I think, is the best I have ever 
built or seen, and so say others. The great 
trouble with root cellars is that the bins are 
too large ; they do not have sufficivnt ventila- 
tion, and hive solid walls. 1 weut into root- 
eellara last December. Mangolds beets, car- 
rots, Swedes and potatoes were sprouted from 
slarting to four inches long ; cellar as warm as 
akitehen, ani so sm led. Let tho.e who have 
large bins, ‘n +t: ring tveir roots, as they fill in, 
put bru h betwe -n each layer of .wo feet, and 
venti'ate to 28° if possible. 1 keep mine rang- 
ing about the freezing point, which 1s easily 
done when you pack right, and are master of 
ventilation. Odor will tell you if any are beat- 
ing; if so, turn all over. 

I should have said that, in making your pits 
outside, select a full rorthere exposure. When 
full south, it isthe thaw‘ng by day and freezing 
at night which do sthe harm If your sits get 
no sun a° anv time, the 'onger and better will 
they keep. Potatoes for spring use I prefer 
keeping ix pits They come out much fresher 
than from cel'ars. Al roots can be saved as 
above.—GERALD Howart, in ‘ Cultivator.” 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATICN. 


Our agricultural colleges are just now targets 
for much ebarp criticism, becuuse the course of 
instruction is broadened out to embrace subjects 
which seem to hove little relation to ‘he cultiva- 
tion of crops. Many of the critics, who do most 
of their form work 1m the newspapers, seem to 


be distr: ested because the s'udevts are sikely to. 


gain some through mental discipline, They fear 
that young m+n who receive substantial intel- 
keeiual training W.Ji abandon the farm. While 
not asserting it in set terms, the underlying as- 
sumption of their argum: nt is thata tiller of the 
soil ought to kno ¥ littie besides the art of culti- 
Vatipg crops. He should be an expert at wield- 
ing the hoe or guiding the plow, but if he 
koows anvtniog of history, general literature or 
Other subj-cts wbic are classficd und«r the 
Seneral nume of the Humapities, he wii! to that 
extent be uvfitted for agricu'ture. No ove with 
the ordivary coll-giate educaion takes to 
farming, they sav, or to anv otber “* ,ractical” 
Calliug. Liberal education, so-called, draws 
boys away from the farm, and what is primarily 
demanded 1s something that will anchor them 
there, 

Now it is to be observed that few of these 
frities are themrelyes makiug a livelihood on 
the fary, and couid not be induce’ to embrace 
the occupation which tucy are so avxious for 
the boy to tske bold of Many of tiem, if pre- 
Rented with a well-stocked farm, would starve 
to deatn in a year or 80, if they bad no other 
Means of suoport. These vewspep-r farmers 
4nd pohtical farmers are the ones who insist on 
the digni-y of aericuiture and cbaract r ze it 98 
the most noble of calliugs, and vet toey asserc 
that a tiberal educition uofits a min for this 
Blorious work, 1: 18 ulso to be noted that none 
Of those eritica sta’e in a d finite way jut what 
thould be tauzht ia agricultural scooo's. Not 
one of them. sv far as we bave seen, has laid 

wo ary curriculam, and tt might be instruc- 

to examine a course of 8 udy evolved by 
88 the ideal one for an agricultural 
6. 

Certainly this would be no easy tesk. A thor- 
Rb farmer should know some ch mietry:ani 
Jeb farmer can be enongh of a chemist to 

Make an Svalysis of any soi), fertiliz r, or form 
» UDless he should devote himself to tbe 
Continually, He shonid know something 





of the anatomy and phvsiology of bis stock. He 
sbould be able to study with intelligenve the 
destructive and the be!pful msects whch meet 
him at everv turn. H- should be familiar with 
the general laws of plaut growth. He should 
know something of the rocks from which the 
soi! of his acres has been made. He needs a 
rudimentary training in many patural scienver, 
but be cannot be av expert ia allor any. What 
he wants are gen ral priacrples, and be must 'rust 
to others to do the fine work in chemistry,geol gv, 
zoology, botany, entomology, and the hke. la 
connection with these scientific studies why not 
give the basis of a broad general culture? If 
such training mak«s men of wider symp. hies, 
and enables them to wicld a witer influenc , 
why “eay it to one who is to pars bis lifeona 
farm? A merchant or bavker with such a mep- 
tal discip'ine may not be aiaded by it directly in 
the prosecution of his business, but he is a man 
of more consequence and higher repute, and so 
wouid be a farmer, 

The details of farm work are to be Jearned on 
afarm. Agricuitural schools whicn teach the 
art of farming as distinct from the sci-nce of 
agriculture, jus: as industrial scnoois iwatruct 
boys in any mechanical! trace, are institutions of 
different grade. Agricultural coileges should 
not be called upon to give instruction largely in 
the mechanical details of farm work. Tarir 
expensive ¢qa'pment can be put to bigber use, 
Men cf mark 1m various fields of sci nce are not 
needed to do the work of farm laborers. If 
agricultural colleges turn out graduates who are 
well grounded in agricultural science, avd wh», 
in addition, are meo wi h a graspof mind which 
enables them to fiil places which give them 
larger opportunities for usefulness then the 
farm now »sfford-, they sre doing good work. 

Toat the farm does no offer an saequate field 
for the activities of the «nt rprising vraductes 


is the fanit of agriculture aud nut of tue col- 
leges.— Philade'phia Press, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........88 00@40 00 
Lister 4roa.’ Sveciaities : 
standard Sup: rpbosphate.... 37 90@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 3¢ 00@85 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............-.- 81 00@83 50 
Crescert Bone...... 29 O1@31 50 
Potato Fertulizer. .. 
Tobacco - 
Buck vbeat * . 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 3 








eereeeee 


eoceeee 47 00@50 0 












Tobacco Fertilizer........ 00@35 00 
naw Bone Snperphosphate, 
per 2, oe aeinenigeiat 00@35 60 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs........... 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
ae 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, ver 2,000 Ibs - 89 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@2s U0 
J. M. Pearson’s speriaities : 
Lmoire State Superppospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Boue.......... 32 v0 
Mapes #. and P. G. Coe 3 Specialties : 
SOC AGNI. ccccccccccsccces 46 00 
Corn  céenctetenesheous 44 00 
Le ee 48 00 
Compiets “A” Brand ........ 38 wi 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. ou 30 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Poosvho- P-+ruvian Guano.. ii 36 00 
Alkaline Phoephate.......... 25 001) 
Concevtrated Plant Food.. 28 v0 
H. J. Bak-r & Bros,’ Specialties : 8 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat sa ikededcaciianniicels 47 50 
Cabbage “ eninmiiiiinds 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer ...... . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Wilhams, Ulark « Uv.'> speciai- 
ties: 
Americus Sone Supervhosphate 38 00 
Roya: Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Pota:o Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... R 35 90 
Americas Pure Bone Meai.... 38 00 
ASHES.— We quote 4@4 cents for vot and 
5@5% for Peart 











AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT KOME. 


Our mothers, wives an? dauvhters! Home is not 
home at al] without them Yet they ma es and 
leave the house silent and aad any day. 





they are jew, potenes and 
They ure tick. Puta bottle of 


Dr. Rennete%s FAVORITE REMEDY 


on the shelf and tell them use it. Thecolor will 
cme bick to their cheek-~a d the laugh to their lips, 
C » plaints are linked tovether, Tf 

by Nature. G»ton- disease and you will have others, 
Dr. David Kenneds’s Favorite Remedy 13 


The Greatest Imaginab!e Blessing. 


It is adapted to allages and both comes, affording re- 
hef_'n #ll cass cansed by moor ty of theblood, such 
as Kidnevand Liver Complainta, Conxtn ation and 
yeakLes-es vec 'hartowomen. No eufferer should 
despa ras long as this rem: dy remains untried 
DR.D KENNtDV's “AVOKR TE REWEDY, 
Prevared at Rundout, N.Y. Sold by all arugzists. 
81 a bottle; six for 85. 
Have 


Ysa CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Bronchitis, Asthma Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay. it hascured wrod of the worst cares, aud isthe best 
remedy forallaffectionsof the throat and lungs, and “is- 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails, $1, at lrnggists 


HINDERCORN The Best Cure fur Corns, 


&c. 15 cts. at Druggists. 














NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishwent 18 one of the oldest ma best- 
suown Shoe Stores in_ tke city. Men’s, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all sinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and _ ver y, lavest 
stvies, are here - i coustaut exhibition. The bnsiness 

as fen ANT RELL for 
sore py a ned ‘of ‘a century, on he. » souaier, eee 

an 


of * « 
best fas ily trade is, respectfully srvie tea, Urdera 
ale lal 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW j MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturinw Company (which 
has sold over seven miiliou s*aing machines) has 








ewine 
Machine For sale on oa Saguatae at any of our 
five thousana branco 


The Siiger Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Jauare. New York. 


STANDARD BOSS CHURN 
—AND- 


WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 


The best churn in the World. A 
Pechild can wor . No churn 
cleaned 50 eas No dashers—no 

addies. Makes ten per cent more 

utter. One churn at wholesale 
price where we have a0 agente For 
price and core CY 
McDERMAID & ALL EN, 
M’f'rs. Rockford, TM, 


FFA SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST 

, * y cS, ola Mega i] _ rons _— rere 

competing ne Peace scales. te ed IMP He ; pales, MENTS 

BEST VALUE for "TOUR MONET. full particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable. Lasting. 
Manufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
ful) weixht of fernlizing waterial. Mort flattering 
results weve u-ed side Sy side with other prevara- 
tiors. Where there are vo agents for the-e Fert 1- 
iz-rs, orders direct to the manuf cturer will ive 
promot attention, JOHN M. PEARSON, Budson m,N Y. 


NISIRWATER 


PIPE, 
Send for catal 


s N “8 
THE WECES BURT URES ISR ix 
Braman, Dow a co. Boston, Ag’ts for New England, 





Patentees and M 























FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED AT 
EXHIBITIONS, 
* More agreeable to the taste and 
HUSB AW D’s maller Goee Shaw other Masnens. 
negiste und country 

CALCINE D 8 =. in ve omy, with RS 

(for, vist red i abel attache , with- 
MAGNESIA. mut whch none is genuine. 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, Jr., Phila., Pa. 
Cured WITHOUT MEDICINE. Healthy sleep for Be lee; re 
less. A new and ee discovery. For pamphlet,: 
dress Kuerene Pearl. 23 Uoion Sauare, New York, 

This common and annoying disease,so prevalent 

in the United States, is = spoodity and perma- 
nently cured by the u 
ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 

Not a quack or care-all al but a positive ome for ot bn 
pers matipation, Indigestion and Sick Headache, 

ninediate rvlief after the immoderate use of Aleoholle Stim. 
ulants or Tobacco. If vour druggist does not keep it, send 


direct to the Company. Treatise on Diseases of the Stomach, 
free. Price $1 per box. post-paid. $5 for six boxes. Audress 


THE INDEPENDENT 


bas for saie the folowing named fine Stee! Engrav- 
‘mys and tus ‘oliowims Publications, which will be 
sent, postoait . any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices 24.00d- 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of BNCC, WEBS... cccccc..-ccccccscersessscocccee OS 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ani) attested 

by F. B. Carventer, the Artist. ind A. H 

Ritcnie. the Engraver énesess: Compe 2 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SfaTES 

GARR, GRRE... noscecscccccsscoccossocctasate sesees 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed py A. H. 

Ritchie. the EnaraveF........scccccccscccccsccce 0e 
EX-PRESIDENT 0.8 GRANT. Size, t¢x®.... 1 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. 8120, (6x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENL SCHUYLER COLFAX 

BIZ, WAW..... 0.00000 ceccee 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x20,......00000.. 3 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size. 16xdv............... 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and wil) be sent, postpaid. on recent ofthe money _ 
The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN * 

By Frank B. Carventer. Bound in Vloth * 

360 pages, Price.. coee 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages. 
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tobe to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New You hy’ 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 




















PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
+2 Numbers (postaze £FOO).cccccccccce o+emseee- 3 OD 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free. 225 
26 a (6 wos.) sd ooee 2 5O 
17 ° (4 mos.) ” 100 
13 (8 mos.), cececescccccccse «63S 
4a = ( month), eacccccccccecese «6D 
2 a @ weeks), ? 
1 Numper () week), ” 


One subscription two years............. 
Two ) subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
sseeseceeses & OD 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MITRE... cocecersececcccccenssesesssscessesers « 2 OD 
One subscription three years. 












muttance...... Settine soncenes © ceccgecccoccccsoccccs OS OD 
One supscription four years... ........c000.----. 8 60 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


ey 





1000 
One subecrivtion five years.................<« «e020 OD 
ADy number over five at the same rate, invari. 


ably with one remittance, 

Posta.e to any Forewn Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENT?® OB POSTMASTERS 4T CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and tous 
learn its value, we offers month’s suvscription asa 
“Tral Trip,” tor 3) centa, which can pe remitted by 
postage stamvs. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subseriprons will be stoppea at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Kree upon Application. 

G2” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tap 
INDEPENDENT. 

&@-Rewattances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERKD LETTER, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually ' 
tection against losses by mail, and s+ —~ = 

ied to resister retters whenever requested tu do se 
cn anees by Postal Notes at t the risk of the 

No names entered on the subdserpti 
the money in advan escinmapbinst 

SUBMORL ER> are portion ly requested to note 
the expiration of their su ert mtions, — is alwe 
the paper onthe o snow ad dress | abel en the last page 

to renew two or weeks previo 
Bee es cirats on, 60 that no loss of numbere may 


OTHE RE apoerrT = the Jones isa Re ranciens fees 
for the te pts for an 4] 
remi ~ A are indicated 
= on the little y 
which change 


received. But at or ae ty 
thereceipt rie be cent by mall aft . ” ¥ 
Menare, & 00., No. ise Fleet Rereet, 


are our ents 1 in 5 aneee to rece; 





PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon. Ohio. 
cAFNESS, Ite cansee, ou anew ana sne- 
cessfnl CORE ot your own 
home, by one who was deaf twent:-eieht vears 
| Snape yg by most of the noted speciali«ts witbout 
nefit. Cured himxerf in_three months, and 
since ote hunureds uf others. Full particulars sent 

on anplication 
T.8. PAGE, MNO. 41 West 21*t St.. New York City 





IMPERIAL EGG FCCD. 


ENS n ay he fed to nroduce exvs as well as cows 
c#n be fed to wh. hoon. m lk, If your ne ghbor = 
getting two or three times as many evvs #8 vonae 
cu will prubablv learn, ‘ y- Rae nba rooD he is to 
ng bis fowls with IMP. 
contains a}! the ~ An, ya — Be, he exes 
and stimu ste them to lay, The cost is trifling—about 
abalf cent a seek rer fowi. which, being thus fed ane 
we] tarer care of, will repay you better than any 
other ny vou can keen Wemai) neckager for 5° cts, 


and g'.' oy boxexa d25t news deliver d tofreight 
or A RE for 2". an cn it 
F.C. STURTEVAN Harttord, Conn, 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. ®acb File or Binder holding twenty- 


| six numbers—nalf a vear. The cover has ‘*TsE 


| INDEPENDENT” 


»mbOssed On it In large gilt let 
ters. Maxzing it quite ornemental. Thev will be 
delivered a our cflice on tne receipt of one doila: 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in th: 
Timitad “tetera, on the recom of one dollar on? 
twenty-five cents «ach, The veual price is $1 50 





850,090 GRAPE VINES 


100 wt ey Atso Small 
3 sample vines mailed for lic. 


ruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very che —3 
eseriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, §, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


188%. 


THE INDEPEY DENT’s specia) Tlubb'ne List will be 
sent free to aay oerson asking for 't, Any one wiah- 
tug to subecrive for ove Of wore paypere OF Marazines 
ip covnecdop with THE INDEPENDENT, cao save a 
very banssome percentage of money by ordenng 
from our Club-List. 


P.-0. Box 2787, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PEK AGATE LINE. EAOB IN*FERTION. 


(14 lines w the ie lines to tne column.) 









neeeees cececes ne T80. 


es (one month). .20c. 
three months 





ptt aD Daa EATHS, not exceeding ; tines 

«A 

Osea fe eas SE a cera 
au letters to 


THE T™NDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway; New \ ork. 
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pr 





DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
wee a Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
wo the Society of Arts for 
lanos and several meritorious 
wk Be Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 


A Safe Boiler. 


A Boiler Insurance Company has published the 
following and sent it far and near with the apparent 
intention of causing tne public to believe that a BAB- 
GOCK & WILCOX BOILER has exploded: 


A ID BLA K & WIT BOILER 
O BE NO PLO- 
“Aris ts ABSOLUTELY Are 
Owrice oF Bapontay Seen REFINING a 


American Steam Boiler Insurence Company. 
Gewte: Wi genre to express to you onr gratifica- 
tion and our ean s forthe prompt wanner in wh 
loss was adjusted B. 





Ts after sonore an preol of les oO toes to oy KB full 
amount of our demand for th 
. rick Sta ~ 4 
ee arene aan tn ee 
BKOOKLYN SUGAR REFINING ‘COMPANY. 
J. A, STURSBERG, Seoretary. 

It seems to be a settied policy of all Boiler Insur- 
ance Companies to discourage the use of Safety Boil- 
ers, as the fear of explosion is the greatest induce- 
ment to take out policies. But the apparent reason 
of publishing and sending the above notice with the 
following words in large type: “ A loss paid ona 
‘Babcock & Wilcox Boiler, which is claimed to be non- 
explosive and absolutely safe,” is evidently grudge 
or spite, accounted for mainly from the fact that at 
‘one time they endeavored to have the BABCOCK & 
WILCOX ©O. treat with them for a geaeral line of 
insurance on all of their manufactures, which was 
‘declined by this Company on the ground tbat they 
had no confidence either in the stability of the com- 
pany or the hovesty of its management, The depart 
ure of the treasurer of said Insuranee Company soon 
thereafter for Canada, where he bas since, as far as 
known. rema‘ned, shows that the opinion of the BAB- 
“COCK & WILCOX CO. was not without foundation, 

The following letter shows the actual facts in the 
ease referred to: 

OF¥ICE OF Bnogatys ms Suess Barzume Co. ‘hes. ¢ 
fy oe 

T le 

Std tot ay gnestely ‘Steam ‘Boller Inwur nee 
aaoe boilers, c apy ee nly dia net intend to com. 
any ® imprest jon. Gur high opinion of your 
boliere we we believe to have demonstrated thorouvhly 
by the repeated orders that we have given you since 


our man ip charge of the boilers, 

dy by cone meet , after poet ae eeeignten, 
ic 

ae several tubes ¢0 to be bedly burned 

and raptal a which was the only damage done to 


Orbe injury done to Patrick Stapleton by the eacap- 
ing steam was fortunately so sligbt that he was en 
abled to return to work on the second day following 
tne accident. A ; Z a" 

to contemplate what the result wou 

‘ ae Ber wehrd in use any cther style ot boiler. 

vow ROURLYN SU GAR REFINING 00., 
JOHN A. STUKSBERG, Secretar, 
Twenty years’ use and aie of 3(0,000 horse- 
power sold, without a single explosion, demonstrate 
that these boilers are all that is claimed for them. 


FOR A SAFE, ECONGMICAL AWD 
DURABLE BOILER WHICH REQUIRES 
NO INSURANCE AGAINST EXPLOSION, 
PURCHASE OF 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY, 


30 Cortlandt St... New York. 
107 Hope | St., St., Glasgow. 


» Shaw, Aplin &Cn 


Meaufacturars of 








Tothose who are usivpg the ESTEY ORGAN no 
word of praise or commendation is needed, The 
ESTEY PLANO is just as thoroughly made and 
* guaranteed to giveas good satisfaction as the Or 
wan bas. 

ESTE ¥ ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Ve. 


me = BATES, Bowgvepey Ad't'ing Agent, 41 Park an 
+ Oought outS. M. Petteng & Co., April, 1836 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating, 
Oatalogue free. 
Overman Wheel Company, 


182 COLUMBUS AVENUR, Boston. 





1T 
1T 


CAKE UNWRAPPED. 








f: Send SIX CENTS in Stamps to 


Jas. S. Kirk « Comry, 


North Side, CHICAGO, 
and we will send you a Cake of our 


“JUVENILE” sore" (outta. 


The most Popular Toilet Soap known. 


Why? Because 
MAS REAL MERIT. | Retails at 25c, 





IS INEXPENSIVE. 
IT 18 FRAGRANT. 


per Cake. 











» Show W: 

tres, Depots, etc. cars 

r and estimate. A liberal discount , 
551 Pcari Street, 











PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 









TROY. CHICAGO. 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


a Heating and Ventilating 
me Engineers. 


42 is FURNACES 


CLEVELAND. 
G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., N. Y. 





S. M. HOWES & CO., 44 Union Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 








E 


M HNABE & CO, 


Nos. 204 wrltta 206 West Baltimore Street, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Horse Power. 


J. 
St., New Yor 


J. & C. TODD. 


Manufacturer. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute, ope, Oakum 


and ng Mac Binery, Steam 


THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


hese Encines are admirebly 


srr toall kindsof 'icht power 
tor 


rivilg printing presses,pump- 
ing water, sawing wood, grindine 
coffee, innin cotton, “0d all 


kindso agricultural and mechan- 
ical pu and are manufac- 


tured as follows: 
Z Horse power. 


“ “ “ 


and are furnished at especiallv low grtee 
Send for meg elrentar, A 3 


DD, Paterese, N. Bes 








ECES SILVERWARE tsis's 


Belp a 


NOMTHPURD SILVER PLATE UD. Nortutora; 













SSE) STANDARD 
}SP00) 


ry IKAANTED 


~ 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
2 soll 


ranch W: 
87 Brehe gt re ~ Dt and 
197 Lake St., Chi 
wenn ont ol oF 
PUMPS. 

Hydraulic Rame, gordon 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Bydrante, Street Washers, 


ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 








pe for Brai Workere and 
aHOME,® os fern 


East 
lith St. avd 713 5th Ave., N. ¥. City. Prof, 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,’ says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked fs half as well.” 


peas. 1 40 UDICIOUSLY. 
The 
TaD on, paras. to 40 this is is to wanes LORD & 











Hou 8. WEDDING PRESENT: 


MAN N's Sit DENT {P>: 


wa 1uys 
NF POLLS 


ACF) NovELTIES 
MEST coun 





Degraat[avr 


JEADING 


ERS 
sQIPHOLST ERERS 


250 Reproductions 


Old Style Chairs, Rockers, 
Desks, Clocks, Hall Chairs and 
Seats, etc. 


47 and 49 West 14th St., 
Between Sth and Gth Aves. 


LeBOSQUET 









APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 





rm BACON PIANOS, 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finiab, 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N.Y 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO,, 


503 and 505 Broadway. 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





sale xrocer, or of the 
Electric Lustre Starch Co., 
54 Cential Wer } ameees Mass., 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Hanasomest and (heapest 
Watches ever Produced. 











PLAIN, SWEEP -~SECOND and STOP 

WATCHES, NICKEL-SILGER. oF 

GOtD-PLATED CASES. 
PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 
For sale bv all Jewelers or by the Manufs 

who will deliver them to any part of the U a 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisf iatt 

van be returned. Send for Catalogue ‘and. Price: 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., Py 
Office and Warerooms. 234 broadway: N.¥ 





pont Stowe [CHEAPEST BEST MILL 

SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
= | $9 GIVE SATISFACTIC 

| OR MONEY REFUNDED | 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULA® 

— | Si -. | CHAS KAESTNER? © 
a 303-311 $ CANAL , 
MILL a CHICAGO IL 
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